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“This is my beloved Son, 


in whom I am well pleased: 


Hear ye Him.” 


Mt. 17:5 


“Sanctify them through thy truth: 


Thy Word is truth.” 


Jn. 17:17 


“We desire proofs, not words.” 
George Gillespie 
A Dispute Against the English-Popish Ceremonies 


Obtruded upon the Church of Scotland (1637) 
pt. 5, ch. 9; p, 197 
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“And for Aaron’s sons... bonnets shalt thou make for them, 


for glory and for beauty.” 


Ex. 28:40 


“Every man praying or prophesying, having his head covered, 
dishonoureth his head.” 


1 Cor. 11:4 


Intro! 


In light of Paul’s teaching in 1 Cor. 11:2-16, should women wear material head- 
coverings in Christian worship assemblies? This book’s first part will demonstrate in 
detail from Scripture and nature, beyond any shadow of a doubt, the practice enjoined 
by Paul was relative to his culture, for decency and good order, in accord with the 
common circumstances of that society, ordered by the light of nature and Christian 
prudence, according to the general rules of the Word,? and is not trans-culturally binding 
on Christians in dissimilar circumstances. This was the dominant view of the reformed 
in the Post-Reformation era,> including Zwingli, Vermigli, Calvin, Beza, Pareus, 


Cartwright, Perkins, Ames, Poole, Turretin, the Scottish covenanters* (including 


1 This book may serve as a guide to the further, extensive, compiled resources on this subject at 
ReformedBooksOnline.com (RBO), ‘On Head Coverings in Public Worship’. For a bibliography see the 
RBO pages, though many more sources than this have been cited and consulted (I stopped counting at 
three hundred, but went far beyond that). 

2 Westminster Confession of Faith (WCF), ch. 1, §6, proof-texted with 1 Cor. 11:13-14. 

3 ‘Head Coverings in the Post-Reformation Era’ (RBO). It was also the common view of the 
Lutherans and Romanists (as may be confirmed by their major writings) as well as most of the major 
Independents and Congregationalists. The perpetual head-covering view, apart from the occasional 
reformed divine (e.g. Stephen Szegedin Pannonius, +1572, Theologiae sincerae loci communes de Deo et homine, 
Basil: Waldkirch, 1585, 53), was mainly that of some establishment Anglicans and sectaries. Daniel 
Cawdrey (1664, a presbyterian Westminster divine): “for men to pray or prophesy with their heads 
covered, or with long hair, and women uncovered, were things in their own nature indifferent (unless you 
make it necessary as a moral duty for men to pray or prophesy uncovered and women contra, which no 
interpreters upon that text do).” Vindicie clavium: or, A Vindication of the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, into 
the Hands of the Right Owners (London, 1645), ch. 6, pp. 57-58. 

4’The Post-Reformation Scottish Church on Head Coverings in Public Worship’ (RBO). 
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Gillespie, Rutherford> and Durham) and the majority of the Westminster divines that 


addressed the issue in writing.® 


Part II will analyze 1 Cor. 11:2-167 in further detail and show with significant, 
intrinsically compelling force (especially by the historical evidence), though with a lesser 
degree of certainty,’ that women being “covered” (1 Cor. 11:6) 
referred to having their long hair up in a bun, or coiffure, with or 
without material in, with, about this or on top of it, either partially or 
fully overlaying their hair. The latter appears to have occurred less 
frequently from the evidence. Two main reasons compel this 
understanding: (1) It makes the most sense of 1 Cor. 11 itself, as will 
be shown, and (2) the light of nature, by the most relevant 


archaeological and extra-Biblical, literary data? firmly suggests this, 


as will be documented and you will be able to see for yourself in 


; : . ; A Roman woman’s long, 
numerous collections of images. That neither the Scriptural or — braided hair wrapped up into a 


historical data necessitates that Paul required the Corinthian women bun; Flavian dynasty, 69-96 
. . . . . : . . AD. Credit: Vroma.ore. 
to use material head-coverings is certain. This view consists with 


that of the Dutch, reformed professor Gisbert Voetius (¢1676) and the English, puritan 
Matthew Poole ($1679).1° 


5 ‘Gillespie & Rutherford on Head Coverings in Public Worship’ (RBO). 

6 “Westminster Divines’ at ‘Head Coverings in the Post-Reformation’ (RBO). 

7 Textual variants are not a significant issue in this passage; a few will be addressed in footnotes. 

8 This conclusion is in the realm of a historical belief about the Corinthians’ de facto practice rather 
than a belief de fide, formally “of the Faith” itself, as revealed for the good of our salvation. 

9 That empirical knowledge generally, and archaeological, historical and literary knowledge 
specifically is encompassed by the light of nature, see theses 1-4 of Henry Alting (1644), “A Disputation 
on the Light of Nature,” trans. Travis Fentiman (1628; ReformedBooksOnline, 2022), 1. Samuel Rutherford 
(11661): “the light of the Word, or (which is a part of the Word) by nature’s light...” The Divine Right of 
Church Government (London: Field, 1646) Intro to Scandal, 649; “None can deny natural arguments to be a 
part of the Word of God, as is clear, Rom. 1:19; 1 Cor. 15:36-37; 1 Cor. 11:14. Yea, Christ, Mt. 7:12, teaches 
that this principle of nature, “whatsoever ye would men should do to you, do ye so to them,’ is the Law 
and the prophets, because it is a great part of the Law and the prophets, and therefore they say in effect ‘As 
it written in the Scripture,’ when they say ‘as it is written in man’s heart by nature.’ 2. Principles of nature 
are made Scripture by the penmen of the Holy Ghost, and do bind as the Scripture.” Divine Right, ch. 1, p. 
106. See also footnote 202. As the authority and rule of Scripture encompasses the light of nature, so to 
neglect natural investigation and knowledge is a practical denial of the sufficiency and perfection of 
Scripture as a rule. 

10 Poole, Annotations upon the Holy Bible, vol. 3 (NY: Robert Carter, 1853) 577, v. 5. Voet’s view is 
significantly different than that espoused here, yet he allows the Church assembly covering to have been 
“natural, that is, the hair, or something additional,” which is not otherwise defined. See footnote 520. 
Contra Sherman Isbell: “that the head covering referred to in verses 4-7 is a woman’s hair pinned up on 
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Part III will find the exact “covering” prohibited to men while “praying or 
prophesying” (11:4) is less certain, though it seems Paul proscribed Corinthian men from 
wearing any dishonoring covering in the assemblies, namely which hung down from 
their heads, whether material, a hair-bun or long hair, yet not wreaths, helmets, hats or 


turbans. 


None of the above interpretations or any that are discussed in this book are new 
or depend purely on recent scholarship; all of them have been recognized and 


precedented in the Post-Reformation era," usually from evidence (Biblical and extra- 


top of her head. This interpretation was first suggested in Sweden in 1965...” “Headship & Worship: Notes 
on 1 Corinthians 11:2-16” https://www.westminsterconfession.org/resources/worship/headship-and- 
worship-notes-on-1-corinthians-112-16/ and Richard Bacon: “It is this author’s contention, which has yet 
to be disproved, that every commentary claiming that the covering was hair has been written since the rise 
of egalitarian feminism.” ”Paul’s Discourse on the Use of Head Coverings in Public Worship: An Exposition 
of 1 Corinthians 11:2-16,’ pt. 2, The Blue Banner, vol. 7, issue 6 (June, 1998) 5. 

M Major discussions (mostly reformed) in the Post-Reformation: Desiderius Erasmus (+1536) 
in Critici sacri, tomus VII (London: Flesher, 1660) 3003-8; Philip Melanchthon (1560), Commentarius in epist. 
Pauli ad Corinthios (1551) in Opera quae supersunt omnia, vol. XV in Corpus reformatorum, vol. XV, ed. Carolus 
G. Bretschneider (Halle an der Saale: Schwetschke, 1848) 1116-21; Peter Martyr Vermigli ({1562), The 
Common Places ([London, 1583]), pt. 1, ch. 3, pp. 17-24 & pt. 4, ch. 1, §10, pp. 7-8; In selectissimam D. Pauli 
apostoli priorem ad Corinthios epistolam, 3"4 ed. (Zurich: Froschover, 1579) 148-53; Augustine Marlorat (+1562), 
Novi Testamenti catholica expositio ecclesiastica ([Geneva] Stephanus, 1570), 256-60; John Calvin (1564), 
Commentary on the Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians, vol. 1, ed. John Pringle (Edinburgh: Calvin 
Translation Society, 1848-1849) 348-63; Henry Bullinger (1575), Commentarii in omnes Pauli apostoli epistolas 
(Zurich: Cambier, 1603) 151-53; Theodore Beza (+1605), Jesu Christi Domini nostril Novum Testamentum 
([Geneva] Vignon, 1598) 149-51; Robert Rollock (¢1599), In utramque ad Corinthios, cum notis Jo. Piscatoris 
(Herborn, 1600) 1 Cor. 11; Guilielmus Estius (¢1613), In omnes Pauli epistolas item in catholicas commentarii, 
tom. II, ed. Francis Sausen (Mainz: Kirchhemius, 1842) 404-24; Dutch Annotations (1619), Annotations upon 
the Whole Bible, ed. Theodore Haak (London: Hills, 1657) 1 Cor. 11; David Pareus (t1622), Commentarius in 
Divi Pauli epistolam priorem ad Corinthios in Operum theologicorum exegeticorum pars altera ((1647]) 542-50; 
Friedrich Balduin (1627), Commentarius in omnes epistolas beati apostolic Pauli (Frankfurt: Wustius, 1664) 
437-44; John Mayer (1664), A Commentarie upon All the Epistles of the Apostle Saint Paul (London: Haviland, 
1631) 225-32; Cornelius a Lapide (t1637), The Great Commentary of Cornelius a Lapide, trans. & ed. W.F. Cobb 
(Edinburgh: Grant, 1908) 254-68; Joseph Mede (t1638), Diatribae Discourses on [sic] on Divers Texts of 
Scripture (London: Clark, 1642-1648) 173-83; Daniel Heinsius (1655), Sacrarum Exercitationum ad Novum 
Testamentum (Cambridge: Daniel, 1640), 368-71; Jacobus Laurentius (1644), Explicatio locorum difficilium in 
epistolis Paulinis (Amsterdam: Revesteinius, 1642) 408-29; Cotton Mather, Biblia Americana, America’s First 
Bible Commentary, vol. 9 (Tubingen: Siebeck, 2018) 262-80; Claudius Salmasius (1653), Epistola ad Andream 
Colvium: super cap. XI. primae ad Corinth. epist. de caesarie virorum et mulierum coma (Leiden: Elzevirs, 1644); 
Jacob Gothofredus (+1652), Dissertatio de velandis mulieribus, deque exuvia capitis (Geneva, 1645); Hugo 
Grotius ({1645), Annotationum in Novum Testamentum, tomus secundus (Paris: Pele, 1646), 409-14; Jacob 
Revius (+1658), Libertas Christiana circa usum capillitia defensa (Leiden: Wyngaerden, 1647); Carolus de Maets 
(11651), Sylva quaestionum insignium (Utrecht: Waesberg, 1650), 234-53; Joseph Hall (t1656), “The Women’s 
Vail, or a Discourse concerning the Necessity or Expedience of the Close-Covering of the Heads of Women” 
in The Shaking of the Olive-Tree the Remaining Works of that Incomparable Prelate Joseph Hall (London: Cadwel, 
1660) 236-52; Louis Cappel (1658) in Critici sacri, tom. VII (London: Flesher, 1660) 3014-19; Christopher 
Cartwright (1658), Mellificium Hebraicum, seu observationes diversimodae ex Hebraeorum in Critic sacri, tomus 
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Biblical) long known about through Church history. The many possible historical 
associations of sensuality and paganism that may have motivated the deviant practices 
Paul combated will be sifted through. Yet Paul’s overriding concern, contrary to many 
modern commentators, will be shown not to be any of those associations particularly, 
but, given that society’s public decorum, to uphold for God’s worship that decorum and 
a right relation between the sexes for the very natural and theological reasons Paul 
explicitly states, in accord with the mainstream exegetical tradition through Church 
history. As a purpose of this book is to give a full (but not exhaustive) understanding of 
the head-coverings passage and some modern applications therefrom, some related, 
interesting and supportive theological, historical and practical discussions surrounding 


the topic will be profitably taken up. 


As some of the above conclusions may be startling (wait till you see the evidence), 
and given the large amount of literature that already exists on this thorny topic (coming 
to different conclusions), it might be wondered what merit this analysis has above 


others. Besides the mass of intrinsic argumentation that follows: 


IX (London: Flesher, 1660) 3018-19; Johannes Cocceius ({1669), Commentarius in epistolas Pauli in Opera 
omnia, tom. V (Amsterdam, 1701) 293-97; Anselm Solerius ({1672), De pileo caeterisque capitis tegminibus tam 
sacris, quam profanis (Amsterdam: Frisius, 1672); John Doughty (+1672), Analecta sacra, 24 ed. (Amsterdam: 
Wolters, 1694) 115-18; Eberhard R. Roth, Dissertatio de velamine capitis virilis ad 1. Cor. XI. (Jena, 1674) in 
Thesaurus theologico-philologicus, sive sylloge dissertationum... Novi Testamenti loca (Amsterdam: Henricus, 
1702) 545-58; John Lightfoot (¢1675), Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae: Hebrew & Talmudical Exercitations upon 
the Gospels... and the First Epistle to the Corinthians, ed. Robert Gandell, vol. 4 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1859) 229-41; Poole, Annotations, 576-79; Synopsis criticorum aliorumque sacrae Scripturae interpretum 
et commentatorum, 5 vols. ed. Johann Leusden (Utrecht: Ribbius, 1686) 5.461-75; Johannes Braun ({1708), 
Vestitus sacerdotum Hebraeorum (Amsterdam: Janssonio-Waesbergians, 1680); John Edwards (+1716), An 
Enquiry into Four Remarkable Texts of the New Testament which Contain Some Difficulty (Cambridge: Hayes, 
1692) 27-136; Herman Witsius (¢1708), Miscellaneorum sacrorum libri IV, 2"4 ed. (Amsterdam: Wolters, 1695) 
7-9; Jean Le Clerc ($1736), A Supplement to Dr. Hammond's Paraphrase & Annotations on the New Testament 
(London: Buckley, 1699) 338-44; William Burkitt (¢1703), Expository Notes with Practical Observations on the 
New Testament, 4» ed. (London: Parkhurst, 1709) 1 Cor. 11; Campegius Vitringa (1722), Exercitationes in 
difficiliora loca prioris epistolae Pauli ad Corinthios (Franeker, 1784-1789) 1 Cor. 11; Herman Venema (1787), 
Dissertationum sacrarum libri tres (Harlingen: Jansz, 1731) 197, 572-75; Simon Browne (t1732) in An 
Exposition of All the Books of the Old & New Testaments... by Matthew Henry, vol. 5 (London: W. Baynes, 1806) 
329-30; Gustavus Zeltner (¢1732), De munimento capitis foeminei contra angelos in eds. Theodor Hasae & 
Conrad Ikeni, Thesaurus novus theologico-philologicus, sive sylloge dissertationum exegeticarum... Novi 
Instrumenti loca (Leiden: Haak, 1732) 820-28; Johann vanden Honert (+1758), Dissertatio philologico-theologica 
de velanda muliere propter angelos (Leiden: Luchtmans, 1738); Johann C. Wolf (+1739), Curae philologicae et 
criticae in Novum Testamentum, tom. III (Basil: Christ, 1741) 468-87; Strickland Gough (+1752), A Critical 
Dissertation on 1 Cor. xi. 10 (1742) in Sermons on the Following Subjects... to which is added a Critical 
Dissertation (London: Ackers, 1751) 420-72; Johann J. Wettstein (¢1754), Novum testamentum Graecum 
editionis receptae, tom. II (Amsterdam: Dommeriana, 1752) 144-47; John Gill (¢1771), Gill’s Commentary 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 1980) 6.220-25. Minor discussions: ‘Head Coverings’ (RBO). 
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1. This author held the perpetual head-covering position for over eighteen years, 
till further light came in the Lord’s mercy.!2, Hence I am very familiar with that 


view from past, personal conviction. 


2. Never to my knowledge have so many Scriptures been uncovered and brought 
to bear upon this question (especially in Part 1). Much relevant Biblical data has 
heretofore gone unrecognized, buried and ignored, or at best is in many different 
articles, not conveniently gathered into one place. Jesus’ rebuke is pertinent to all 
ages: “Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures” (Mt. 22:29). The Lord commends 
those who are “more noble... and searched the scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so” (Acts 17:11). 


3. Numerous ethical distinctions, basic and detailed, once common at the 
Reformation and in the puritan era, have been all but forgotten and lost in the 
modern Church (including the reformed Church). These necessary and once well- 
known and used principles will be brought forward, bearing their weight with 


great relevance. 


4. Biblical commentators’ forte is exegesis, but most or nearly all of them are not 
comprehensively up-to-date on the latest, historical research into antiquity on this 
subject. Classical antiquity scholars on the other hand often show a serious 
deficiency or even absence of care for exegesis. Being trained in both disciplines 
and having at my disposal extensive resources in each field on this topic, I have 


attempted to take both sides of the coin at full value.!* Those who are not open to 


22 The path started with moving to Vermont, USA from the American South and sometimes 
worshipping in the winter with inadequate heating, needing to wear a hat (knowing the Lord loves mercy 
more than sacrifice, Hos. 6:6). Thus natural laws overriding positive laws in necessity came into a closer 
view. I also came to realize most of the Reformation held that the New Testament prohibition against 
eating blood (Acts 15:20, 29) was circumstantially conditioned and not perpetual, and that the Reformation 
was right. The opening up of this ethical category leant closer consideration to the mutability of positive 
ordinances of Church order, especially those in the New Testament. Searching the Scriptures and having 
Ex. 28:40 come before me, that male head-coverings were ordained of the Lord in prayer for glory and for 
beauty, in contrast to Paul saying head-coverings in prayer dishonor men’s heads (1 Cor. 11:4) was the 
clincher, setting myself on a path to further search the Word, with eyes opened, for greater light on this 
subject. Looking into secular history as to what headgear the Greco-Roman culture used only further 
confirmed the truth of the Word. These issues are discussed in further detail below. 

13 Augustine: “...if we can derive anything from it that is of use for the understanding of Holy 
Scripture... that may help us to lay hold upon spiritual things... let every good and true Christian 
understand that wherever truth may be found, it belongs to his Master.” Christian Doctrine, bk. 2, ch. 18, 
§28 in ed. Philip Schaff, A Select Library of the Nicene & Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church (NPNF1) 
(Buffalo: Christian Literature, 1887) 2.544-45. 

al 


more light simply cut themselves off from the truth; yet truth does not fear more 
truth. 


5. Never, it appears, has so much literature, evidence and light been amassed and 
made accessible on this subject as is documented and _ linked at 
ReformedBooksOnline (RBO), “On Head Coverings.’ It is only in recent decades, 
in fact, the last several years, that some of the most pertinent archaeological and 
literary evidence has been brought together by scholars and argued in the most 
precise detail. If 1am, humbly, able to see further than others before me, it is due 
to standing on the shoulders of giants, which the Lord, in his unparalleled grace, 


has caused to go before us. 


As this topic is littered with contradictory claims, often from only a partial view of 
the evidence, with some asserting unproven interpretations as fact, dictating what they 
can’t prove or simply making things up, our method will be the apostolic rule, “prove all 
things,” (1 Thess. 5:21) which will be primarily done from Scripture and primary 
sources.'t Almost every point of the vast ground this subject covers is controverted. As 
one cannot address all related material at once, foundation stones will be slowly set; you 
will see them begin to come together till the necessity of the Scriptural conclusion 
manifests itself and is confirmed many times over. Early, medieval Church and 
Reformed orthodox references and quotes, often translated from Latin, are liberally 
sprinkled through the footnotes for the record, give a taste of those eras, and are for your 


pleasure and profit. I hope it is a treasure-house to you. 


If you love to learn and understand God’s Word, you will find great delight in the 
material of this book, gathering to yourself great riches. Of necessity the truth must be 
explained and shown in even greater detail and depth than the multitude of errors that 
obscure it. Whatever can be destroyed by the truth deserves to be. Prejudging, ignoring 


or dismissing the truth is not recommended. 


™ The accuracy of statements not explicitly documented may be confirmed by reading the 
background literature at RBO, where one will find further in-depth documentation and qualifications. 
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This is a proof. Get ready for relentless argument. Yes this is a book-long 
argument; if you have never seen one before, you have now. No apologies. No 
submariner diving to prove the depth of the ocean floor ever complained his equipment 
and route was tested and proved from every angle too much. It is called due diligence, 
or faithfulness (Heb. 3:2, 4). Is the fortress of truth too heavily fortified? 


“Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell the towers thereof. Mark 
ye well her bulwarks... that ye may tell it to the generation following. For 
this God is our God forever.” (Ps. 48:12-14) 


This work must navigate some involved issues and contains more scholarship on 
the subject than may be found just about anywhere else, yet it has been sought to be 
written in a way that an interested person new to the topic may understand! and that the 
expert may profit. God’s Word says, “without understanding there is no profit” and “in 
understanding be men” (1 Cor. 14:12-20). An overview of this book’s main argument 


will be given next, before it is prosecuted. Entering into this subject, let us pray: 


“Show me thy ways, O Lord; teach me thy paths. Lead me in thy truth, and 
teach me: for Thou art the God of my salvation; on Thee do I wait all the 
day” (Ps. 25:4-5). 


“For Thou art my lamp, O Lord: and the Lord will lighten my darkness.” 


2 Sam. 22:29 


15 Per the request of the late, blessed minister, David Silversides: “The cultural argument is asserted 
repeatedly, but seldom have we ever seen even an attempt to prove it...” “Is Headcovering Biblical?” 
http:/ /www.the-highway.com/headcovering_Silversides.html 

16 If the linguistics, ancient literature or other parts get to be a bit much, feel free to browse over 
those sections. 
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An Overview of the Main Argument of this Book, 
in Parts I & II 


This book’s main, logical argument in concise, propositional form follows. While 
this gives an airplane view of the whole, the work’s body contains a plethora of 
invaluable supporting arguments, material and coverage of the passage with defended 
interpretations of details and documentation far beyond what is expressed here. The 


structure of Part I’s argument that head-covering in worship is relative to culture is: 


1. All positive, instituted worship must be “expressly set down in Scripture” or 
“py good and necessary consequence... deduced” therefrom; Westminster 
Confession of Faith (WCF) 1.6. This is known as the Regulative Principle of 
Worship.!” 


2. In Scripture head-coverings, or the lack thereof, bore a variety of contrary 


meanings and acceptability, or not, in worship. Hence they were clearly cultural. 


3. Head-coverings cannot be taught by pure-nature and have no intrinsic value for 


worshipping God. 


4. Paul only uses the language of “dishonor,” “becometh,” “glory” and “custom” 
about head-coverings, which are all things of social decency, but are not inherent 
sins. As with head-coverings, Paul uses imperatives in 1 Cor. 7 about things not 


intrinsically sinful. 
5. Some apostolic ordinances were circumstantially conditioned and mutable. 


6. Universal moral reasons given for a practice, such as head-coverings, not eating 
creeping things, the holy kiss, foot-washing, etc. does not necessarily make it 


perpetual. A context is assumed and generals can only bind generally. 


7. There is nothing in 1 Cor. 11 necessitating head-coverings to have a different 


meaning or use in worship than in society. 


8. There is no necessary warrant Corinthian head-coverings were geographically 


or temporally universal in the apostolic churches; but if they were, this does not 


1!” This is a sine qua non (without which: nothing) for the argument of this book. It derives from the 
holiness and sovereignty of God, not to mention his express, Scriptural teaching and is a pillar of reformed 
theology. If you are not on board with it, you need to reform yourself to the Word of God. Help will be 
given below; see “The Regulative Principle of Worship’ (RBO). 
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itself make an ordinance to be of positive religion, especially as the Greco-Roman 


culture (which head-coverings were appropriate to) was vast. 


9. Part I’s survey of all the relevant Scriptural head-covering data (consider it for 
yourself) shows there is no express or good and necessary consequence from these 
texts that Corinthian head-coverings were a positive, perpetual rite of religion 
(WCF 21.1) beyond circumstances common to human society, ordered by the light 
of nature, Christian prudence and the general principles of the Word (WCF 1.6), 


which things may be culturally relative. 


10. These things being the case, Paul’s statement that improper head-covering 
“dishonoreth her head,” (v. 5) must be, not prescriptive, but descriptive,!® as the 
case was in that society (which it was). Hence Paul’s natural and spiritual 
arguments are contingent on this de facto premise. A change of the premise in a 


different culture where not covering is not dishonoring, changes the conclusion. 


11. Hence, as there is no express, necessary or valid consequence from Scripture 
Corinthian head-coverings were a matter of perpetual religion, this cannot be 


established as doctrine or a binding practice. 


12. To give a use or meaning to head-coverings for worship which nature or society 
does not bear and God’s Word has not given, is to worship God with a device of 
men, which God has prohibited by his Word (Mt. 15:9; WCF 21.1). 


The structure of Part II’s argument that Corinthian women were to cover their heads with 


hair-buns, with or without cloth material, is: 


1. The Lexical section shows it is possible, and there is a significant foundation, 
that “covered” may refer to hair-buns with or without cloth material and 


“uncovered” to let-down long hair. 


2. This understanding makes the details of 1 Cor. 11 to read seamlessly, with more 


explanatory power than any other view. 


18 Tt is acknowledged that theoretically, in the abstract, vv. 4-5 could be descriptive or prescriptive. 
Yet if the descriptive view is coherent, possible and established so far as it goes, then the prescriptive view 
cannot be necessary, and hence there is still no necessary consequence from Scripture that head-coverings 
are perpetual. 
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3. Footnotes 351-52 and the History section (with many pictures) show the 
considerable evidence that honorable women in first-century Greece nearly 
universally publicly wore bound-up hair, with or without cloth material and that 
universal veiling was not required. Bound-up hair without material in it or over 
it cannot be demonstrated to have been dishonorable by the current data, and a 


large amount of evidence manifests its honorableness. 
4. Universal female veiling was not required or practiced for pagan religious rites. 


5. Certain exegetical interpretations in 1 Cor. 11 upholding female, unveiled hair- 


buns cannot be ruled out. 


6. As there is no necessary (and hence valid) consequence from Scripture that 
Corinthian coverings were formally religious (proved in Part I), so Paul’s 
ordinance could not have been above and beyond appropriate societal custom, but 


rather must have been in consistency with it. 


7. Hence, according to the preponderance of historical evidence, Paul did not 


require of women veiling, but decent, bound-up hair. 


The conclusion to Part II summarizes the above succinctly: 


That head-coverings are not perpetual, Part I has demonstrated to be by divine 


law, jure divino. 


That being the case, that Paul was not instituting a positive rite above culture, and 
the Corinthian culture did not practice universal, female veiling (for public 
decorum or for praying or religious rites), as is clear, universal, female veiling in 


the Corinthian assemblies is historically disproven. 


For a fuller summary of this book’s contents, arguments and interpretations, see the 
Summary Conclusions near the end. See the end of the book for an explanatory 
paraphrase of 1 Cor 11. The argument here laid out will begin with establishing the 
burden of proof and noting the main reasons given for the perpetual head-covering view 


before entering into the Old Testament evidence. 
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Part I 


Covering in Worship, or Not, 


is Relative to Culture 


Scriptural Warrant & 
the Burden of Proof 


All doctrine and positive, religious worship practices must be warranted and 
approved by God’s will revealed by special revelation in order to be acceptable to Him, 
as He is holy and the only sovereign over his own revealed faith and worship; and of 
these the Word is a perfect rule (Lev. 10:1-2; Dt. 5:32; 2 Tim. 3:16-17). Hence, we must 
not go farther in these than the Word (Num. 22:18; 1 Cor. 4:6), adding to it (Deut. 4:2; 
Prov. 30:5-6; Mt. 15:9; Rev. 22:18). This, as it respects worship, is known by the modern 
term, the Regulative Principle of Worship (RPW), and is taught in further detail with 
more Scriptures in Westminster Confession of Faith (1646), ch. 1, §6 and ch. 21, §1. 


Circumstances in God’s worship, however, which do not of themselves have 
religious value and are “common to human actions and societies” (WCF 1.6), do not, by 
their nature, nor by the nature and purpose of the Word, have to be specifically proven 
by Scripture to be circumstances.!? Hence there is no burden of proof upon a person to 
show the Corinthian head-coverings were circumstances of worship, beyond this being 
recognized by their very nature and in that they are used in Scriptural worship in no way 
different than they were used in some human societies. However, as, incidentally, head- 
coverings can be shown from Scripture to have been used in civil societies, were variable, 
and that even in God’s approved worship, so this burden to show that head-coverings 


were circumstances of worship will be gladly taken up and proved from the Word. 


19 Rutherford: “The Word of God being given to man as a moral agent, is a rule of all his moral 
actions, but not of actions of art, sciences, disciplines, yea, or of mere nature... Actions are either purely 
moral, or purely not moral, or mixed of both: The first has warrant in Scripture, the second none at all, the 
third requires not a warrant of Scripture every way concludent, but only insofar as they be moral... Hence 
our 1st conclusion: Every worship and positive observance of religion, and all moral actions are to be made 
good, by... ‘according as it is written,’ though their individual circumstances be not in the Word.” Divine 
Right, ch. 1, pp. 101-2, 109; also ch. 2, p. 208. 
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WCF 1.6 rightly lays out three principles that such circumstances in the worship 
of God are to be ordered by: 1. The light of nature, 2. Christian prudence, and 3. The 
general rules of the Word; it proof-texts for this 1 Cor. 11:13-14 (our passage) and 1 Cor. 
14:26, 40 (the larger context of our passage).”° It is easily proved that the Corinthian head- 
coverings used in worship were ordered by the nature’s light (1 Cor. 11:4-5, 14-15), 
Christian prudence (vv. 3, 10, 13) and the Word’s general rules (vv. 3, 7-9, 11-12);?! it has 


just been done. 


However, that female head-coverings were instituted for worship as an abiding, 
positive, religious rite is something more, this requiring a further burden of proof on the 
one making this claim. There are two ways this burden may be met, by showing 
perpetuity is “either [1.] expressly set down in scripture, or [2.] by good and necessary 
consequence may be deduced from Scripture.” (WCF 1.6) Hence it is not necessary for a 
person to expressly disprove that head-coverings in worship are perpetual, as if the 
benefit of the doubt defaults to the perpetual head-covering position if it cannot be 
disproven. Rather, head-covering advocates must positively prove that position from the 
Word. To disprove perpetual head-coverings it is enough to show there is no Scriptural 
warrant for it, that it is not expressly set down in Scripture, nor may it by good and 


necessary consequence be deduced therefrom. 


This may be done by showing that all the Scriptural evidence (the Bible is a finite 
book) is consistent with Corinthian head-coverings being circumstantial, and that the 
Scriptural warrant does not go beyond this. If perpetual head-coverings cannot be 


proven, the default falls back to head-coverings not being religiously significant, but 


20 George Downame (11634): “Concerning the circumstances belonging to God’s worship and the 
ceremonies therein to be used, we are to follow the general rules of God’s Word, namely, that all things be 
done: to edification, 1 Cor. 14:26; decently, 1 Cor. 11:13; 1 Cor. 14:40; according to order, 1 Cor. 14:40." An 
Abstract of the Duties Commanded, & Sins Forbidden in the Law of God (London, 1620) n.p. “Ceremonies” often 
had a broad meaning in that era, referring to any ecclesiastical ordinance, such as the head-coverings he 
cites; see ‘On the Use of the Word ‘Ceremonies’ Below’ at ‘On the Ordinances, Order & Policy of the Church’ 
(RBO). 

21 It is impossible for the perpetual head-covering view to be legitimately encompassed in this 
section of the Confession through the phrases, circumstances common to human actions, the light of nature, 
Christian prudence and the general principles of the Word: (1) Head-coverings would have to derive from 
pure nature, which is impossible, as will be demonstrated. (2) Head-coverings are not universal to human 
actions. Though they are common to some human actions, they are not necessary of themselves, by nature, 
to the actions of performing the elements of worship; therefore they are not a necessary adjunct of worship. 
(3) Christian prudence is variable according to contexts. (4) General principles of the Word only and ever 
bind generally; they never bind specifically and necessarily, always and inherently to particular practices. 
Such is a logical fallacy; see ‘On a Loose Regulative Principle of Worship’ at “The Regulative Principle of 
Worship’ (RBO). 
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indifferent and circumstantial, especially when that has been proven so far as it goes. If 
head-coverings being circumstantial remains possible, being consistent with all the 
Scriptural evidence, and is not disproven, then, by definition, the perpetual head- 
covering view cannot be deduced from Scripture by good and necessary consequence, as 
any evidence or inferences holding such perpetuity forth could only be in the realm of 


possibility. Yet a possible consequence is not a necessary or valid consequence. 


If a teaching or worship practice is not clearly, necessarily and fully warranted by 
God’s Will in Scripture, it must be set aside as something not religiously binding from 
God’s Will for the good of our salvation. Doctrine and the Lord’s worship cannot be 
established as God’s will by loose and unnecessary consequence from God’s Will 
revealed in Scripture, though every corruption and heresy can be.??2 The Lord rejects all 
worship originating from man’s will and not his own (1 Kings 12:33; Mt. 15:9; Col. 2:23). 
You cannot worship the Lord in faith if you are not sure that worship is pleasing to God, 
as revealed by his Word. Such a faith-less and doubting worship is sinful (Rom. 14:23). 


Perpetualist Arguments 
& What will Happen 


The perpetual head-covering position is typically founded on five main 
arguments, from: (1) the term “ordinances,” v. 2, (2) Creation, vv. 7-9, (3) the phrase 
“authority on her head” and the presence of angels, v. 10, (4) an inference from nature 
and long hair, vv. 13-15, and (5) universally applied apostolic authority, v. 16.23 While 
the truth is positively exposited through Part I, the interpretations and assumptions these 
arguments presuppose will be shown to be erroneous or not necessary, and that the 
arguments themselves (plus every other significant perpetualist argument this author has 
found) do not necessitate perpetual female head-coverings for worship. Hence, their 
burden of proof will be demonstrated thus far not to have been met, their position 
remaining unproven from God’s Word. This is sufficient (and necessary) reason for 


women not to wear head-coverings for worship in non-head-covering cultures. 


22’Toose Regulative Principle of Worship’ at ‘Regulative Principle of Worship’ (RBO). 

23 Most of these points are chapters in the book of the founder of the modern, “Head Covering 
Movement,” Jeremy Gardiner, Head Covering: a Forgotten Christian Practice for Modern Times (Edmonton, AB: 
The Head Covering Movement, 2016). 
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While there is no burden to prove head-coverings are indifferent in worship, yet 
as this, incidentally, can be proven, so it will be demonstrated from God’s Word that 
head-coverings were civilly used, they performed the same function in worship as 
outside of it, their use in worship was not universally necessary or prohibited and all of 
Scripture’s relevant data is consistent with head-coverings being circumstantial, the 
evidence going no farther than this. All significant objections this author has seen to the 
cultural position will be shown to be insupportable, erroneous or that they miss their 


target, the circumstantiality of head-coverings remaining untouched. 


When this is done by the end of Part I, perpetual head-coverings, demonstrated to 
have no warrant in Scripture, will be disproven. Coming next, the Old Testament 
background will show the different meanings and practices of male head-coverings (and 
that in worship), facial veiling and long hair. It will be seen “nature teaching” in 1 Cor. 
11:14 may, and likely does refer to the fundamental principles of society teaching by 
custom that male long hair is shameful and it was not comely for women to publicly pray 
uncovered (v. 13). Women’s various Old Testament covering practices will be shown, as 
well as those of heavenly creatures, before background is given to the meaning of head 
shaving in 1 Cor. 11:5-6. Then the New Testament issues will be more particularly delved 


into. 
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2. Old Testament Background 


The Different Practices & 


Meanings of Male Covering 


It is a significant mistake to begin one’s consideration of head-coverings with the 
New Testament, given all that the Old Testament speaks to on the subject.4 Paul, as a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees for many years (Acts 23:6; Phil. 3:5), not to mention, a minister 
of the Word (Col. 1:25), must have assumed this Old Testament canonical foundation as 


background for his hearers understanding and his own teaching. 


The varied meanings and uses of head-coverings are seen in that Paul, at Corinth, 
taught that a man ought not to be covered while “praying or prophesying” as it 
“dishonoreth his head” (v. 4), yet it was the office of male-priests in the Temple in Paul's 
own day, since Moses, to wear a head-covering while praying to God (Ex. 28:40; Lev. 
16:21; 2 Chron. 30:27; Ps. 134:1-2). The Lord expressly prescribed head-dresses in the 
Levitical worship, “for glory and for beauty” (Ex. 28:40). Paul, on the other hand, held 
head-coverings to signify subjection and modesty (1 Cor. 11:3-10, 13; c.f. 1 Tim. 2:9- 
13 & 1 Pet, 33). 


24 The Old Testament Scriptural data, not to mention that of the New Testament, otherwise known 
as analogia Scripturae, the analogy of Scripture (WCF 1.9), sufficiently answers the claim of Noel Weeks and 
observation of Isbell. Weeks: “It is often asserted that Paul’s purpose was to make the church conform to 
local standards of decency... This interpretation of the whole passage [of 1 Cor. 11:2-16] finds no warrant 
in the text itself.” “Of Silence & Head Covering,” Westminster Theological Journal, no. 35:1 (Fall, 1972) 21-27. 
This claim is not true, as will be demonstrated in detail. Isbell: “There is no indication in the passage [1 
Cor. 11:2-16] that the sign [v. 10] is culturally adaptable.” “Headship & Worship.” 

25 It might be thought that 1 Cor. 11:4 and Ex. 28:40 could be harmonious with each other if the 
Levitical bonnet humbled the head of the priest in expressing his submission as a servant to the Lord, yet 
remained outwardly “for glory and for beauty,” similar to how some have thought the woman’s head - 
covering in 1 Cor. 11:10 symbolized both her submission and, as a sign of authority, was her glory (c.f. v. 
15). While it is affirmed that the priestly bonnet may have had this significance (see the detailed argument 
in Braun, Vestitus, 927-29), yet this does not reconcile the priestly bonnet with 1 Cor. 11 for at least nine 
reasons: (1) There is no express linking of the Levitical bonnet with servitude; (2) Egyptian head-coverings 
and Israelite, male head-coverings in common life, in the Old Testament and Talmud, commonly signified 
glory and power, not the humbling of a servant; (3) There is still variation in the Old Testament of men 
worshipping the Lord both bare-headed and with head-coverings; (4) 1 Cor. 11:5 says that the woman’s 
head is dishonored, not by covering, but by uncovering; (5) Paul gives no indication that the male covering 
of the head in 1 Cor. 11:4 was in any way beautiful or glorious; (6) Ex. 28:40’s conclusion is that the male- 
bonnet should be worn; Paul’s conclusion is that the head-covering should not be worn; (7) The 1 Cor. 11:4 
head-covering, as will be seen, may not have been a material covering at all, but may have been a hair-bun, 
or long hair let down; (8) If it was a material covering, it was likely not a separate bonnet, but the toga 
pulled over the head, which was not for beauty or glory; if it was a male hair-bun or long hair, this was 
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Common culture set the background?® to the Lord’s head-covering prescription at 
the setting up of the Tabernacle worship; the ordinance was not arbitrary but was given 
in fitness with the Israelites’ societal context. In Egypt, from whence the Israelites had 
shortly come, the royalty and priests generally wore head-dresses, not the common 
people, apparently in part for glory.2” See the pictures.2® Hence the Lord made Israel, “a 
peculiar treasure unto Me above all people... a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation” 
(Ex. 19:5-6).?9 


While head-dresses were not always worn by Israelite men in daily life through 
their history (1 Sam. 10:1;2 Kings 9:6;Song 5:2; Eze. 8:3; Jonah 4:8; Mt. 26:7; Mk. 
15:17; Rev. 1:14), turbans were often used for ornamentation (people generally: Isa. 
28:5; 62:3-4; Eze. 13:16-22; men: Prov. 1:8-9; 4:9-10; Dan. 3:21; Zech. 3:4-5),30 just as in 
Babylon (Job 29:14; Dan. 3:21; Eze. 23:14-15). As there was no statute in the Old 
Testament that common men must be uncovered in the Temple, it is highly likely that 
many of them in numerous eras lawfully had covered heads when they prayed (Lk. 1:10). 
A man praying or prophesying with a spiritual helmet on was a common metaphorical 
image (Ps. 140:7-8; Isa. 59:17, 21; 1 Thess. 5:8, 17). Jonah did not think twice to pray when, 


in the sea creature’s belly, “the weeds were wrapped about... [his] head” (Jonah 2:1-5). 


disgraceful in the context. (9) Philip Kayser’s claim that when the priests represented the people to God, 
he was covered, and when he represented God to the people he was uncovered, and therefore “it parallels 
Paul’s teaching completely,” is factually wrong: the Levitical priests in their ministrations never took off 
their vestments. That only occurred when they left off their ministrations, as is described in the 
eschatological verses Kayser quotes, Eze. 42:14; 44:19-20; compare the reason, Eze. 44:23; Kayser, Glory & 
Coverings: A Study of 1 Corinthians 11:1-16 (Biblical Blueprints, updated 2020) “Common Objections 
Answered,” Objection 4. If Ex. 28:40 and 1 Cor. 11:4 can be made consistent, yet, as will be seen, it does not 
overturn the proof of this book that there is no Scriptural warrant for perpetual head-coverings. 

26 For the varieties and details of head-coverings in the ancient world from primary literary sources: 
Braun, 500-43 and Solerius, Pileo. For modern works in English: “The History of Head-Coverings’ (RBO). 

27 Samuel Krauss, “The Jewish Rite of Covering the Head,” Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. 19 
(1945-1946) 124-25. 

28 Richard Corson, Fashions in Hair: the First Five Thousand Years (NY: Hillary House, 1971) 32-41; 
Tom Tierney, Ancient Egyptian Fashions (Mineola, NY: Dover, 1999), 6. ff.; Philip J. Watson, Costume of 
Ancient Egypt (Chelsea House, 1987),21 ff.&46 ff; Dresses in Ancient Egypt (Cairo: Centre de 
documentation sur l’ancienne Egypte, 1960), 10 ff. See more: ‘On Egypt’ at ‘History of Head Coverings’ 
(RBO). 

29 Braun, 927 mid. 

30 For some archaeological evidence confirming that Israelites in some times and contexts in the 
Old Testament era went uncovered, and for further detailed explanations of what their various head- 
coverings were, when they wore them, see: eds. John McClintock & James Strong, Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological & Ecclesiastical Literature (1867-1887), “Veil,” “Headdress,” “Diadem”; Emil Hirsch & Wilhelm 
Nowack, ”Head-Dress” in Jewish Encyclopedia (1906). 
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Elijah, incidentally, though necessarily, spoke to the Lord with covered face (1 Kings 
19:13-14). 
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A line drawing of what is possibly Northern Israelite King Jehu (on his knees) and his retinue giving 
obeisance and gifts to the Assyrian king, 840-41 BC, from the second tier from the top of the black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser HI. Some men have a head band with longish, braided hair down to their 
shoulders (similar to the Assyrian king). Unbraided and unlooped the hair would have been much 
longer. Others, in addition to this hairstyle, have a snood covering their heads, similar to Syrian 
headdresses of that time (ed. Freedman, Axchor Bible Dictionary, 234). On Assyrian bas-relief panels 
of what is possibly Sennacherib’s siege of Lachish, Israel (2 Kings 18:13; possibly 701 BO), the local 
men and deportees have tightly curled hair and beards; women have mantles puller over their heads, 
likely signifying mourning: Lachish.org. 


Uncovering the head frequently served as a sign, not of man being the image and 
glory of God (1 Cor. 11:7), but of great grief, shame and mourning (Job 19:8; Lev. 13:45; 
women: Num. 5:18, Song 5:7 & Isa. 47:1-3).5! Yet, the high priest and his sons were not 
to uncover their heads for calamity, no matter what (Lev. 10:6; 21:10-12). In other 
Israelite contexts, times and places, the same things were signified by covering one’s 
head,32 whether with cloth, dirt, ashes or otherwise (1 Sam. 4:12; 2 Sam. 15:30-32; Esth. 
6:12; Jer. 13:3-4; a woman, 2 Sam. 13:19). David, in great grief, prays and worships the 
Lord with covered head (and barefoot) in 2 Sam. 15:30-32 (note Isa. 7:20). It might be 


31 Cocceius does not show acquaintance with this and other evidence in trying to contrast male, 
Old Testament covering with New Testament uncovering; Commentarius, 296 §18. 

32 John Richardson (+1654): “Many signs of lamentations are expressed here... casting up dust, 
ashes, earth upon them and their heads... laying the hands upon the head... hanging down the head, 
uncovering the head and bare, and again in some ages, the covering the head, covering head and face 
too...” Choice Observations & Explanations upon the Old Testament... which are Additionals to the Large 
Annotations made by some of the Assembly of Divines (London, 1655) Lamentations, p. 425. 
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objected to David’s example that it was fit for him to cover his head worshipping, as 
covering fits the irregular condition of grief, and the exception proves the rule. However, 
the following two instances of men covering their heads before the Lord and his Word 


express an honorable condition: 


Eze. 24:16-21, “Son of man, behold, I take away from thee the desire of thine 
eyes with a stroke: yet neither shalt thou mourn nor weep... Forbear to cry, 
make no mourning for the dead, bind the tire of thine head upon thee, and put 
on thy shoes upon thy feet and cover not thy lips... 


So I spake unto the people in the morning... ‘The word of the Lord came 
unto me, saying, “Speak unto the house of Israel, Thus saith the Lord 
God...” 


Zech. 3:1,4-7, “...Joshua the high priest standing before the angel of the 
Lord... And I said, ‘Let them set a fair mitre upon his head.’ So they set a fair 
mitre upon his head... And the angel of the Lord stood by. And the angel of 
the Lord protested unto Joshua, saying, “Thus saith the Lord...’” 


If covering and uncovering the head bore different meanings and approved uses 
throughout Scripture, and that in worship, head-coverings cannot be universally, 
morally binding for worship; rather, the testimony of God’s Word itself shows 


head-coverings to be fundamentally cultural. 


Veiling the Face 


For a perpetual rule that men in the Church age are not to worship God with 
covered heads, some persons appeal to Moses removing the veil from his face when he 
went in to speak with the Lord (Ex. 34:29-35). This veil though, is only said to have 
covered his face (Ex. 34:33-35; 2 Cor. 3:13), not his head, as “the skin of his face shone” 
(Ex. 34:29-30, 35), not his hair; hence the facial veil need not have been a head-covering. 
However, since a head-covering and a facial veil arguably only differ in small ways 
(when persons argue about men’s practice, not women’s), precisely because they were 
natural expressions relative to the circumstances they arose out of, this will bear further 


addressing. 
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It is affirmed that Moses in this extra-ordinary incident was a type of Christ, 
portraying a greater access for his people than what generally pertained under the Old 
Testament, including in contrast to the Levitical head-coverings. However, a positive, 
typological teaching or an instructive, contextual incident, by its nature and many 
Scriptural examples, does not of itself establish a universal, moral rule which is sinful to 
act inconsistent with (Gen. 17:3 with 32:25, 32; 22:1-2; Ex. 3:5; 12:35-36; 34:28; Num. 21:8; 
25:7-8; Dt. 9:18; Josh. 7:6; 1 Sam. 17:32; 2 Sam. 12:16; 1 Kings 19:8; 2 Kings 1:10 with Lk. 
9:54-55; 2 Kings 18:4; Ezra 9:3; Neh. 13:25; Esther 6:1; Jer. 35:4-7, 11; Mt. 3:1, 4; 4:2; 12:4- 
5; Mk. 6:9; Lk. 4:23-27; Jn. 20:17, 27; Acts 4:32; 10:12-15; Acts 16:3 with Gal. 2:3-5; Acts 
16:6; 2 Cor. 11:7-9; Rev. 4:10; etc.), especially after that type is fulfilled in Christ (Gal. 3:24- 
4:5; Col. 2:17; Heb. 9:9-10). At other times in the Old Testament Moses and Elijah 
deflected or veiled their faces before the Lord (Ex. 3:6; 1 Kings 19:12), and is there no place 
for that in the New Testament? John said of Christ, “when I saw Him, I fell at his feet as 
dead,” (Rev. 1:17) face on the ground, just as persons did before the Lord in the Old 
Testament (Gen. 17:3; Num. 20:6; Josh. 7:6; Neh. 8:6; etc.). It might be replied to John’s 
face being covered before the Lord in the New Testament: “That was naturally 


contextual.” That is precisely the point. 


Men’s Long Hair: 
Old Testament 


While Scripture condemns men having effeminate hair 
(Rev. 9:7-8; 1 Cor. 6:9; Dt. 22:5), it also approves, or leaves open to 
indifferency, numerous cases of men wearing long hair. Persons 
not able to distinguish between male long hair and effeminate hair 
may have never seen the movie Braveheart (right).°° The bride in 
the Song of Solomon found her husband’s hair strikingly 
masculine and attractive: “his locks are bushy and black as a 
raven,” (Song 5:11) and one night, “filled with dew” (Song 
5:2). This was the style of West, Semitic Amorite travelers, that is, 


33 Credit: Braveheart (Paramount Pictures, 1995). 
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Canaanites, as portrayed in part of a restored, Egyptian tomb \ 
painting dating to around the time of Abraham (right).34 Many 
of the American founding fathers pulled their hair back into a 


queue, or, in modern terms, a pony-tail (pictures).% 


One Bible dictionary says, “Semitic men are depicted in 
Egyptian art as having curly hair of moderate length.”°6 2 Sam. 
14:25-26 narrates that Absalom only cut his hair every year, the a | a 


trimmings weighing in at around five pounds, yet “in all Israel there was none to be so 


much praised as Absalom for his beauty: from the sole of his foot even to the crown of 
his head there was no blemish in him.” Such a hairstyle was apparently not uncommon 
in Israel: Eze. 44:18-21 gives the peculiar provision that the priests of the eschatological 
temple shall not “shave their heads, nor suffer their locks to grow long,” as the 
commoners might; “they shall only poll [trim] their heads.” Was it effeminate and sinful 


for the Lord to prescribe men taking a Nazarite vow:9” 


“there shall no razor come upon his head: until the days be fulfilled, in the 
which he separateth himself unto the Lord, he shall be holy, and shall let 
the locks of the hair of his head grow...” (Num. 6:2-5) 


34 Beni Hasan painting (1890 BC). The men have short chin-strap, pointy beards, similar to, but not 
the same as the full, short, pointy beards in the later Assyrian depiction above. James B. Pritchard, The 
Ancient Near East: an Anthology of Texts & Pictures (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1958) 285, 
bottom two images; Phyllis Saretta, Asiatics in Middle Kingdom Egypt: Perceptions & Reality (NY: Bloomsbury, 
2017) 11-13, 44. Credit: ASOR.org. 

35 Corson, Fashions in Hair, 325. 

36 The New Interpreters Dictionary of the Bible,ed. K. Sakenfeld (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 
2009), 2.719. See Figure 73.ain Mary G. Houston, Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian & Persian Costume & 
Decoration, 2"4 ed. (London: Adam & Charles Black, 1920) 67. 

37 Revius, 222 top; Poole: “If that be true, God had imposed the necessity of sinning on the 
Nazarites.” Synopsis, 5.473.70-71. Sedulius (fl. 840-860) understood the ordinance as constraining hair to 
be nourished “to the similitude of a woman,” yet “lawful,” “being done most devotedly out of the precept 
of God.” Collectanea in omnes B. Pauli epistolas in ed. J. Migne, Patrologia Latina (PL), 103.150. Kayser claims: 
“the man and the woman had equal shame when they went against the natural order to take this vow of 
radical submission: the man in having long hair and the woman when her head was shaved” (Glory & 
Coverings, “Common Objections Answered,” Objection 4), yet Scripture nowhere indicates this, and 
interprets it otherwise, that the sign simply meant separation unto the Lord (Num. 6:2-8, 12-13, 18-21), 
which is inherently honorable. Kayser asserts: “Exceptions don’t remove rules, they prove the rules,” but 
he does not give the groundwork for why the exception is right (meaning he is not able to show a coherent 
paradigm of ethics). To prove the rule for “the men,” he quotes Eze. 44:20, which, however, is about 
eschatological priests. If there really is a contradiction between the Old and New Testaments on this 
subject, Kayser says: “It simply proves that God has the right to change the rules of worship relative to 
head coverings just as He changed the rules of worship relative to priests, sacrifices, etc.” Yet this would 
remove the issue of long and shaven hair from pure-nature to positive law. It will be demonstrated that 
head-coverings cannot be positive, religious law, especially not on par with priests and sacrifices. 
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Only at the end of the vow was his head to be shaved (Num. 6:13-18). Samson the 


Nazarite, a man of men, was known for his life-long, loose long hair (Judg. 16:17-22). 


It is often forgotten, or not recognized at all, that when Hannah devoted a future 
son, Samuel, to the Lord, she promised, “all the days of his life... there shall no razor 
come upon his head” (1 Sam. 1:11). Hence, whenever Samuel, a messenger of the Lord, 
later prophesied or prayed throughout his life, including in assemblies (1 Sam. 3:15- 
18; 8:10; 12:23), it was always with long hair.°®° Paul himself, it is likely, grew out his hair 
for a time, as Acts 18:18 says that he (or possibly Aquila) had “shorn his head in Cenchrea: 
for he had a vow” (compare Acts 21:23-24).39 Matthew Poole (1679): “Christ Himself 
wore uncut hair by the rule of the Nazarites;”*0 “He shall be called a Nazarene.” (Mt. 2:23) 


Men’s Long Hair: 


“Nature” in v. 14 & Custom 


Head-coverings in worship are often said to be taught by “nature” (1 Cor. 
11:14). Yet if one reads that verse carefully, it does not mention head-coverings (which 
are artificial); rather “nature itself” teaches “that, if a man have long hair, it is a shame 
unto him.” The term “nature” only undergirds head-coverings by a secondary inference. 


“Nature” here, physis,*1 is often understood as pure-nature, such that men’s long hair 


38 Pareus, Commentarius, 546, lt col, E. 

39 Salmasius argued this: Epistola, 709-11. 

40 Poole, Synopsis, 5.473.73-74. Pareus summarized the Greek, Nikephoros Kallistos 
Xanthopoulos’s (c. 1256-c. 1335) Ecclesiastical History, bk. 1, ch. 40 (ed. J. Migne, Patrologia Graeca (PG), 
145.747-50), to a similar effect, which had been previously received by the ancients; 546, lt col, E. It may be 
doubted, but not ruled out that Christ was a Nazarite, given the appearance that He may have drunk wine 
(Jn. 2:1-11; Mt. 11:19, though it cannot be proved), whereas this was prohibited to Nazarites (Num. 6:3-4). 
Laurentius likewise quotes Xanthopoulos and gives as his description of Peter (bk. 2, ch. 37), “the hair of 
his head and beard was curly and dense, but not ina prominent way,” and Paul, “a more dense beard and 
sufficiently long, and that not less spread abroad than the white hair of [his] head.” Explicatio, 410-11. Both 
Samuel and Christ are mentioned in Strabo, 288.e, vv. 14-15; Salmasius argued from Christ, and his brother 
James the Just (¢62 or 69), who Epiphanius of Salamis (¢403) claimed was a Nazarite (Panarion, 29.4): 708 
top. The Judea Capta coins, printed by Rome in celebration of subduing Israel in AD 70, portray some 
Jewish soldiers as wearing beards and longish hair; ed. David Freedman, The Anchor Bible Dictionary, vol. 
2 (NY: Doubleday, 1992) 236. Two hairstyles involving male long hair, yet not long hair simply, were 
condemned by the Jews as apostasy to heathenism; Abel Isaksson, Marriage & Ministry in the New Temple; a 
Study with Special Reference to Mt. 19.3-12 & 1. Cor. 11.3-16 (Copenhagen: Lund, 1965) 162. 
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goes against the very design of created-nature itself and hence is universally wrong in all 
places, times and circumstances. Yet physis is capable of a wide-variety of senses and 
connotations in classical Greek,#* a root meaning being, “fundamental principles.” A 
standard Greek lexicon of the New Testament gives the definition of physis in 1 Cor. 11:14 
as “the regular or established order of things.”4° As words tend to be more narrowly 
defined by their immediate context (here, 1 Cor. 11) and setting (Corinthian society; 1 
Corinthians bears many marks of Corinthian society), it is very possible, and likely, 
that physis here refers to the natural, fundamental principles of society,44 such basic 
societal principles being a “secondary law of nature,”* as they are built on, and derive 
from basic, general human instincts, being expressed and formed into particular, positive 
societal practices.*° Hence, the Scottish presbyterian minister, Thomas M’Crie, Sr. 
(41835), “The Defender of the Covenanters,” said: 


“Tt is generally allowed that... he means to include custom, which in many cases 
is the best expounder of those principles and feelings which are natural to man, 


and recognized by those who are unenlightened by divine revelation...” 4” 


It is possible in the end of the 1 Corinthians passage in v. 16 Paul refers to the disturbing 


practice that he forbids, of men wearing coverings (possibly simply of long hair, as will 


* Logeion, pvois. https:/ /logeion.uchicago.edu/ 

4 A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament & other Early Christian Literature (BDAG) rev. & ed. 
Frederick Danker, 3rd ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000) 1070. 

44 The London presbyterian ministers use the “light of nature” in this sense; The Divine Right of 
Church Government (1645; 1654; 1844), pt. 1, ch. 3, ’...a Divine Right by the True Light of Nature’ at the end, 
and in pt. 2, ch. 10. 

45 Rutherford: “a secondary law of nature, which lawyers call secundario jus naturale, or jus gentium 
secundarium; a secondary law of nature, which is granted by Plato, and denied by none of sound judgment 
in a sound sense...” Lex Rex (Edinburgh: Ogle & Boyd, 1843) 2-3; Revius, Defensa, 223 mid; Poole: “Others 
therefore by ‘nature’ here understand a common custom, which (as they say) makes as it were a second 
nature; so the term is taken, Rom. 11:24.” Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:14. Edwards: “the word physis may be 
rendered ‘custom’: and this unquestionably is sometimes the meaning of the word in good Greek authors... 
what is natural is usual and common; and again, what we use ourselves [sic] to does as it were become 
natural to us; thence custom is said to be a second nature...” Enquiry, 39-40, also 136; Gill: “By nature is 
either meant, the law and light of nature, reason in man, common sense, or rather custom, which is second 
nature, which, in this case, must be restrained to the Greeks and Jews;” Commentary, 1 Cor. 11:14; Mather, 
274. 

46 Demosthenes ($322 BC): “This distinction will be found not only embodied in our statutes, but 
laid down by nature herself in her unwritten laws and in the moral sense of the human race.” On the Crown, 
18.275; Xenophon (+354 BC), Memorabilia, 4.4.19; Thomas Edwards, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1885) 280. 

47 Thomas M’Crie, Miscellaneous Writings, Chiefly Historical (Edinburgh: Johnstone, 1841) 673-74. 
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be shown) and women not wearing head-coverings, as a “custom.”48 It is also possible 
that “custom” in v. 164? refers to the practice Paul enjoined.>° Taking “nature” for custom 
with regard to head-coverings was a dominant reformed view in the Post-Reformation, 
with Medieval precedents,°! and is adopted here, yet not as to exclude other shades of 
meaning (drawn out below) which may be consistent with this.52 Objections to this view 


fail.>$ 


48 English Annotations: “V. 16... Either the meaning is, We have no such custom for women to 
pray uncovered...” Annotations upon all the books of the Old & New Testament (London: Legatt & Raworth, 
1645), 1 Cor. 11, v. 16; Dickson: “Other Churches have no such custom that women should be present at 
public assemblies with their heads uncovered, and the man with his head covered: Therefore your custom 
not agreeing with decency... is altogether unseemly." An [sic] Expositon of all St. Pauls Epistles (London: 
Eglesfield, 1659), 1 Cor. 11, v. 16. Poole: ““We have no such custom’, of women’s praying or prophesying 
with their heads uncovered, or men’s praying or prophesying with their heads covered;” Annotations, 1 
Cor. 11:16. See also many of the Bible translations at BibleGateway.com: “ All English Translations of 1 Cor. 
T16.” 

4 Daniel Wallace: “ovvySetav... It generally has to do with a habit. The word is used but thrice in 
the NT (here, John 18:39, and 1 Cor 8:7). In John 18 especially the term seems to convey just a noble practice 
(that of releasing a prisoner during Passover).” “What is the Head Covering in 1 Cor 11:2-16 & Does it 
Apply to Us Today?” https://bible.org/article /what-head-covering-1-cor-112-16-and-does-it-apply-us- 
today 

5° Revised Standard Version: “If any one is disposed to be contentious, we recognize no other 
practice, nor do the churches of God.” See also the AMP, AMPC, CSB, EXB, GNT, HCSB, ICB, TLB, NCV, 
etc. at BibleGateway.com, “ All English Translations of 1 Cor. 11:16.” So Sebastian Meyer ($1545), In utranque 
D. Pauli epistolam ad Corinthios, commentarii (Frankfurt: Brubac, 1546), 81.b bot. 

51 Hugo of Saint Caro (+1263), Tomus septimus in epistolas omnes D. Pauli (Venice: Nicolo Pezzana) 
103.a It col top; Nicolaus Gorranus (+1295), In omnes Divi Pauli epistolas enarratio... tomus primus (Leiden: 
Anissonios, 1692) 244 rt col bot; Daniel Tossanus (f1602): “...taught from ‘nature’ itself, not, indeed, 
received in its general meaning, but insofar as it speaks to what is according to the custom of the decorum 
of places and regions...” Operum theologicorum volumen II. Quod commentarios in reliquas D. Pauli (Hanau: 
Marnium, 1604) 93, vv. 13-15; Cappel, Critici sacri, 3015.38-50; 3018.7-12; George Gillespie ({1648), A 
Dispute Against the English-Popish Ceremonies, Obtruded upon the Church of Scotland ([Leiden] 1637), pt. 3, ch. 
5, p. 85; Rutherford, Divine Right, Intro, §6, pp. 89-90. See John Weemes (t1636), David Dickson (+1663), 
William Guild (+1657), Gilbert Rule (¢1701) & John Brown of Haddington (+1787) at ‘Post-Reformation 
Scottish Church on Head Coverings’ (RBO) and Calvin, Thomas Cartwright (1603), William Perkins 
(t1602), William Ames (+1633), Walter Travers ({1635), Hebert Palmer ({1647) & Cawdrey, Mede, Hall, 
Lightfoot, Poole, Richard Baxter (+1691), Giles Firmin (1697), Thomas Beverley (+1702), Samuel Cradock 
(t1706), Samuel Thomas (+1693), Edwards, Browne in Matthew Henry’s Commentary, Norton Knatchbull 
(t1685), Mather & Gill at ‘Head Coverings in the Post-Reformation Era’ (RBO). 

5? For surveys and critiques of the nine or so possible, very fine senses of “nature” in 1 Cor. 11:14, 
see Revius, Defensa, 23-147 & Matthew Poole, Annotations, 579, v. 14, but especially Synopsis, 5.470-74, both 
of whom, in exclusion to all the other possible senses, understand “nature” in the passage to refer to the 
natural principle of distinguishing between the sexes, which may be understood as consistent with custom. 
Compare Mather, 276-79. 

53 They are of two varieties, either lexical and historical (which are inconclusive) or theological and 
practical. Schwertley, in giving numerous of the latter under four main points, states the objected-to-view 
as: “A common understanding of the passage is that Paul was following the popular Greek philosophy of 
his own day, which considered cultural customs as extensions of natural law.” “Head Coverings in Public 
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Worship,” (2008) 16-17, 
https://www.dropbox.com/s/q37b9zou7y3mbqv/ Head %20Coverings.pdf?d1=0; While it is true in some 
respect Paul was chronologically following a common Greek understanding, more fundamentally, Paul 
was reflecting the objective, inherent, metaphysical nature of things as created by God (which the Greeks 
were able to recognize through the light of nature). To the arguments: (1) While inspired Paul condemned 
human philosophy in Col. 2:2-10, 20-23 (in a certain respect) and “had no regard for the opinion of sinful 
men,” as sinful, “in determining Church ordinances,” yet he did have regard to inherent-reality, the 
objective light of nature in philosophy and society and did regard the opinion of sinful men as creatures in 
determining Church ordinances. (2) “this interpretation makes Paul out to be a pragmatist whose main 
concern... is... the avoidance of social criticism.” Pragmatic considerations are a part of natural and Biblical 
ethics and acting “so that the heathen will not be offended” is called the natural and Biblical doctrine of 
avoiding scandal. (3) Men’s short hair and women’s long hair was not universal in Paul’s day; thus, Paul 
was not merely accommodating culture. Yet deviancy or acceptable alternative practices are almost always 
present in cultures, especially in far off areas, but this does not mean that the dominant cultural practice 
does not bear obliging force. Regarding the universalness of v. 16, church planting was only in its infancy 
at that time, versus churches being established beyond the Greco-Roman culture where men regularly wore 
long hair. (4) Paul would then be a cultural relativist for worship, which slippery slopes into absurdity. 
Yet the slide is not necessary, and shouldn’t occur, as there are constraints in the objective variations of the 
light and nature of things themselves, including cultures, and hence that slide is against reason and 
contrary to nature (and hence contrary to Scripture). Accommodation and even enforcement of relative, 
cultural factors in worship is a doctrine of the Bible (in accord with the light of nature) and Reformed 
Orthodoxy: ‘On Natural Gestures, Signs & Customs about Worship’ (RBO). “If a culture regards a plate 
worn in the lip of a woman to be a sign of submission should church authorities require it in public 
worship?” Schwertley rightly says the answer is obvious: Yes, until the people may be further wrought 
upon by the light of nature that this custom is by natural degrees contrary to the good of women, and hence 
natural law. Though non-Christians in society object, scandal is warranted when obligation to God’s 
natural law is necessary, as God must be served before society. Notice Schwertley’s false dichotomy: “the 
head covering for women in public worship is not based on a localized or temporal custom but on creation 
itself” (p. 20). He then falsely claims: “the word nature (phusis) in Scripture is never used to describe 
culturally relative customs. It rather is used to describe moral principles established at creation.” Poole 
(other reformed theologians noted it as well): “Others therefore by ‘nature’ here understand a common 
custom, which (as they say) makes as it were a second nature; so the term is taken, Rom. 11:24.” Annotations, 
1 Cor. 11:14. Schwertley taught, contrary to nature, Scripture and Reformed Orthodoxy: “The concept of 
the law of nature in Scripture is never... a principle derived apart from written revelation.” Gen. 1:14; 20:4- 
6, 11, 16; 1 Kings 5:6; Ps. 19:1-6; Prov. 30:24-28; Isa. 28:23-29; Jn. 1:9; Rom. 1:18-20, 26-27; 2:12, 14-15; Acts 
17:27-28; Eph. 6:1, etc. “Natural Law’ (RBO). As Reformed theology has classically taught, if God never 
sent special revelation, the light and law of nature would remain; ‘Gillespie on the Early Church and 
Reformation Origins of Christ's Two Kingdoms’ (RBO). Schwertley: “if... ‘nature’... is referring to Greek 
and Roman customs and... as customs change the apostle’s imperatives... can be set aside or applied ina 
completely different manner, then one has defined the law of nature in a relativistic manner... contrary to 
Scripture which teaches that God has one law or ethical standard... communicated... through the Bible and 
through nature...” (p. 21) Aspects of this are false as “the law of nature” is simply a convenient way to 
refer to the unified coherence of many various, yet harmonious, laws within God’s one creation. As 
creation is very much variegated, nature’s variegated laws apply to variegated circumstances very 
differently according to the differing natures of those circumstances, persons and consciences. Thus natural 
law encompasses relative relations without losing its objectivity or becoming relativistic. Hence, the 
obligations of certain apostolic imperatives given in a culture may change when customs change. 
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Women’s Veiling 


With such variety of male hair and headdress in the ancient world,‘ it is no 
surprise there was variety amongst women. Rebekah, with Isaac’s servant, did not veil 
herself until she came into close proximity to Isaac (Gen. 24:64-67). This probably had to 
do, not with common modesty, but because she was meeting the one she was to marry, 
as brides in that time and place customarily veiled 
at weddings (Gen. 29:23-25).° Being unveiled in 


daily life was likely common for Jewish women in 
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many places and times, especially rurally, but also 
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in populous areas (Gen. = 12:14; 20:15- 
16; 24:16; 29:10; 1 Sam. 1:12; Lk. 7:37-38).5¢ This is 
confirmed by part of the Egyptian painting, 
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previously mentioned, also depicting West, Semitic 


women (right).°7 


Head-dresses and veils were especially used for festal occasions (Ruth 3:14-15; 1 
Sam. 2:1, tantura, head-dress; Eze. 16:10-11, “girded thee about with fine linen”, i.e. a 
turban) and ornamentation (2 Kings 9:30-31,; Isa. 3:16-24), including in private, intimate 
settings (Song 4:1,3; 6:7, “locks”, tsammanh, veil). A full veil covering the face in public was 
sometimes used at weddings (Gen. 29:23-25), though also in concealment for prostitution 
(Gen. 38:14-15, 18-19, 22). 


54 Poole: “for there neither is, nor ever was, such a universal custom in any place, that none in it 
wore long hair.” Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:14; see Calvin, Commentary, 1 Cor. 11:14. 

% This was apparently not universal. On ancient Syria: “it is not possible to infer that the veil was 
the typical garment given to women for their marriage; in many cases of weddings there is no mention of 
the veil.” Maria Biga, “The Veil in Ancient Near Eastern Religions & Cultures: Some Remarks,” in eds. 
Roswitha del Fabbro et al., Headscarf & Veiling: Glimpses from Sumer to Islam (Venice: Edizioni Ca’Foscari, 
2021) 75. 

5¢ “From the texts, especially those from the Syrian region and from centres like Ebla, Mari, Emar 
and Ugarit, it is possible to conclude that women covered their heads on some occasions but not regularly 
even if they were married.” Biga, ”Veil in Ancient Near Eastern Religions,” 75. “Despite the wealth of 
pictorial information on fashion from the splendid and sophisticated frescos of Minoan and Mycenaean 
artists, there is very little evidence for veiling in the ancient Bronze Age [c. 3300-1200 BC] palace 
civilisations.” Lloyd Llewellyn-Jones, Aphrodite’s Tortoise: The Veiled Woman of Ancient Greece (Classical 
Press of Wales, 2003) 43. For women covering or not in the ancient world, see ‘On the Ancient World’ at 
‘History of Head Coverings’ (RBO). 

57 Pritchard, Ancient Near East: Pictures, 285. The women wear only slender head-bands, their black 
hair draping behind their ears past their shoulders. 
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Num. 5:18 is the only Old Testament reference speaking to a woman being covered 


in public worship. It relates the ordinance for examining a suspected adulteress: 


“And the priest shall set the woman before the Lord, and uncover (para)°8 
the woman’s head and put the offering of memorial in her hands, which is 
the jealousy offering...” 


The Septuagint is the Greek translation of the Hebrew Old Testament dating from the 
third century BC. It translated the key Hebrew verb in this verse as apokalypto,°? which 
may refer to uncovering by letting something down. Apokalypto is cognate to the Greek 
word for “uncover” in 1 Cor. 11:5 & 13. Num. 5:18 could mean the priest was to remove 
a material head-covering, or to let down the woman’s done-up hair, or both. Either way, 
women covering their head in some way in public worship in this context was assumed. 
God’s prescription simply confirmed the decent, cultural practice then-current in society 
amongst his people. However, as there was no explicit ordinance for women to veil or 
cover their heads in the Tabernacle or Temple as a matter of religion, like there was for 
male-priests, and one may not add to God’s commandments (Dt. 4:2), given the evidence 
above that women at times commonly did not veil in public, it must have been allowed 
as a matter of religion that women could, and likely did at times, attend public worship 


in the Tabernacle, Temple or local synagogues®! without being veiled. 


Heavenly Creatures 


In connection with the Old Testament evidence, advocates of head-coverings often 
note in relation to 1 Cor. 11:10, “For this cause ought the woman to have power on her 
head because of the angels,” that the seraphim in Isaiah’s heavenly vision cover their 
faces (and feet) with their wings before God’s presence (Isa. 6:2). Such heavenly 


creatures and angels in the Bible, however, are generally represented as masculine (or at 


58 yw 
59 @IIOKGADIITO 
60 See the section below, “’Uncovered’ may refer to Bound-Up Hair Let-Loose.” 
61 Lev. 23:3; Dt. 18:6-8; 2 Chron. 17:9; Neh. 10:37-38; Ps. 74:8; Isa. 4:5; Lk. 4:16; Acts 15:21. 
62 Isbell: “The word which Paul appropriates in I Corinthians 11:5, 6, 7 and 13, to speak of heads 
covered or uncovered is that which the Greek Septuagint uses in Isaiah 6:2...” “Headship & Worship.” 
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least not feminine).® On this reading Isa. 6:2 is contrary to 1 Cor. 11:4. In the Tabernacle 
the two cherubim covering the mercy-seat with their wings in the Holy of Holies beheld 
the revealed presence of the Lord, contrary to Isa. 6:2, with open-face (Ex. 25:20, 22; 2 Sam. 
6:2; Ps. 80:1; Isa. 37:16; Eze. 9:3). In Rev. 10:1, 6, an angel, “sware by Him that liveth for 


ever and ever,” an act of worship, with “a rainbow... upon his head.” 


Those who seek to observe select, culturally conditioned details of worship in the 
Bible are left with a dilemma when it comes to covering one’s feet, and how far. In 
contrast to the seraphim, David prayed to the Lord with head covered and feet bare (2 
Sam. 15:30-32). God told Moses at the burning bush, “Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground” (Ex. 3:5). Paul and Silas “at 
midnight... prayed and sang praises unto God” in prison with “their feet fast in the 
stocks” (Acts 16:24-25). In Israel it was common to wear sandals (Mk. 6:9), hence no 
doubt in worship (note Jn. 13:5-15); yet is it wrong for certain Asian cultures to take off 


their shoes for worship, as they do in entering any home? 


Background to 
Shaving of the Head 


Corinthian head-coverings were tightly tied up in 1 Cor. 11 with what was clearly 
a cultural practice: shearing or shaving a woman’s head (vv. 5-6).° The Old Testament 
cultural background is very pertinent: Persons would cut off their hair and shave their 
heads in response to an acute distress or calamity, this conveying shame and being 
confounded (Job 1:20; Isa. 3:24; 7:20; Jer. 7:20; 48:37-38; Eze. 5:1-2; 7:18; Amos 8:10; a 
woman, Dt. 21:11-13).© Plucking out one’s hair, or another’s, even their beard, was an 
act of humiliating oneself or them (Ezra 9:3; Neh. 13:25; Isa. 50:6). One thing striking 
about the practices in these verses is their great variety of specifics. There was no strict 
rule the people, or God revealing his judgments, were bound to. The general conveyance 


of shame is clear, but what was the meaning of all the various details? They were 


63 The only exception may be the vision of Zech. 5:9. 

64 “Paul uses the [two similar] words together pleonastically, for emphasis, as in the Septuagint 
version of Micah 1:16.” Michael D. Marlowe, “The Woman’s Headcovering” (2008), v. 6 
https: / /www.bible-researcher.com/headcoverings.html 

65 Plutarch, Roman Questions, 267B, #14. 
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understood in their society, like so many things in Scripture, whether we comprehend 


them or not. 


In coming to 1 Cor. 11, material head-covering advocates sometimes understand 
shearing to simply mean “cut short.” Hence a favorite argument of theirs® is: if the 
covering of the passage referred to hair, then Paul would be saying, “If a woman is 
uncovered and has short hair like a man, then she is to be shorn and her hair cut short 
like a man’s,” which makes no sense. “Shaven,” zyreo,°” means to be shaved,** as with a 
razor. While “shorn,” keiro,°? may mean to cut hair short in the style of men’s,”° it may 
also signify having hair wholly cut off, close to the skin, by implements other than a 
razor.’ Even men, such as Paul or Aquila, may be shorn in sign of taking a vow (Acts 
18:18).72 Hence Paul’s argument that women be shorn holds if Corinthian head-coverings 
were not necessarily veils and some women came in with short hair like men. 


Nonetheless, the statement of one material-veil proponent is true: “the intent of the 


66 Weeks: “If the covering is merely long hair, there would be no need to argue that being uncovered 
is the same as being shaven. To take off the covering would be to shave the head.” “Head Covering;” John 
Murray, “Head Coverings and Decorum in Worship: a Letter by Professor John Murray” (1973) 
https: //www.the-highway.com/headcovering_Murray.html; Isbell: “Only the traditional [cloth covering] 
view does justice to verses 5 and 6. As Murray has observed... Therefore, remarks Weeks...” “Headship 
& Worship;” Wallace, “Head Covering in 1 Cor 11:2-16.” Schwertley: “the idea that the covering refers to 
hair and not a cloth veil is rendered impossible by Paul’s comparison between being uncovered and having 
short, mannish hair.” “Head Coverings,” 6. 

67 Eopew 

6 Logeion, Cvupea. 

6 Kelp 

70 Plutarch: “So in Greece, whenever any misfortune comes, the women cut off [Keipw] their hair 
and the men let it grow, for it is usual for men to have their hair cut [keiow] and for women to let it grow.” 
Roman Questions, 14. 

71 Logeion, keip@. The Greek term is most often used in the Septuagint for shearing sheep; Edwin 
Hatch & Henry Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897) 1.758. “I want my 
sheep shorn, not shaven.” Dio Chrysostom (tf c. 115), Roman History, 57.10.5. Three of the four times it 
refers to humans, the shearing is undesirable. The only instance it may not have been shameful was with 
regard to the man Absalom, an extraordinary case; Philip Brown II, ‘Eikon kai doxa Theou: An Interpretive 
Key to 1 Cor. 11:2-16' (Bible Faculty Leadership Summit, 2003), 9-10; Marvin Vincent, Word Studies in the 
New Testament, vol. 3, The Epistles of Paul (NY: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902) 247; Gordon Fee, The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians in The New International Commentary on the New Testament (Eerdmans, 1987) 511, fn. 
82; Hans Conzelmann, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975) 
181 fn. 4. 

7 Clement of Alexandria: “Samson... by another woman was shorn of his manhood.” Instructor, 
3.11 in eds. Alexander Roberts & James Donaldson, The Ante-Nicene Fathers (ANF) rev. A. Coxe (NY: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1913) 2.287; PG 8.614. 
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covering in this passage is something that could be put on or taken off... one we choose 


to wear or not to wear.”73 


The most commonly heard explanation for Paul’s recommended shearing rite as 
shameful is that Corinthian prostitutes were known for having shorn or shaved 
heads. Hence, if a woman will not honorably cover her head in the Christian assembly, 
let her be as a whore. The main problem with this is there is nearly no evidence that 
ancient Greek prostitutes had shaved or shorn heads.”4 The women on typical Greek pots 
thought to be prostitutes by some, which may be doubted,” are pictured with both short 
and long hair, sometimes up, sometimes down, sometimes with and sometimes without 
material head-coverings.”° The consistent theme, rather than one particular hairstyle, is 


perversion and disorder. 


There is substantial evidence in Paul’s era, however, for women having their hair 
cut off as a punishment for adultery.”” The practice was also linked with certain athletes, 


mourning, shamelessness and lesbians.”° One learned writer provides more background: 


“Since ancient times victorious armies have shaved their conquered enemies bald 
in order to degrade them and leave a visible mark of their defeat [Isa. 7:20]. In 


ancient Rome and Greece slaves could be identified by their short hair cuts or 


7% Karen McDaniel, “Why do Some Women’ Cover their Heads?” 
https: / /web.archive.org/web/19990506115709/http:/ /www.prophezine.com/search/database/is37.7.h 
tml 

74 David W. Gill, “The Importance of Roman Portraiture for Head-Coverings in 1 Corinthians 11:2- 
16,” Tyndale Bulletin 41 (2) (1990) 251-52; Fee, Corinthians, 511, fn. 80. Conzelmann, Commentary, 186 fn 46. 

One obscure evidence of association from Cyprus: Dio Chrysostom, Orations 64.3. 

5 Gloria Ferrari walks through how numerous such pictures thought to describe real scenes with 
prostitutes turned out to be fictional and of very different settings and characters: Figures of Speech: Men & 
Maidens in Ancient Greece (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002) 17-25, esp. 19-20. 

76 Curtis E. Montier, Let Her Be Shorn: 1 Corinthians 11 & Female Head Shaving in Antiquity, MA 
thesis (Denton, TX: University of North Texas, 2015). Images are on pp. 13-21; beware: they involve orgies. 

77 Dio Chrysostom, Orations 64.3; Tacitus, Germany, 19; Wettstein, Novum Testamentum, 157; 
Vincent, Word Studies, 247; Philip B. Payne gives many references, “A Critique of P. T. Massey’s “The 
Meaning of katakxaAvbrito and kata Kepadijs éx@v in 1 Corinthians 11.2-16,” NTS 53 (2007) 17-18; Montier, 
Let her be Shorn, 37-43. So Johann H. Heidegger (+1698), Epistolarum S. Pauli ad Corinthios analysis exegetica 
(Zurich: Gessner, 1699) 99 mid. 

78 Heinrich A.W. Meyer provides citations, Critical & Exegetical Hand-Book to the Epistles to the 
Corinthians (NY: Funk & Wagnalls, 1884) 1 Cor. 11:5; Fee, 511 fn. 81. For mourning: Lucian (ft after 180), On 
the Syiran Goddess, 6. 
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shaved heads...”? Roman authorities also shaved the heads of the early Christians 


as a form of ridicule and humiliation.”®° 


The Meaning of Shaving the Head 
1 Cor. 11:5-6 


So what was Paul alluding to in vv. 4-5? As (1) Paul’s concern in the churches and 
their unity in practice was international in scope (1 Cor. 11:16), (2) the varied Old 
Testament evidence clearly conveys having a sheared head was shameful generally, 
whatever the particulars, though not necessarily a mark of the immoral, (3) numerous of 
the Greco-Roman practices above would have been visible, significant and common in 
society, yet not necessarily inherently immoral, (4) there is a question whether one 
unspoken and not explicit referent could be clearly intended or understood, and (5) the 
very breaking of the Corinthian, female, public-covering custom implied dishonor upon 
the woman’s husband, or men generally, and herself as a female, reversing gender 
recognition and roles: a lowest common denominator approach is attractive. Paul’s at- 
least-rhetorical advocation of shearing or shaving uncovered women seems to have 
implied grief, shame or disgrace generally,8! with overtones of marital or gender 
unfaithfulness. Examples in ancient literature evidence sheared women appearing (no 


doubt as they did) mannish.®* Paul’s stated penalty, which likely did not stem so much 


” eds. William Smith & Charles Anthon, A Dictionary of Greek & Roman Antiquities, 3‘ American 
ed. (NY: American Book Co., 1900) 293 rt col bot; Montier, Let her be Shorn, 35-36. 

80 Anonymous, ” Understanding 1 Corinthians 11:2-16 in Light of Culture & Veiling in the Cult of 
Dionysius,” 6. Aristophanes: “she of whom a coward was born or a worthless man, a bad trierarch or an 
unskillful pilot, should sit with shaven head...” Thesmophoriazusae, 838. Pheme Perkins provides examples 
of being shaven ina dream signifying an ill omen, shipwrecked sailors having shaved heads (from calamity, 
taking a vow or from giving a thank-offering), slaves being shaved by oppressors, it being a distinctive of 
the devotees of Isis, and as it was sometimes done with a thank-offering, such as for a man giving up 
philosophy; First Corinthians in Paideia Commentaries on the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 
2012) 139. A less likely connection is that of the Greek, religious, votive offerings entailing girls cutting off 
their hair: W.H.D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1902) 240-45. 

81 James Moffatt: “This was a well-known reproach for Greek women. One of Menander’s [c. 
342/341-c. 290 BC] comedies was on the outrage done to a girl by a jealous lover who cut her hair short, 
and the scene was laid at Corinth; a shaven woman was disgraced, even if her head was shaved or cropped 
against her will, and much more so if she cut her own hair short, by way of aping men.” The First Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians (NY: Harper, 1890) 151. 

82 In Fee, 511 fn. 81. Lucian, Runaways 27 & Apuleius, Metamorphoses 7.6 as cited by Everett 
Ferguson, “Of Veils & Virgins: Greek, Roman, Jewish & Early Christian Practice,” Restoration Quarterly, 56, 
no. 4 (2014) 230, 234. 
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from Paul as from a conservative ethos in the era, fit the nature of the infraction and was 
less severe than some civil penalties for similar infractions.8> Hence, if a woman wants 
to dishonorably appear in public uncovered and bare like a man, desiring his place, then, 
by a reductio ad absurdum, take it all the way and let her be shorn bare, as that is all the 
same. If it be ashame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, then let her be covered (vv. 5- 
6). 


But there is an even more persuasive option giving greater sense to Paul’s 
argument, making it seamless.*+ For Jews, per Num. 5:18, a suspected adulteress had her 
head-covering undone, involving her hair being let down (as will be seen). A later rabbi 
in the Babylonian Talmud taught this to be a warning to Jewish women not to go out with 
their hair let down.®> To do so was not only dishonorable generally,*° from the Biblical 
tie it was also equivalent to accusing oneself of adultery. For the Greeks and Romans, 
letting down the hair-bun (as will be seen) of an adulteress was a precondition to shaving 


her head. These were two steps in the same penalty for adulteresses. 


Hence, a woman with let-down hair may be®’ understood to have accused herself 
of adultery: let her accusation stand. This “is even all one as if she were shaven. For if 
the woman be not covered, let her also be shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be 
shorn or shaven, let her be covered” (1 Cor. 11:5-6). This is a more literal understanding 
of the end of v. 5, which does not say, “let it be taken further and shave her,” but “that is 
even all one as if she were shaven.” It is concluded that Paul’s primary allusion, which 
would have been picked up on by Jews, Romans and Greeks alike, was to adulterers 
being uncovered and shaven (the moral abhorrence of it deterring single women as well). 
If this reference was lost on anyone, a reductio ad absurdum to the general shamefulness of 


being shaved would have been well understood. 


83 Montier, Let her be Shorn, 37, 41-42. 

84 James B. Hurley gave this interpretation in, “Did Paul Require Veils or the Silence of Women? A 
Consideration of 1 Cor 11:2-16 & 1 Cor 14:33b-36,” Westminster Theological Journal, 35:2 (Winter 1973) 199, 
203. 

85 The Hebrew phrase from Num. 5:18 is used; Babylonian Talmud, Ketubot 72.a.19. 

86 A man letting down the head-covering and/or hair of a Jewish woman in the marketplace was 
fined; Mishnah, Bava Kamma 8.6. 

87 This is not a necessary inference, but it is an appropriate one Paul picks up on and applies in the 
debacle in the Corinthian churches. If it was necessary, the deviant women probably would not have been 
doing it. There is a similar analogy to contemporary women taking off their wedding rings: it doesn’t 
necessarily imply divorce; they might do it to show their freedom and equality with their husband. But a 
pastor would be warranted to say this is all the same as a divorce, and if it is a shame to be divorced, then 
put your wedding rings back on. Hyperbole is preserved in this interpretation. 
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General issues pertaining more closely to the New Testament will next be taken 
up, including mutable ordinances, their moral foundation and that universal reasons do 
not necessarily make a worship practice perpetual, before moving on to further issues of 


ethics and worship, and then to 1 Cor. 11 itself. 


3. New Testament 


Circumstantially Conditioned, 
Mutable Ordinances 


Head-coverings were among “the ordinances” that Paul had “delivered,” or was 
delivering to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 11:2), possibly seen in connection with the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper in the second half of the chapter. That is one of the strongest 
arguments for perpetual head-coverings.8® Yet head-coverings were not sacraments,®? 
and the various ordinances and practices Paul was establishing in his first letter to 
Corinth, and his letters generally, were of various natures,” most of which were being 


positively enacted based on incidents, abuses or needs that had arisen in the churches. In 


88 Seth Skolnitsky, “Translator’s Preface” in Men, Women & Order in the Church: Three Sermons by 
John Calvin, trans. Seth Skolnitsky (Dallas, TX: Presbyterian Heritage Publications, 1992) 4; Isbell: 
“.. chapter 11 he is delivering ordinances he has received from Christ (verses 2 and 23... Therefore his 
teaching about head coverings is not a matter of a cultural convention. 4. Because this ordinance is given 
with apostolic authority, it is of universal application in all the churches of Christ (I Cor. 11:16 and 14:33- 
36).” “Headship & Worship”; Silversides: “The word rendered ‘ordinance’ (v. 2) is consistently used of that 
which has apostolic authority (rendered tradition in 2 Thess 2:15 & 3:6).” “Headcovering;” Kayser, 
Exegesis, v. 2. Schwertley also derives apostolic authority for perpetual coverings from “we” in v. 16, “we 
have no such custom,” “Head Coverings,” 21-22. 

89 A sacrament is a “holy ordinance instituted by Christ in his church, to signify, seal, and exhibit 
unto those that are within the covenant of grace, the benefits of his mediation; to strengthen and increase 
their faith, and all other graces; to oblige them to obedience; to testify and cherish their love and 
communion one with another; and to distinguish them from those that are without.” WLC #162, see the 
Biblical proof-texts. The ordinance of head-coverings was not religiously holy, was not instituted by Christ, 
was not exclusive to his Church to mark them as distinct from civil society, did not signify, seal and exhibit 
the benefits of his mediation to strengthen and increase faith and all other graces, nor did it oblige to them 
obedience in all the duties of the Covenant, nor did it testify of or cherish Christians’ love and communion 
one with another. 

% “Ordinance” is used in the New Testament of things with very different natures: Eph. 2:15; Col. 
2:14, 20; Heb. 9:1, 10; 1 Pet. 2:13, contra Kayser: “Scripture knows of only two types of traditions handed 
down. It forbids any subjection for a moment to the “traditions of men” (Matt. 15:1-9; Mark 7:1-13; Col. 
2:8), but it treats as infallible and binding the traditions handed down from the apostles (2 Thes. 2:15; 3:6).” 
Exegesis, v. 2. 
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only Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, he admonishes and ordains for the Corinthians 
that:%1 


They do not go to civil law with fellow believers (for a number of natural 
and spiritual reasons, 1 Cor. 6:1-8), not fornicate (1 Cor. 6:13-20), for single 
persons not to romantically touch each other (1 Cor. 7:1), for spouses not to 
defraud each other of their bodies (1 Cor. 7:2-5), for a believer not to 
abandon an unbelieving spouse (1 Cor. 7:16), for persons who have become 
Christians to remain in their natural callings (“And so ordain I in all 
churches,” 1 Cor. 7:17-24), not to scandalize Christian brothers over eating 
meat in the market previously offered to idols (1 Cor. 8), that ministers of 
the Word should normally be paid for their labors (1 Cor. 9:4-15), that they 
should not fellowship in sacrifices to idols (1 Cor. 10:19-22), that women 
should cover their head in church assemblies (1 Cor. 11:3-16), that they 
ought to wait for each other in eating the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. 11:21- 
22, 33-34) and examine themselves before partaking of it (1 Cor. 11:28- 
29). “And the rest will I set in order when I come” (1 Cor. 11:34). 


Paul also instructs and ordains that there should be no schism in the 
Christian body (1 Cor. 12:25), that persons seek to prophesy in Christian 
assemblies rather than speak in tongues (1 Cor. 14:1-12), that unknown 
languages in the assemblies be translated (1 Cor. 14:13-25), all ought to be 
done in public order unto edifying (1 Cor. 14:26), the prophets prophesy in 
turn, three at most (1 Cor. 14:26-33), women keep silence in the churches, 
asking their husbands at home if needed (1 Cor. 14:34-35) and all things be 
done decently and in order (1 Cor. 14:40). 


Paul also ordained a collection to be implemented on the first day of the 
week, “as I have given order to the churches of Galatia,” so there need be 
no gatherings when Paul come, and for resources to be sent to the needy in 
Jerusalem (1 Cor. 16:1-3). They were to do all things with charity (1 Cor. 
16:14), submit to the house of Stephanus and fellow ministerial laborers (1 
Cor. 16:15-16), greet one another with a holy kiss (1 Cor. 16:20), and “If any 


1 For a similar list, see Francis Roberts (t1675), Clavis Bibliorum, The Key of the Bible (London: 
Calvert, 1648) 197-200. 
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man love not the Lord Jesus Christ,” he was to fall under the highest 


excommunication, Anathema Maranatha (1 Cor. 16:22). 


While some of these items have a more moral and abiding character, yet others are a 
matter of wisdom, may have exceptions, could be done otherwise, may not pertain to us, 
might need to be changed with circumstances or be made obsolete, or may only bind in 
the good end that they are appointed for. If this is the case, then a category of Church 
ordinances arising from the call of natural and spiritual circumstances, benefitting the 
mission, order and well-being of the Church, which are yet temporal and changeable 
according to the condition of the Church in this world” ought to be self-consciously 
acknowledged. The very admitting of this category goes a long way to including head- 
coverings in it: What else in the New Testament so prominently appears to be a product 


of cultural practice in worship? 


Though nearly forgotten today, the theological category of mutable Church 
ordinances was a common-place at the Reformation, treated in detail in confessions and 
tomes of theology.?> Not only were head-coverings cited under this heading in a number 
of early, foundational reformed confessions and a reformed, national form of Church 


government, but 1 Cor. 11:2, mentioning “ordinances,” became a common-place in 


92 Erasmus: “which is yet of no great importance, nor [is] much weighty, but such as may, if the 
time and place so require, be changed.” The Seconde Tome... of the Paraphrase of Erasmus upon the Newe 
Testament ([London] 1549), xxx; Genevan Bible Notes (1560): “This tradition was observed according to the 
time and place that all things might be done in comeliness and to edification.” The Geneva Bible: a facsimile 
of the 1560 edition (Madison, WI: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1969) 1 Cor. 11:4; Genevan Bible Notes 
(1599): “calling those particular laws of comeliness and honesty, which belong to the ecclesiastical policy, 
traditions: which afterward they called canons.” The Geneva Bible: a facsimile of the 1599 edition (Buena Park, 
CA: The Geneva Publishing Company, 1991) 1 Cor. 11:1; this comment is verbatim in Beza, The New 
Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ, translated out of Greek (London: Barker, 1599) 1 Cor. 11:1, p. 74(r). Poole: 
“and keep the ordinances’: ... The word signifies anything that is doctrinally delivered, or taught men, 
whether it concerns faith or manners. It is thought, that in this text it doth not signify what the apostle had 
delivered to them with respect to faith, or their moral conversation, but with respect to matters of order...” 
Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:2. 

% ‘Other Reformed Confessions & Documents’ at ‘On the Ordinances, Order & Policy of the 
Church’ (RBO), and this webpage generally. 

%* Augsburg Confession (1530), 7.15; Tetrapolitan Confession (1530), ch. 14; Nassau Confession 
(1578), “Superstitious bending of the knee”; Discipline of the Reformed Churches of France, ch. 10, canons 
1-2, all at ‘Confessions, Books of Discipline & National Bible Commentaries’ at ‘Head Coverings in the 
Post-Reformation’ (RBO). Note the vast, qualified reception of the otherwise Lutheran Augsburg 
Confession by the reformed on the webpage. 
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homilies and Bible commentaries for the discussion of mutable, ecclesiastical 


ordinances.” 


A paradigmatic example given by the reformed for a mutable church ordinance 
was the forbidding of eating blood and things strangled (Acts 15:20,29), this being part of 
“the decrees... ordained of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem” (Acts 16:4). The far and 
away dominant view of the Reformation was that this prohibition was only binding in 
those early Church circumstances due to scandal, where Jews would be unnecessarily 
offended and the truth of Christian liberty in such indifferent things had not yet been able 
to be fully taught and established, in contradistinction to such ceremonial rites,°° where 
Christians were still largely looked upon in society as a part of Judaism. Read the 
Scriptural and ethical arguments of the reformed” and see that they were Scripturally 
right. Scandal likewise was paramount for Paul in 1 Corinthians 11 respecting head- 
coverings. Reformed theologians commonly paired the prohibition of eating blood with 


Corinthian head-coverings.% 


The Reformation was able to recognize Corinthian head-coverings as customable 
and mutable as, generally speaking, the reformers were aware: (1) practices varied in 


antiquity, (2) Biblical evidence varied, (3) practices varied in Europe in their time, and (4) 


% Rudolph Gwalther (1586), In espistolam D. Pauli apostoli ad Corinthios priorem (Heidelberg, 1601) 
206.a-b; Vermigli, Ad Corinthios, 148.b-149.a; Beza, Novum Testamentum, 149; Wolfgang Musculus ($1563), 
In ambas apostoli Pauli ad Corinthios epistolas, commentarii (Basil: Hervagius, 1559) 375.B-376.A & 377.A-B; 
Marlorat, Expositio, 157; Benedict Aretius ({1574), Commentarii in priorem epistolam D. Pauli ad Corinthios 
(Lausanne: Bernensius, 1579), 326-27; Pareus, v. 2: “...traditions... the authority is of the bishops and 
doctors of the Church; yet of this we do not much labor: two conditions are set down in the way: One, if 
the ecclesiastical institutions are pious according to the Word of God, respecting ecclesiastical decorum and 
order, however not new parts of doctrine or articles of faith... The other condition is, the observance of the 
ecclesiastical institutions may not touch the worship of God or constrain consciences outside the case of 
scandal.” 544, rt col, B; especially, 544-45. Note the term “ceremonies” was often used broadly for any 
ecclesiastical ordinance. William Fulke (1589) on v. 2: “2. Paul’s traditions which he delivered, were either 
concerning matters of doctrine and faith, which are perpetual, and they be all expressed in the Scriptures, 
or else of ceremonies which are mutable by authority of the church, according to time, places, and persons, 
observing the general rules prescribed by the Apostle, that all things be done in order and comeliness, and 
to edification.” Confutation of the Rhemish Testament (1582; NY: 1834) 202. Johannes Piscator (+1625), 
Commentarii in omnes libros Novi Testamenti, 34 ed. (Herborn, 1638) 536, 1 Cor. 11:2; English Annotations: 
““and keep the ordinances’ By the word... in the original, which signifies traditions, he means... particular 
ordinances of comeliness, and good order, which belong to ecclesiastical policy, which afterward were 
called canons.” 1 Cor. 11:2. Cocceius, 294, §§3-9; Poole, Synopsis, 5.461.40-50. 

% The inclusion of not eating blood in Gen. 9, before Moses, does not mean it was not typological 
and ceremonial, as reformers and puritans argued. 

97 ‘On Eating & Drinking Blood...’ (RBO). 

* Tossanus, Commentarios, 91 top; Gillespie, A Treatise of Miscellany Questions (Edinburgh: Lithgow, 
1649), ch. 13, p. 166; Vermigli, Beza & Anthony Faius (¢1615), Cawdrey & Palmer, John Trapp (+1669) (citing 
William Sclater, 1626), Turretin & John Cotton (t1652) at ‘Head Coverings in the Post-Reformation’. 
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practices varied in Church history, including in Medieval ecclesiastical ordinances (as 


with eating blood).°? Hence Gillespie later gave the rule: 


“of following Christ and the commendable example of his apostles [1 Cor. 11:1] in 
all things wherein it is not evident that they had some such special reason moving 


them to do that which they did, as does not concern us.”1 


To ignore or deny the Biblical and Reformation category of mutable Church 
ordinances is to strait-jacket!® the universal Church, under so many varied cultures 
throughout world history, and her Great Commission, so that she cannot order God's 
worship according to nature’s light and what is common to human actions and societies 
according to due, Christian prudence and the Word’s general principles. Without this 
category it would be impossible to govern the Church or for her to assemble at all. To 
ignore the concept, when it is so thoroughly exampled and taught throughout Scripture, 
is to ignore God’s Word, nature’s light, Westminster Confession 1.6 and classic reformed 


and presbyterian theology.!0 


Culturally Conditioned Obligations 


with a Moral Foundation 


Some persons dogmatize without qualification on a superficial reading of select 


Bible verses, ignoring God-given common sense and the larger natural and Scriptural 


9 Johannes Hoornbeeck (+1666), Miscellanea Sacra (Utrecht: vande Water, 1689) 351-52. 

100 English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 4, ch. 5, p. 21. 

101 The Vulgate had translated paradoseis katekete, “hold the ordinances,” 1 Cor. 11:2, as praecepta 
tenetis, “keep the commandments.” Beza translated it, traditiones retinetis, “retain the traditions,” the verb 
being softer, saying “The apostle abstains from this term [“commandments”] with industry. Erasmus, 
Institutes. See Mt. 15:3.” 149. Pareus follows Beza in this translation; 554, It col, D. Calvin: “women should 
not go out in public with uncovered heads (1 Cor. 11:5). And we have many others in daily use, such as: 
that we pray with knees bent and head bare... But because He did not will in outward discipline and 
ceremonies what we ought to do (because He foresaw that this depended upon the state of the times, and 
He did not deem one form suitable for all ages)” Calvin: Institutes Of The Christian Religion, ed. John T. 
McNeill, trans. Ford L. Battles in The Library of Christian Classics, vol. XXI (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1960) bk. 4, ch. 10, sections 29-30, pp. 1207-8. Hall: “here are rules of order for the outward fashion of 
praying and prophesying; these may be as variable as the other are constant, it is no more possible to fit all 
Churches and countries with one form than to fit all bodies with one suit, or all limbs with one size...” “The 
Women’s Vail,” 237. 

102 ‘On Natural Gestures, Signs & Customs about Worship’ (RBO). 
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context, especially when the Bible verse is a direct command. Yet who would press it is 
of the utmost divine and Scriptural imperative we, “Greet all the brethren with an holy 
kiss” (1 Thess. 5:26)? Answer: many of the Independents of the seventeenth century, 
who, as some of the Biblicists! of their day sought to resurrect the holy kiss as a divine, 
apostolic, Church ordinance, along with foot-washing, anointing with oil, laying the 
offering at the deacons’ feet, administering the Lord’s Supper only in the evening and in 
observing love-feasts as necessary. In numerous of these practices they were the heirs of 
the sixteenth century Anabaptists. Churches reformed according to the Word of God 
argued against both sects at every point: these practices had circumstantially and 


culturally relative aspects though found in Scripture and the apostolic Church.1% 


One of the most important and seemingly plausible arguments of head-covering 
advocates is that Paul founds and enforces them upon and from natural and spiritual 
principles (1 Cor. 11:3, 7-10, 13-15). As these principles are universal and timeless, so are 
head-coverings.!" This is how the Independents argued for the perpetualness of the holy 
kiss and their other practices. Does not Paul give as universally applicable principles for 
the kiss: “Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; and the God of 
love and peace shall be with you. Greet one another with an holy kiss” (2 Cor. 13:11- 
12)? Is not the kiss a token and expression of the peace that is with us all in Christ Jesus 
(1 Pet. 5:14)? 


103 For the reformed teaching against Biblicism: ‘Contra Biblicism’ at ‘On Customs, the Holy Kiss, 
Foot Washing, Anointing with Oil, Love Feasts, etc.’ (RBO). Here’s only a few examples of Biblicism from 
head-covering advocates. Skolnitsky: ”...the net effect is to ignore the apostolic legislation, which is, of 
course, to disregard the law of God.” “Translator’s Preface,” 3; Bruce Waltke: “a woman who prays or 
prophesies in an assembly of believers should cover her head as a symbol of her submission to the absolute 
will of God...” “1 Corinthians 11:2-16: an Interpretation,” Bibliotheca Sacra 135 (1978) 56; Isbell: “As an act 
of decorum in worship, the woman is to wear the sign of the man’s authority. It may be that this apostolic 
rule is part of the decorum and order referred to in 11:34, and in 14:33 and 40 [about keeping decency and 
order], and if so those verses would speak of divine mandates.” “Headship & Worship;” Kayser: “Either it 
is acommandment of men (culture) or a commandment of God... Paul wants them to guard the tradition 
on dress code from any change.” “Paul says, ‘every man.’ This was not an outmoded principle that applies 
only to first century men in Corinth. It is universal language.” Exegesis, vv. 2 & 4. 

104 ‘On Customs, the Holy Kiss, Foot Washing, Anointing with Oil, Love Feasts, etc.’ (RBO). 

105 Weeks: “The argument consistently turns upon the created order. Being the created order, it is 
an order valid in all times and places.” “Head Covering”; Murray, quoted by Isbell: “Since Paul appeals to 
the order of creation (vss. 3b, vss. 7ff.), it is totally indefensible to suppose that what is in view and enjoined 
had only local or temporary relevance. The ordinance of creation is universally and perpetually applicable, 
as also are the implications for conduct arising therefrom.” Murray, “Head Coverings” & Isbell, “Headship 
& Worship;” Silversides, “The headcovering requirement is based on the order of creation.” 
“Headcovering.” 
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Foot-washing: is it not an expression of love (Lk. 7:44), which all Christians are to 
have? This practice was left us as an example by Jesus upon the strongest natural and 
spiritual principles (Jn. 13:4-5,12-17). The Scriptural context includes other trans- 
cultural duties, such as women faithfully raising up children, lodging strangers, relieving 
the afflicted and following every good work (1 Tim. 5:10). Shaking the dust from one’s 
feet: is it not a testimony against unbelievers (Mk. 6:11; 9:5)? Not only was it enjoined on 
ministers of the Word, but it was exampled by them, out of obedience (Mt. 10:14; Acts 
13:50-51). Oil is symbolic of gladness and blessing (Ps. 133; 45:7; Heb. 1:9); it is connected 
with the sick (Mk. 6:13; Lk. 10:33-34), elders and prayer (James 5:13-18). Are not all these 
things perpetual? As all the above general principles may equally be fulfilled in alternate 
cultural expressions, or in heart and affection without a distinctive particular custom at 
all, it is clear these distinctive, particular practices are not necessary for us, nor derive 
simply, only and necessarily from those universal, natural and spiritual principles apart 


from that first century culture. 


Universal Reasons do Not make a Worship Practice 


Perpetually Binding 


Universal reasons, such as Paul gives for head-coverings in 1 Cor. 11:7-10, 13, are 
sometimes thought to make a worship practice perpetually binding.!°° As William Ames 
(11633) and John Owen (+1683) noted, however, numerous Mosaic rites had universal, 


immutable, moral, and distinctly religious reasons given for them:1°7 


“And every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth shall be an 
abomination; it shall not be eaten... For I am the Lord your God: ye shall 
therefore sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be holy; for I am holy” (Lev. 
11:41, 44). 


God in this context was sovereignly establishing these rites for his people by his 
command (Lev. 8:35; 10:13, etc.) and right over those whom He saved (Lev. 25:37- 


38, 55; 26:13-14, etc.). The universal reasons given from God’s nature confirm his 


106 Kayser: “If this ‘sign’ [v. 10] is as transient and relative as many make it out to be, it seems 
difficult to account for Paul appealing to so many supra-cultural norms to enforce it.” Objection 1. 
107 Ames, The Marrow of Theology (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1997) 279, point 9; Owen, A Brief Instruction 
in the Worship of God ([London] 1667), question 4, p. 14. 
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authority to do so. The further specific, natural and spiritual reasons given in the larger 
context reveal how the rites are in accord with nature and spiritual principles (or 
Christian prudence), they being expressions of those principles and devotion to God as 
they are obeyed. Yet those imposed observances, though not explicitly stated in the local 
text, were clearly meant to be temporal and circumstantially conditioned (Gen. 49:10; Dt. 
14:2; 18:18-19; 2 Sam. 23:3-5; Isa. 66:18-21; Dan. 9:24-27; Mt. 15:20; Gal. 3:23-4:5; Heb. 
11:9-10). Neither the universal nor specific spiritual reasons given meant these practices 


could not be otherwise. 


Hence, though the Corinthian head-coverings had a moral and _ spiritual 
foundation (1 Cor. 11:3), with specific, augmenting, universal reasons (1 Cor. 11:7-15), 
yet this is no Scriptural warrant head-coverings were necessarily a perpetual rite. To 
understand this better, in considering ethics and worship further, natural versus positive 
laws will be distinguished, head-coverings for worship will be shown not to derive from 
pure-nature, nor be a means of grace, nor a positive religious appointment. After clearing 


these things 1 Cor. 11 itself will be further examined with much profit. 


108 Ulrich Zwingli (1531): “But he did not prescribe perpetual and immutable laws, but taught 
mores and honor... They are free, even certain externals: yet so as the public manner is served, nor is 
contumaciously disregarded, because custom and religion is of public honor.” In evangelicam historiam de 
domino nostro Jesu Christo, per... epistolasque aliquot Pauli, annotationes (Zurich: Froschoverus, 1539) 473 bot. 
Conrad Pellican (+1556) repeats Zwingli’s words verbatim: In omnes apostolicas epistolas, Pauli, Petri, Jacobi, 
Joannis et Judae... commentarii (Zurich: Froschoverus, 1539), 240 top. 
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4, Ethics & Worship 


Natural vs. Positive Laws 


The traditional distinction between natural and positive laws was a significant 
reason why the reformed at the Reformation were able to easily discern the ethical 
differences inherent in various Scriptural Church ordinances. Reality and functioning in 
life cannot be accounted for without this distinction; Scripture assumes and evidences 
it. This distinction has been logically supposed throughout this book, but as the terms 


are unfamiliar to many, it has been saved till now to explain and apply it. 


Natural laws are the most fundamental teleological designs, forces, instincts and 
patterns inherent in nature itself, which always morally bind and apply. Given the 
natural order of this world, they cannot be otherwise. Positive laws are artificially put 
forth in time in particular circumstances. They are to be founded on natural laws, 
designing what is good. Yet they might be otherwise, or not at all, are changeable and 
are necessarily arbitrary in some degree. All human commands in particular 
circumstances are in some degree positive. As God's natural law overrides positive, 
human commands and practices when they conflict,1 after the Reformation many Swiss, 
French and other reformed ministers preached with a cap on, it was stated, due to the 
cold,!!° as the Lord desires mercy more than sacrifice (Hos. 6:6). To learn more about the 
ins and outs of natural and positive laws and how they relate to each other, see the 


Introduction on the page, On Positive Laws (RBO). 


109 ‘Natural Law, in Necessity, Over-Rules Positive Law when They Conflict’ at ‘On Positive Laws 
& Ordinances, & the Law of Nations’ (RBO). 

0 Zwingli, Annotationes, 473 bot; Pellican, Commentarii, 240, v. 4; Vermigli and Calvin in Marlorat, 
158, 1 Cor. 11:4; Vermigli, Ad Corinthios, 150.b.mid; Musculus, Commentarii, 384.B; Cappel, 3016.1-4; Mayer: 
“Now it is not to be thought that any covering being upon the head, as a little cap for the necessity of 
warmth, is against this ordinance, but such as whereby the distinction set betwixt man and woman is taken 
away, and a confusion is brought in...” Commentary, 1 Cor. 11:4-5, also Questions 2-4; Hall: “there are 
countries the extremity of whose cold climate is such that it is no boot to bid both sexes be covered, yea 
muffled up, for their own safety;” “The Women’s Vail,” p. 242. Poole: “’Having his head covered’; ...It is 
not to be understood of... any other covering which is necessary for the preservation of life and health; but 
such a covering as he might spare...” Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:4. Other reasons (which will be shown) must 
have factored in more prominently as pictures reveal that often only the preacher had a cap on while many 
of the other men did not. The same principle applies to heat: John Kennedy of Dingwall, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, on the renowned men of the older generation in the Highlands, Ross-shire: “they often 
appeared with a handkerchief on their head... who met to worship under a scorching sun...” The Days of 
the Fathers in Ross-shire, 4» ed. (Toronto: James Campbell, 1867) 87-88. 
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Female Head-Coverings are Not 


from Pure-Nature, vv. 13-14 


If the obligation of women to wear head-coverings derives from pure-nature (as 
some persons infer from 1 Cor. 11:13-14), then female head-coverings are universally 
binding and it is contrary to nature for women ever to take them off.!" Yet artificial head- 
coverings for females has not been written on the heart of man as natural law (Rom. 2:15), 
it is not known by instinct and practiced in some degree by all societies in all places and 
times, being universally recognized; nor is such able to be known solely by the light of 
nature,!!? nor is it found in the moral law, the Ten Commandments. Eve was not wearing 


a head-covering naked in the garden (Gen. 3:7). 


As head-coverings are artificial, being humanly constructed and bore a 
significance beyond their own material nature at Corinth (1 Cor. 11:10), they are by 
definition positive. Pure-nature is incapable of teaching head-coverings for women as 
the light of nature is not so explicit, distinct and clear as head-coverings are particular. 
That head-coverings should be only for women and not men is an even more explicit, 
distinct and clear distinguishing of custom. If head-coverings are taught in some way 
from nature that could only be as human rationality is applied to natural principles, yet 
that places them in the realm of secondary laws of nature and the practices of human 
society (female animals don’t wear head-coverings). No amount of investigation into 
nature can ever find that, contrary to nature, women ought to wear head-coverings at all 
times, just as it is not inherently wrong for women to have shaved heads. While head- 
coverings in some contexts may reflect natural laws, and bind for rational creatures to 
that degree, yet they must be largely positive, from a secondary law of nature, based on 
only general natural principles, and are at the level of the positive practices of human 


society. Thus head-coverings are variable. 


™ Musculus says 1 Cor. 11 does not condemn other practices outside of the sacred assembly or in 
private life; 384.A; Revius: “To violate the law of nature due to a corporal necessity is not allowed.” 23; 
Poole: “that question about the lawfulness of women’s going without any other covering upon their heads 
than their hair... is best determined from circumstances; for God having given to the woman her hair for a 
covering and an ornament, I cannot see how it should be simply unlawful... in the woman so dressing 
herself.” Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:6, pp. 577-78; Palmer: “A law of nature is a law, which may be proved not 
only just, but necessary, by principles drawn from the light of nature, which all reasonable men have still 
in their hearts.” Sabbatum Redivivum: or the Christian Sabbath Vindicated... divided into Foure Parts (London: 
Robert White, 1645) 9. 

112 Hugo, Epistolas omnes, 103.a It col, top; Gorranus, Enarratio, 245 rt col, top. 
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Female Head-Coverings for Worship are Not 


from Pure-Nature 


Factoring in the presence of God (who is everywhere) and worship does not 
change the above: the hole is only dug deeper. If female head-coverings for worship is 
from pure-nature, then female head-coverings are a formal, necessary concomitant to 
worship, even worship itself. Yet unfallen Eve, created on the sixth day, had no time to 
make cloth out of plants before she was to worship on the seventh day. She would have 
had to sew fig leaves together, which God did not take kindly to (Gen. 3:7-11). After the 
Fall, to think women cannot lawfully call out to God when they need Him the most (a 
kind of worship), because no head-covering is at hand, is absurd. Making artificial 


circumstances limit one’s access to God is not only contrary to nature, but idolatry. 


Here is why: Head-coverings are artificial and therefore above nature and positive, 
which makes a human positive necessary for worship. As this positive is not justified as 
necessary to all worship by the decency of all civil societies (head-coverings not being 
universal to them all), so female head-coverings for worship would be a humanly devised 
worship of God grounded only on the consent of the human will. Yet, in contrast to what 


the light of nature can teach: 


“the acceptable way of worshipping the true God is instituted by himself, and so 
limited by his own revealed will, that he may not be worshipped according to the 


imaginations and devices of men.” (WCF 21.1) 


To limit women worshipping God by a human device is to omit lawful, divinely 
approved worship, and to offer worship, not from God’s will, but only as it derives from 


the will of man. 


Yet as head-coverings in some circumstances may reflect God’s natural law, or be 
necessary according to his moral law (to fulfill natural decency, 7** Commandment, or 


prevent scandal, 6 Commandment) and add nothing to worship as such,"* not being 


13 Ames: “this indeed was required in every grave meeting of men and women: but not primarily 
and principally instituted for God’s worship. Paul surely did not institute them for new ceremonies, but 
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formally worship or necessary for worship per se, head-coverings may be so used in 
worship when justified by God’s own will revealed through nature’s light. Where head- 
coverings are not so justified, and hence necessary, they must be indifferent: Men can 
worship God acceptably with or without head-coverings (as is evidenced in Scripture); 
for example: a man praying to God while working with a hat on, or without one. No 
reason can be deduced from pure-nature why women may not do this as well, especially 


as woman was created out of man (Gen. 2:21-22; 1 Cor. 11:12). 


To clarify, let it be specifically asked: What inherent value does placing artificial 
material on one’s head (or not) for worshipping God have? Samuel Rutherford (+1661), 
a Scottish, Westminster divine, answered this question. In his most detailed treatment of 
worship, Rutherford distinguished all circumstances in worship are either: (1) merely 
physical, (2) merely moral or (3) mixed, partly physical and partly moral.™!4+ Moral things 
are morally or spiritually significant aspects of worship, and thus are regulated by God's 
Word. Things merely physical, and not moral, have no spiritual significance in God’s 
worship, but are purely indifferent, such as how tall or beautiful someone is (or not), time 
and place of itself, a person’s family pedigree, nationality, name, their clothes and “the 


head covered, or not covered.”115 


“All these are common concomitants of civil, natural and religious actions, for all 
actions performed by man of what kind soever, as natural, to eat, sleep, or 
civil... or religious, to preach or pray... must be done in time and place, so the 
agents must have some habit [garment], some gesture [posture] in the doing of all 
these actions... and [they] contribute no moral goodness or badness to the actions, 


as they are but common and unseparable circumstances...” 1 


Rutherford’s answer, which is correct, is that placing artificial material on one’s head has 
no intrinsic value in worshipping God whatsoever. Whether one wears a hat while 
praying because its cold, or not, or is in battle with a helmet on, or in space in an astronaut 
suit, whether one is praying under the covers in bed at night, with a ceiling or clouds 


overhead or not, of itself this neither adds nor subtracts any spiritual value whatsoever 


only urged the Corinthians not to neglect them, as being natural.” A Fresh Suit Against Human Ceremonies 
in Worship (1633), ch.3, section 28, “Concerning Women’s Veils, 1 Cor. 11,” 349. 
M4 Rutherford, Divine Right, Intro, 1-7. 
M5 Thid., 2. 
116 [bid., 2-3. 
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from the heart being poured out in worship unto God."7 1 Cor. 8:8 may be spoken of 
head-coverings as they are in themselves: “But head-coverings commendeth us not to 


God: for neither if we cover are we the better; neither if we cover not are we the worse.” 


Previously it was stated that “nature” in 1 Cor. 11:14 (“Doth not even nature itself 
teach you, that, if a man have long hair, it is a shame unto him?”) may grammatically refer 
to the secondary laws of nature as received customs in human society. As men with long 
hair do pray acceptably unto God in Scripture, so what Paul says in 1 Cor. 11:14 cannot be 
taught by pure-nature. This gives strong context to the verse before it, where Paul, saying, 
“Judge in yourselves: is it comely that a woman pray unto God uncovered?” (1 Cor. 11:13) 
does not appeal to Scripture, but natural conscience. As head-covering for worship is not 
written on the heart of man, Paul must have been appealing to the Corinthian Christians’ 
consciences in light of society around them,1!8 for the sake of comeliness, order, decency 


and preventing scandal."9 


Head-Coverings are Not 


a Means of Grace 


If head-coverings have value in worship at all (as they did in Corinth), this must 
derive from (1) the positive appointment of God in making them a means of grace or (2) 
religiously significant, or (3) they must bear a natural value deriving from the relations 
of natural circumstances.!2° The first two options will be refuted; three will be 


demonstrated true from 1 Cor. 11. 


The means of grace, while having a natural tendency according to their own 


material nature, yet are only means of spiritual grace by the gracious, positive ordination 


7 Rutherford: “In the field, or in the bed, clothed with gown or cloak, when we pray or preach, 
are mere accidents and circumstances of praying and preaching, and we grant them to be variable and 
indifferent... 3. Place or habit [garments] does not constitute praying and preaching in their specific nature; 
that were a wonder, for their objects do constitute their nature, and their objects are God and God’s Word,” 
Divine Right, Intro to Scandal, 649-50. 

8 Philip Doddridge’s (¢1751) paraphrase: “I may leave you to judge of yourselves whether it be 
according to the usages generally prevailing among us, decent for a woman to pray to God with that 
masculine and confident air which she must have when her head is uncovered.” The Family Expositor; or, a 
Paraphrase & Version of the New Testament; with Critical Notes (London: Baynes, 1825) 692-93. 

19 Zwingli, 474, 1 Cor. 11:13. Kayser: “To appeal to the conscience makes this a moral issue, not a 
cultural issue.” Objection 1. Cultural issues, however, may be and often are conscience and moral issues. 

120 Revius, 200 mid. 
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and promise of God revealed in Scripture, God sovereignly working grace in our souls 
by means of them, at his pleasure, or not, unto our spiritual salvation. Such is preaching, 
the reading of the Word, praying and the singing of psalms.!2! God promises in Scripture 


to work spiritual grace and our salvation through each of these.122 


While it is affirmed God blessed obedience in Corinthian women using head- 
coverings, as He does in the fulfillment of any other ethical obligation, especially in 
contrast to his revealed displeasure at disobedience, yet nowhere in 1 Cor. 11 or the rest 
of Scripture can God be found promising to work spiritual, saving and eternal grace in 
persons’ souls through the knowledge of the Savior, through persons putting artificial 
material on their head in worship.!*3 Cloth doesn’t have a nature conducive to this, and 


to imagine it is superstition. 


Coverings are Not by a Positive, 


Religious Appointment 


The most common view amongst head-covering proponents is that, though an 
appointment for head-coverings is not so clear for the Old Testament and may not have 
been present in it, nor are the coverings means of grace, nor required by pure-nature, yet 
coverings have an abiding religious value for New Testament worship due to being 
divinely, apostolicly appointed, this appointment being founded on universal, natural 
and spiritual principles. The religious value of covering goes beyond the general, natural 
and spiritual principles themselves and adheres to the particular practice of women 


covering for worship. 


Other practices given a religious value as worship by divine appointment are 


found in Scripture, such as the Sabbath at Creation,!*4 the many Levitical ordinances and 


21 WCF, ch. 21, §§3-5 

22 Preaching: Isa. 55:11; 61:1; Acts 3:12,19-20; 4:1,4; 1 Tim. 4:11,16, etc.; reading of Scripture: Deut. 
17:19; Neh. 8:1-6; Jn. 17:17; 1 Tim. 4:13-16, etc.; prayer: 2 Chron. 7:14; Matt 7:7-11; Matt 21:22; James 5:15, 
etc.; singing psalms: Ps. 22:22; 147:1; 149:5-6; Eph. 5:18,19, etc. 

23 Erasmus: “they be but externe matters, nor make so much to the furtherance of Gospel-like 
godliness.” Paraphrase, xxxi; Melanchthon, Commentarius, 117 mid. 

4 Isbell: “Like the Sabbath day, the authority relationship between man and woman is rooted in 
creation. This is seen in I Corinthians 11:7-9, and the argument from nature in verses 14 and 15.” “Headship 
& Worship.” 
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the New Testament sacraments (with their religious circumstances). In regard to the 
creational Sabbath, God not only distinguished it by his example (Gen. 2:2), but expressly, 
positively “blessed... and sanctified it” (Gen. 2:3). It was made holy by God, who is the 
only one who can make anything religiously holy. In contrast to the Sabbath, in 1 Cor. 
11 there is no express sanctifying and specially revealed blessing for female head- 
covering, beyond what the practice of covering naturally bears: while infractions are 


inveighed against, women covering only works comeliness (1 Cor. 11:13). 


If using head-coverings in worship has a trans-cultural, religious holiness by 
divine appointment, then the ordinance is very similar to the ordained, holy head- 
coverings for male, Levitical priests, which continued through many changes in culture 
over a thousand years, persisting concurrently through Paul’s day in Israel. Yet who 
would desire to maintain these two ordinances have the same nature? Not the author to 
the Hebrews, “the first tabernacle... stood only in... carnal ordinances, imposed on them 


until the time of reformation” (Heb. 9:8-10); nor Paul: 


“plotting out the handwriting of ordinances that was 
against us, which was contrary to us, and took it out of the 
way, hailing it to his cross... Wherefore if ye be dead with 
Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, as though 
living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances... which 
all are to perish with the using...” (Col. 2:14, 20-22) 


Rutherford, in a different context, taught how to 
distinguish occasional factors in worship from that which is 
permanent by a divine, positive appointment. If God alters 
practices or circumstances “for mere will, upon no reasons that 
concern” all those practices in their kind, “they had not been 
occasional, but positive points of worship, and so had obliged 


us.”125 In the Levitical rites, God adopted for his worship the 


then-cultural practice of head-coverings for beauty and glory, 


but positively altered many circumstances about them, purely by 
his own will. The priestly turbans, by express divine appointment, were to be made of a 
certain distinctive cloth and colors, were only to be worn by certain, set apart, appointed 


persons (male priests), were necessarily part of their whole unique dress, and were to be 


125 Rutherford, Divine Right, ch. 2, 193. 
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used only in the Tabernacle and Temple (not outside of them), only for the priests’ 
appointed, religious functions. Therefore all of those distinctive regulations were trans- 


culturally and trans-temporally, religiously binding. 


1 Cor. 11, however, presents no distinctive additions, alterations or limitations for 
how head-coverings were to be used in worship beyond their civil use; history confirms 
this. The type of coverings were assumed to be the same as used in civil society. The 
persons wearing them were the same. The head-coverings used in worship could be 
worn outside of worship, and their function, of comeliness (1 Cor. 11:13), preventing 
dishonor (1 Cor. 11:5) or scandal and of doing all things decently and in order (1 Cor. 
14:40)!6 unto edifying (1 Cor. 14:26) and the honor of God (1 Cor. 10:31), was exactly the 
same in worship as outside of it.12”7 The adoption and enforcement of a cultural practice 
in God’s worship does not make it anything other than a cultural practice, used in 
worship because it is used in civil society. Though the cultural practice is ecclesiastically 
ordered for worship by nature’s light, Christian prudence and the Word’s general 
principles, yet these “circumstances” remain, according to WCF 1.6, “common to human 


actions and societies.” 128 


“Judge within yourselves,” v. 13 


The dishonor that improper head-covering caused (vv. 4-5) cannot be due simply 


to the positive, religious ordination of God (the nature of which could be otherwise or 


126 Johann H. Herlin (1611), Isogoge ad lectionem librorum Novi Testamenti Omnium (Bern: 
Bernensius, 1605) 224. 

127 So it ought to be with our worship: Cappel, 3017.4-5. 

128 Calvin, v. 3: “however, he does not disturb civil order or honorary distinctions, which cannot be 
dispensed with in ordinary life. Here, on the other hand, he reasons respecting outward propriety and 
decorum — which is a part of ecclesiastical polity...” Commentary, 354. Perkins: “the apostle would have 
the women of Corinth, when they came into the congregation, to have their heads covered, according to 
the custom of their country in other assemblies...” A Godly & Learned Exposition or Commentary upon the 
Three First Chapters of the Revelation... (d. 1602; London, 1606) ch. 1, p. 70; Ames: “it was a civil order of 
decency, used as well out of God’s worship, as in it... it was not only required in God’s public worship, 
but also as Calvin upon the place grants... ‘in any grave meeting of men and women.’ And Institutes, bk. 
4, ch. 10, section 29... “whensoever they go into public places.’ 2. It was not instituted primarily and 
principally for God’s worship. If it were, I ask, when and by whom? Paul surely did not institute a new 
ceremony in this place: for v. 14, he grounds his admonition upon nature, as Calvin well expounds it, upon 
a received use and ancient custom in those parts...” A Reply to Dr. Morton’s General Defence of Three Nocent 
[Noxious] Ceremonies ([Amsterdam] 1622), ch. 3, section 28, “The Covering & Uncovering of the Head at 
Divine Service,” 48-49. 
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not at all), as Paul appeals for the rightness of it to consciences within persons, to discern 
this by natural reason: “Judge in yourselves: is it comely that a woman pray unto God 
uncovered?” (v. 13) God never exhorted persons to discern from within themselves if it 
be right to eat the fruit of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, whether Mosaic 
priests should wear the ordained ephods or not, or whether the Lord’s Supper ought to 
bear the spiritual significance it does, precisely because these things depend upon the 


sovereign ordination of God. Phil Kayser counters this saying: 


“then the Lord’s Supper is also cultural and relative because Paul uses the same 
language to describe Communion: ‘I speak as to wise men; judge for yourselves 
what I say. The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ...’ (1 Cor. 10:15-16).”129 


One could also add 1 Cor. 14:37: 


“Tf any man think himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge 


that the things that I write unto you are the commandments of the Lord.” 


However, Kayser’s claim is false: Paul does not use the same language in these passages. 
What is peculiar in 1 Cor. 11:13, that the Corinthians are to judge “in yourselves,” !°° is 
not present in 1 Cor. 10:15 or 1 Cor. 14:37.15! The phrase peculiarly designates judgment 
coming from within, in contrast to the other two examples of persons being directed to 
add their concurrence to the fitness of external, special revelation. Kayser adds, “To 
appeal to the conscience makes this a moral issue, not a cultural issue.” This is a false 
dichotomy: culture is often grounded on morality and cultural issues may be moral 


issues, as well as moral issues be cultural issues. 


129 Glory & Coverings, Objection 1. 
130 ey pptv avtots Kptvate, literally, “judge in yourselves themselves.” 
131 1 Cor. 10:15, xptvate vpets is literally, “yourselves judge.” 1 Cor. 14:37, émytvooxéta@ is “let 
him acknowledge.” 
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The Angels, v. 10 


It might be objected: Corinthian head-coverings did bear positive, religious 
significance insofar as a reason given for their use is so that righteous angels, who appear 
to observe a kind of order amongst themselves and are present in some way in public 
assemblies of Christian worship (Ps. 34:7; 68:17; Eccl. 5:6; 1 Tim. 5:21; Heb. 12:22-23, as 
signified in the Old Testament, Ex. 25:18-19; 1 Kings 6:23-35), be not offended (1 Cor. 
11:10).182 While other interpretations of 1 Cor. 11:10 are possible, it is enough to note that 
angels may be offended if assembled Christians act disorderly and dishonorably amongst 
themselves and in relation to society around them.’ If in a different culture, on a 
different count, assembled Christians unnecessarily and scandalously disregard 
understood societal decorum, the angels would have just as much cause for 
offense. Heavenly creatures themselves, as they are represented to us, as has been seen, 
have various practices regarding covering (or not) before God, depending on the context: 
angels understand contextual appropriateness. If there is no warrant for head-coverings 
being a positive, religious rite outside of v. 10, then the angels could not be offended by 


Corinthian uncovering due to it being a religious rite. 


The Ordinance of Head-Coverings 


was Not Universal 


One of the seemingly stronger arguments that head-coverings in worship was by 
a positive, trans-cultural, religious appointment is the claim it was enforced universally 
in the apostolic age. 1 Cor. 11:16, while grammatically able to be interpreted in diverse 
ways, may be translated: “If any one is disposed to be contentious, we recognize no other 
practice [as legitimate than female head-coverings], nor do the churches of God” (RSV) 
in the regions abroad. The claim to geographical universality has some plausibility, as 
the Greco-Roman culture, from which female head-coverings stemmed, was well settled 


throughout the Mediterranean world in that time. 


132 Kayser: “Paul appeals to the presence of angels in the worship service as a reason why women 
need to have a covering (v. 10)... it is clear that whatever it means, Paul appeals to something beyond 
culture.” Objection 1. 

133 English Annotations: “angels... are present in the congregation of the faithful, and are offended 
at all disorders and uncomeliness which may be used there...” 1 Cor. 11:10. 
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However the argument does not follow: the geographical extent of the 
enforcement of head-coverings in worship does not change the nature of that 
ordinance.!*4 The apostolic ordinance prohibiting eating blood and things strangled had 
reference to “every city” where Moses was preached and read in the synagogues (Acts 
15:21), and was published throughout a good portion of the Mediterranean world 
(compare Acts 14:26; 15:3, 30, 36, 38-39, 41; 16:1-2, 4, 6-9, etc.). Yet the moral force of this 
ordinance arose from the conditional, temporal circumstances.!%° Likewise, Paul had 
“given order to the churches of Galatia,” as in Corinth (1 Cor. 16:1-3), for the Christians 
to, temporarily, lay aside and collect resources every first day of the week, “so that there 
be no gatherings” when Paul should come to them. Paul would then send the collection 
to the needy saints in Jerusalem. This positive ordinance throughout a substantial 
portion of the churches in Greece and Asia Minor, for needs in another country, though 
trans-geographical, was, so far as the specific stipulation goes, dependent on those 


circumstances. 


Not Universal Temporally 


The head-covering ordinance was not universal to the worship of the Christian 
churches. It does not appear much older than the letter of 1 Corinthians itself (1 Cor. 
11:2),18° which was likely written in the 50’s A.D. All other permanent elements of 
Christian worship either carried over from the Old Testament or were instituted by Christ 
(such as the sacraments). This leaves a few-decade gap from Christ’s resurrection where 


no evidence or Scriptural warrant exists for a head-covering ordinance in Christian 


134 Contra Weeks: “Hence to interpret this passage as teaching that the order of N.T. worship was 
an indifferent matter dependent upon local custom is to go contrary both to the spirit and letter of Paul’s 
teaching. On the contrary the apostle expected a meticulous preservation of the traditions throughout the 
church.” “Head Covering;” Waltke: “the practice of covering one’s head appropriate to one’s sex is not 
open to debate as seen in the fact that the whole apostolic church, both Jewish and Gentile, taught and 
practiced this regulation.” “Interpretation,” 55. Isbell: “Because this ordinance is given with apostolic 
authority, it is of universal application in all the churches of Christ (I Cor. 11:16 and 14:33-36). What Paul 
requires of the Corinthians in this matter, he requires everywhere. Head coverings are not a local or 
temporary practice.” “Headship & Worship.” Silversides: “The appeal to universal practice in v.16 should 
be noted.” “Headcovering;” Kayser, Objection 1, end. 

135 “That the Law Arises from the Circumstances’ at ‘How Far the Laws & Commands of Human 
Authorities Bind the Conscience’ (RBO). 

136 Insofar as it was instituted in 1 Cor. 11 itself or shortly before (1 Cor. 11:2); no previous ordinance 
exists. Rutherford: “Uncovering the head seems to be little older than Paul’s epistles to the Corinthians.” 
Divine Right, Intro, 89. 
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worship. Yet all permanent Christian worship for the Church age has been universal to 


all Christian churches. 


Not Universal Geographically 


Nor was the head-covering ordinance geographically universal, it appears. The 
main reason giving moral force to that ordinance in Corinth and the churches established 
by Paul was that a man praying with his head covered dishonored his head (1 Cor. 
11:4).187 Paul was the apostle to the gentiles (Acts 22:21; Gal. 1:15-16; 2:7-9), but in Israel 
the Jewish priests did not dishonor their heads with the head-coverings for their glory 
and beauty. There is significant evidence in the Talmud, the roots of which may reach 
back to Paul’s day, some common Jewish men prayed with head-coverings on without 
outward dishonor.!°° As the Church in Jerusalem was initially composed mostly of 
believing Jews and governed by the Jewish apostles (Gal. 2:7-9), it is doubtful Paul’s 
ordinance was applied to the Church in Israel, lest unnecessary offense and scandal 


result.189 


Precisely because there are unknowns, one things is clear: No necessary 
consequence can be made from 1 Cor. 11:16 that Paul’s head-covering ordinance 
necessarily bound Christians in all places, in all cultures. Scripture never expressly states 
that or concludes it, irrespective of whether people do. Head-coverings in worship were 


not universal, nor by a positive, religious appointment;!4° nor do they agree to worship 


Wout 


137 Mather provides “some [Herman] Witsian thoughts”: “Our apostle writing to the Corinthians, 
who were Grecians, prefers this rite, of praying with the head uncovered... He prescribes not a rule necessary 
every where to be observed; but accommodates himself, unto the custom then observed among the 
Corinthians. It is admirably expounded by Alting.” Biblia Americana, 265-66. 

138 Lightfoot, Exercitations, 229-30, though it is possible this was understood to yet involve a 
dishonoring of their own heads, 231. 

189 Baxter: “So the women’s veil and the custom of kissing each other as a token of love, and men’s 
not wearing long hair, were the customs of the country there ordered and improved by the apostles about 
sacred things, but not introduced into other countries that had no such custom.” A Christian Directory: a 
Sum of Practical Theology and Cases of Conscience (London: Robert White, 1673), pt. 3, Christian 
Ecclesiastics, Question 136, p. 894. Mather: “It is probable that our apostle would not have written thus to 
the Jews in their own land, or to the Egyptians and Arabians, who had been otherwise accustomed.” Biblia 
Americana, 266. 

M40 Laurentius: “...even the law and precept here [of head-coverings], understand not as wholly 
divine, that is, that which pertains to the faith and is immutable, but ecclesiastical, pertaining to the order 
and governance of the Church, even on account of the time, place and constitution of the Churches, yet 
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as worship (not having any inherent religious value), nor to public worship as public 
worship (as Scriptural counter-examples show). Therefore head-coverings were 


occasional. 


It is time to dig into 1 Cor. 11 itself. First it will be shown head-coverings were not 
necessarily a matter of sin and they were grounded in nature’s light from society, being 
occasional. The particular premise of Paul’s argument must be cultural, and that if it is 
changed, so changes the conclusion (as the Reformation held). Then the meaning of 
“head” in the passage will be clarified along with Paul’s further arguments. After that 
we will be in a position to understand how head-coverings may fall under the Regulative 


Principle of Worship, and yet be variable circumstances, just as clothing and posture. 


mutable out of the common suffrage; and theologians, moreover, customarily distinguish by this reason 
between laws merely divine, and ecclesiastical, or canonical.” 409 mid. 
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5.1 Corinthians 11 
A Matter of Decorum, Not Necessarily Sin 


If head-coverings were by a sovereign, positive, religious appointment, Paul might 
be expected to condemn their misuse as disobedience, lawlessness, a transgression, sin, 
iniquity or idolatry, possibly on par with: Ananias’s unspoken withholding from and 
deception of the Church with her elders, under the guise of generous, pious humility 
(“Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost?” Acts 5:3), Saul’s religious 
treason (1 Sam. 15),!4' Nadab and Abihu’s debacle (Lev. 10) or some of the Colossians’ 
and Galatians’ will-worship (Col. 2:16-23; Gal. 4:8-11). Instead his language is far 
different:42 Paul speaks of dishonor (v. 4), shame (vv. 6, 14), custom (v. 16), comeliness 
(v. 13),1° glory (v. 15) (also “becometh” in 1 Tim. 2:9-10), appeals for persons to judge 
within themselves (v. 13), and speaks of disagreements herein involving contention (v. 
16). Peter associates women’s modest hair with an “ornament” and being “chaste” (1 Pet. 


3:2-4). All these factors are common to nature’s light and society, arising therefrom. 


Though 1 Cor. 13:4-5 says, “Charity... doth not behave itself unseemly,” with the 
same Greek-root™ translated as “dishonors” in 1 Cor. 11:4-5, “yet every particular duty 
is not to be done at all times (Mt. 12:7)” (Westminster Larger Catechism, WLC, #99.5) and 
disregarding what is comely, becoming, honorable, a custom, even what is unseemly or 
shameful, though indecorous, is not necessarily sinful. Though this is known by nature’s 
light, hear God’s Word: Gen. 42:7; Ex. 4:14; 10:28-29; 11:8; 32:19, 25; Judges 6:25; 1 Sam. 
2:23; 19:24; 1 Kings 13:1-5; 18:27; 20:35-41; 22:14-18; Neh. 13:25; Job 1:21; Ps. 2:4; 35:13; 
Prov. 1:25-27; Isa. 20:2-3; 58:1; Jer. 35:1-6, 10-11; Hos. 2:3; Mic. 1:8-9; Jon. 3:3-4; Mt. 11:8, 
17-19; 21:12; ch. 23; 25:26, 28, 36; Mk. 6:18-19; 14:51-52; Lk. 11:40; 13:32; 14:8-9, 23; 24:25, 


141 Schwertley calls not keeping the apostolic injunction today “rebellion.” “Head Coverings,” 22. 

42 Salmasius argues this, citing Ambrose, Hexaemeron, bk. 6, ch. 9 [856]; 702; Rutherford: 
“,.dishonoureth his head’: But it is not his meaning that he dishonors God.” Divine Right, Intro, 89; James 
Durham (1658): “if the matter is of light concernment in itself, as how men’s gestures are in their walking 
(suppose in walking softly, or quickly, with cloak or without)... Of such sort was womens’ praying with 
their heads uncovered amongst the Corinthians, it being then taken for an evil sign.” The Dying Man's 
Testament to the Church of Scotland (Edinburgh: Higgins, 1659) 26. 

M43 Kayser claims: “the word for “proper” (mpénov - prepon [v. 13]) is used everywhere else in the 
New Testament in connection with ethical absolutes...” Objection 1. If this were true Paul would be using 
the word idiosyncratically in contrast to its accepted secular use (Logeion, mpem@), which is highly unlikely. 
Its clear use in the New Testament simply means, “fitting,” “proper” or “comely” (Strong’s Concordance, 
4241. prepo). It does not of itself necessitate an ethical absolute, nor are all ethical obligations, even 
entailing godliness, absolute. 

144 qioyos 
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28-31; Jn. 4:17-18; 18:20-22; 21:7, 11-12; Acts 7:51-53; 19:16; 1 Cor. 4:11; 7:36; 2 Cor. 11:19; 
Gal. 2:11; 5:12; Eph. 4:26; 1 Thess. 5:2; James 2:15; Rev. 3:17. Many Scriptures show the 
concept and terms of “dishonor” do not properly signify sin (Ps. 35:26; 69:19; Prov. 6:33; 
Rom. 9:21; 1 Cor. 15:43; 2 Cor. 6:8; 2 Tim. 2:20). If you still do not agree with this, pray 


the Lord lead you in truth and read the verses again. 


When Paul, a few chapters earlier in 1 Cor. 7, had spoken of what was profitable, 
comely, convenient, advantageous, what is pleasing, for happiness, is permitted or better, 
how we are called to peace, what his opinion is, or what is uncomely or even a snare (vv. 
1, 2,5, 7-8, 12, 14-16, 20-21, 32, 35-40), he was referring to his counsels whether a person 
should marry or not, means by which one may avoid fornication and temptation, whether 
persons should be circumcised, whether slaves should seek freedom, etc. These were not 
commandments or a matter of sin (vv. 6, 25, 28, 36), but things in themselves indifferent, 
matters of personal circumstances, liberty, convenience and what serves for profit (only 


being moral thus far).146 


1 Cor. 11 also does not speak of commandments or sin. It does use Greek 
imperatives (v. 6), yet so does 1 Cor. 7 (in the Greek, vv. 2-3, 9-13, 15, 17-19, 20, 24, and 
36 which adds, “he sinneth not”).14” It is true the ordinance of head-coverings (1 Cor. 
11:2) was a step above counsel, yet so was Paul ordaining that persons not forsake their 
natural callings when they become Christians (1 Cor. 7:17, “so I ordain in all churches”), 
which was a matter of public order,!48 as head-coverings were (1 Cor. 11:16). Yet when 
positive, religious commands are fulfilled or broken, it is not simply a matter of 
comeliness or dishonor, but of obedience and disobedience. Also notably absent in 1 Cor. 
11:2-16 are the Lord’s judgments for misusing head-coverings, as occurred with persons 
falling sick and dying for misusing the positively religious, Lord’s Supper and not 
judging themselves (1 Cor. 11:27-32). 


45 Revius: “Of the term atimias, [dishonor]. Not always does it signify sin. Decorum is rightly 
made opposite [to it]...” 165; discussion: 166-70. 

46 Revius, 185 bot. Numerous others of the reformed placed head-coverings in the same category 
as 1 Cor. 7. 
47 Contra Schwertley: “The use of the imperative form means that Paul is not merely offering 
friendly advice or offering a suggestion regarding a voluntary matter... It is an issue of divine command.” 
“Head Coverings,” 11. 

48 It is conceivable that in some situations a person might forsake his natural calling when he 
becomes a Christian, yet if many Christians are doing this en masse, it would disrupt societal order and 
likely bring a bad name on Christianity. The same could be true respecting Christians and head-coverings 
in a head-covering society. 
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Head-Coverings were Grounded in 


Nature’s Light & were Occasional 


As there are always many, manifold relations of varying degrees obliging us in 
our complex circumstances, and yet nature’s light, of itself, is often not distinct and 
perspicuous, being capable of numerous syntheses of ordering ethical matters, so there 
are often numerous and variable ways natural decorum may be ordered, especially as all 
specific practices are in some ways positive. Decorum changes, and so must we to stay 
in accord with it. Hence, WCF 1.6 says not that Christian worship is to be directed by the 
rule of nature (Scripture is “the only rule of faith and obedience” WLC #3),14° but that 
worship is to be “ordered by the light of nature and Christian prudence, according to the 
general rules of the Word,” alternate ways of doing this being possible, accomplishing 
the same end or moral results.45° Hence, the morality in the head-coverings passage has 
conditional and relative degrees stemming from the natural circumstances, not from 
persons unknowingly, mistakenly’! or from necessity breaking custom, visitors of other 
nationalities doing otherwise, or customs changing, but from persons obnoxiously, with 


an erroneous or ill-will, causing unnecessarily scandalous results.152 


As there is no warrant head-coverings were positively, religiously instituted, 
Paul’s statement that “Every man praying or prophesying, having his head covered, 
dishonoreth his head” (v. 4) cannot be de jure, prescriptive and universally true as a matter 


of religious law, but must have been true de facto, as descriptive of the case.1°° As it is not 


149 “How Scripture is the Rule of Faith over Nature’ at ‘The Authority of the Bible’ (RBO). 

150 William Whitaker ($1595): “if [1 Cor. 11:2 speaks] of indifferent ceremonies... these may be 
changed, provided only the reason and end be preserved; nor are they necessary, as is plain from the place 
before us. For the apostle speaks of that modesty which women ought to observe in the congregation, and 
of that decency also which is required in men when they frequent religious meetings and assemblies. He 
desires men to pray with uncovered, women with covered heads: which injunctions are not of a perpetual 
obligation,” A Disputation on Holy Scripture (1588; Cambridge: Parker Society, 1849) 549. 

151 ‘Knowledge that Something is Scandalizing Others is Requisite to Properly Give Scandal in 
Indifferent Things’ at ‘On Scandal & Offenses’ (RBO). 

152 Pareus, 546 It col, E-rt col, A; Revius: “The throwing away of dignity is one thing, the neglect of 
its symbol another.” 166 mid; Poole, Synopsis, 5.464.63-64. 

153 Tf vv. 4-5 were prescriptive and hence intrinsically religious, head-coverings would have been 
universal, a matter of sin and could not have been judged purely by conscience. Yet 1 Cor. 11 gives no 
necessary warrant for this, and if vv. 4-5 alone be claimed as the warrant, yet the descriptive view is still 
coherent, meaning the prescriptive view is not necessary. If the prescriptive interpretation of vv. 4-5 is not 
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always dishonorable in Scripture for men to pray with head-coverings on, in consistency 
with nature’s light (head-coverings having no inherent religious value from nature) and 
the law of nations'4 (as the nations recognize that head-coverings in different 
geographical parts are variable and not absolutely moral), so the dishonor and scandal of 
men praying with head-coverings in 1 Cor. 11:4 must have been local,!5> and therefore 


due to occasional,¢ and thus, variable circumstances.” 


Paul’s Syllogism 


Brian Schwertley asserts Paul’s “argument from God’s ordained order of authority 
and nature... logically cannot be an argument from culture or custom.”15§ Hence, on this 
principle, the two spheres he enlists must be exclusive to each other: God’s ordained 
order of authority and nature cannot ever, in any way be about, and vary with, culture 


or custom; nor can culture or custom ever reflect to some extent God’s ordained order of 


necessary by the Word of God, it could not have bound universally, jure divino, by divine law. But if it did 
not bind by nature, nor Scripture (and it is not credible or warranted it was a special, divinely imposed law 
from the apostle only upon those churches, not from the canon), then Paul was imposing a man-made 
tradition as worship on the Corinthians. As the head-covering ordinance is approved by Scripture, this is 
impossible. Therefore, it is proven vv. 4-5 is descriptive. Gwalther: “In what way it is said the man 
dishonors his head if it be uncovered or covered?... I respond, Paul pleads the argument from the custom 
of that age. For the uncovering of the head in that time was a symbol of dignity and lordship, yet the 
covering of subjection.” quoted in Revius, 142 mid; Trapp: “Ver. 4. ‘Dishonoureth his head;’ As they 
accounted it then and there. In other places it is otherwise. The French preach covered. The Turks neither 
kneel nor uncover the head at public prayer, as holding those postures unmanly. Several countries have 
their several customs.” A Commentary or Exposition upon the following Books of the Holy Scripture: The Gospels, 
Acts, Epistles of Paul (Eureka, CA: Tanski Publications, 1997) 1 Cor. 11:4. 

154 ‘Positive Laws & Ordinances, & the Law of Nations’ (RBO). 

155 Denis the Carthusian (+1471), Opera omnia in unum corpus digesta (Monstroli: de Prat, 1901) 
177.15. 

156 Piscator: “But this tradition of Paul in this place is one probably given for the occasion...” 
Commentarii, 533. 

157 Tossanus: “Traditions, moreover, are either of dogmas and things pertaining to salvation... or 
they are traditions respecting the discipline and governing of the Church. Respecting this, indeed, the 
apostles in no way gave to the substance and genus [of it] than what they had received, but according to 
the form and certain circumstances; many were given for the reason of places and times, which are not 
obliging always and to all churches...” 91 top; Pareus: “Nor do I greatly doubt the apostle here had respect 
to that decorum amongst the Corinthians and Greeks. Hence it is not necessary all this adheres to peoples 
universally.” quoted in Revius, 143; Revius: “The saying of Paul about the covering of the head, etc. does 
not contain a universal law, but the rite accommodated that time, place and nation. Nor is this my 
comment, but the common doctrine of our theologians,” 117 mid, quoting at length Vermigli, Beza, 
Gwalther, Diodati, Pareus, Laurentius, Dutch Annotations; 141-47. 

158 “Head Coverings,” 11. 
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authority and nature, else Paul’s argument, explicitly stated or not, could be grounded in 
both God's ordained order of authority and nature, and cultural custom. Schwertley’s 
unproven assertion is a false bifurcation, a simplistic, Biblicist, deficient and impossible 
view of ethics, and is unable to account for common sense and daily living before the 
Lord. 


Paul’s basic argument in 1 Cor. 11:3-5 will be seen, naturally, to be otherwise. His 


syllogism may be stated thus: 


General premise: 


v. 3, God is the head of Christ as Mediator; Christ is the head of every 
man in the Church; the man is the head of the woman. 


Particular premise: 


vv. 4-5, In the Christian assembly, a man praying with his head 
covered, and a woman praying with her head uncovered, dishonors his 
or her head. 


Conclusion: 


Therefore, in the Christian assembly a man ought to pray with his head 
uncovered and a woman with her head covered. 


As has been seen and will be made further good, the particular premise that the misuse 
of head-coverings was dishonorable was due to occasional factors in Corinth.5? Hence, 
though the general premise includes universal, natural and spiritual principles (two of 
the three principles are known from Scripture alone), yet if the particular premise is 
changed, as in a culture where men praying with covered heads is not dishonorable, then 


the conclusion does not follow, but would result differently. 


If the particular premise is true, the general premise confirms and gives weight to 
the importance of it, which is exactly Paul’s argument. Paul, in order to inform his 


hearers and/or for style and emphasis (“I would have you know,” v. 3), put his 


159 Aretius, Commentarti, 329 v. 4; Salmasius: “The mind of Paul then, is that it is not necessary, other 
than by the time, for the hair of women to be covered by a veil while they are praying.” 687 mid; Weemes: 
“The apostle, 1 Cor. 11, wills men to be uncovered, and women to be covered, when they pray, because 
that was the usual form amongst the Grecians...” A Treatise of the Foure Degenerate Sonnes... Being the Fourth 
Volume, of the Workes of Mr. Ioh. Weemse (London: Cotes, 1636), 3'4 son, §6, p. 265. 
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theological reasons upfront and the well-understood de facto premise (v. 4) afterward. He 
did not do this because head-coverings in vv. 4-5 are necessarily required by God being 
the head of Christ, Christ the head of men and men the head of women (v. 3). Given that 
head-coverings were a thing in society, the rest of Paul’s more particular natural and 


spiritual arguments following in the chapter (vv. 5-16) further establish this practice. 


If the particular premise is not true in a different culture, the further particular 
arguments in the chapter do not establish the practice of head-coverings.1? General 
premises, or “the general rules of the Word” (WCF 1.6), can only establish generally 
binding principles; they can never, of themselves, necessitate particular 


practices.16! Rutherford: 


“There is a general warrant in Scripture for worship and moral actions, twofold: 
either when the major proposition is only in Scripture, and the assumption 
[particular premise] is the will of men, or when both the proposition and 
assumption are warranted by Scripture: the former warrant I think not sufficient, 


and therefore the latter is necessary to prove the thing lawful.”162 


If the particular premise was opposite, such as for the Jews in much of their history, then 


men praying with their head covered would be the norm, said Rutherford: 


“The Jews to this day, as of old... [held that] covering was a sign of honor: If 
therefore the Jews, being made a visible Church [Rom. 11:11-32], shall receive the 
Lord’s Supper, and pray and prophesy with covered heads, men would judge it 
no dishonoring of their head [1 Cor. 11:4], or not of disrespect of the ordinances of 


God: though Paul having regard to a national custom in Corinth did so esteem of 
it.” 7163 


69 Maetz, Sylva, 258 mid; Poole: “’Dishonoureth his head’... Interpreters rightly agree, that this and 
the following verses are to be interpreted from the customs of countries... which decent gravity is to be 
judged from the common opinion and account of the country wherein they live.” Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:4. 

61 “Intro & the Significance of the Quote Below by Calvin’ at “How Far the Laws & Commands of 

Human Authorities Bind the Conscience’ (RBO). 

6 Rutherford, Divine Right, ch. 1, p. 102. 

6 Jbid., Intro, 89-90. 
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Reformation History: 


Preaching with Caps On 


In the European Reformation, men commonly wore hats in public as a sign of 


honor and authority;!% hence, Swiss,!® French,1°6 Dutch!” and German? continental 


164 See pictures in Denise Dersin, What Life was Like in the Realm of Elizabeth: England AD 1533-1603 
(Alexandria, VA: Time-Life Books, 1998) 16, 18-19, 38-39, 40-41, 46-47, 68-69, 79, 84-85, 110-113, 126-27; 
most of the men having bared heads outside before the queen (p. 22) was most likely a sign of subservience 
to her. Gwalther, Ad Corinthios, 209.b bot; Genevan Bible Notes (1599): “.. .having their heads covered [at 
Corinth] (which was then a sign of subjection)... It appears that this was a political law serving only for the 
circumstance of the time that Paul lived in, by this reason, because in these our days for a man to speak 
bareheaded in an assembly is a sign of subjection." 1 Cor. 11:4; Dutch Annotations: “...the uncovering of 
the head was then a sign of power and dominion, as on the contrary now at this day those that have power 
over others will keep their heads covered, and they that are under others will uncover their heads before 
them." 1 Cor. 11:4; Salmasius: “ All Europeans today cover, and, indeed, the Asians and Orientals. In the 
New World, because the greater part go nude, they also go about with a nude head.” 13; Laurentius, 413 
mid. 

165 See the Genevan Bible Notes in the footnote immediately above and Beza’s quote in the body of 
this article. The tie between the Swiss and French was strong. Calvin wears a hat preaching in a period- 
era picture, “Calvin preaching against wolves and robbers to his congregation at Geneva. Contemporary 
woodcut.” at the Granger Historical Picture Archive, NY. Most of the laymen have head-coverings on 
during the sermon. 

166 Perkins: “these gestures be indifferent in themselves... preaching with the head covered, which 
is the manner used by the ministers of the French churches...” A Godly & Learned Exposition upon Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount in The Workes of that Famous & Worthy Minister of Christ in the University of Cambridge, 
M. W. Perkins (London: Haviland, 1631), vol. 3, p. 3 It col A; Laurentius, 413 top; Hall: “The French Divines 
preach with their hats on, ours uncovered; both pretend good reason; and custom for these contrary 
fashions; neither are either of them to be censured as faulty, and exorbitant: and with us we hold the head 
uncovered if the hat be off, though the cap be on: others make no difference if there be ought at all on the 
head.” “The Women’s Vail,” p. 242. Henry Hickman: “The French ministers preach with their hats on...” 
Bonasus vapulans, or, Some Castigations given to Mr. John Durell (London, 1672) 85; Maetz, 258; Poole: “The 
custom with us in these western parts is quite otherwise; the uncovering of the head is a sign or token of 
subjection: hence ministers pray and preach with their heads uncovered, to denote their subjection to God 
and Christ: but yet this custom is not uniform, for in France the Reformed ministers preach with their heads 
covered; as they pray uncovered, to express their reverence and subjection to God, so they preach covered, 
as representing Christ, the great Teacher, from whom they derive, and whom they represent." Annotations, 
1 Cor. 11:4; John Trapp (+1669), Commentary, 539, 1 Cor. 11:4. 

167 Maetz, 258. 

168 Laurentius, 413 top. 
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reformed ministers, as well as Reformation English! and Scottish!” ministers preached 
with caps on.!7! Theodore Beza (1605) on 1 Cor. 11:4: 


“Others: this law of Paul pertains to good order,!” and hence is not to be received 
without distinction of places and times, or, from it, it is able to be understood today 
by the wholly contrary reason, that speaking with covered head in the assembly is 


a sign of authority, yet as uncovered is a testimony of subjection.” 17 


Where the custom in the Post-Reformation was de facto the same as in Corinth, 


especially as the tide began to turn in the second half of the seventeenth century! 


169 This was a round or square scholar’s cap, ordered by the Queen for religious services in 1564; 
Hierurgia Anglicana; or Documents & Extracts Illustrative of the Ritual of the Church in England after the 
Reformation (London: Rivington, 1848) 130. While the puritans often refused the cap, it was usually due to 
the issues of it being required, and that in only religious services, its appropriateness and its relation to the 
other vestments, or Popish ritual. Yet both sides understood the cap of itself, or not wearing it, to be natural, 
not inherently religious; they were not objecting 1 Cor. 11: The Zurich Letters, trans. Hastings Robinson, 2™4 
ed. Chronologically arranged in one series (Cambridge: Parker Society, 1846) 66, 84-85, 178, 200, 203, 215- 
17, esp. 220, 225-28, 233-34, 238-39, 246-47, 250, 253, 257, 261, 265, 272. By the second half of the 
seventeenth century, English ministers, unqualified, preached with uncovered heads, per Poole, 
Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:4. 

1” David H. Fleming, The Reformation in Scotland (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1910) 301-2; On 
the Perth Assembly (1618), related in 1638: “The bishop or pretended moderator... he took off his hat, which 
he had on all the time of the preaching and attested God that he never knew of the 5 Articles till the King 
sent them down...” Alexander Peterkin, Records of the Kirk of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1838), session 12, Dec. 4, 
1638, pp. 161-62. See also David Wilkie’s painting of John Knox preaching in 1559 below. There was a 
strong connection, especially with Knox, between Geneva and the Scottish Reformation. 

171 Cappel, 3016.33-69. 

172 William Tyndale (1536): “Paul... his traditions were the Gospel of Christ and honest manners 
and living, and such a good order as becomes the doctrine of Christ. As that a woman... have her head 
covered...” The Obedience of a Christian Man in The Whole Works of W. Tyndall, John Frith & Doctor Barnes 
(London, 1573) 128; Cappel, 3015.38-56; Doughtie, Analecta sacra, 115 bot; Heidegger, 1 Cor. 11:2: 
“’Tradition’... denotes... even those things which pertain to ecclesiastical order and good order, which are 
contained in the Scriptures as far as the general rule and sure principles; it is allowed that they remain with 
respect to judgment, as far as the determination of the Church. Such traditions give health, and are surely 
to be praised. But those traditions are not equal which bear the law and will the law to be observed by 
necessity, according to righteousness, or as a necessary part of worship, since the power to bear the law 
they do not have.” Analysis exegetica, 97 bot. 

1 Beza, 149. Gillespie: “as if a servant should be covered before his master, not as covering is a 
late sign of preeminence, but as it was of old a sign of subjection... All men know that words and actions 
must be interpreted, used and received according to their modern use, and not as they have been of old." 
English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 3, ch. 3, p. 47. See also Digression 4, “Reformation: Men wearing Hats during 
Worship” for much more documentation of this. 

174 Edward Bagshaw (+1671): “Such an usage in Reformed Churches, is, that somewhere the 
ministers preach with heads covered, otherwhere, bare-headed, and many the like: In such things, those 
ancients [from the early Church] advise to conform to the usages of the places where they come: but surely, 
would never have wise people to comply in things inexpediently sinful, in worship, in any place.” The 
XXIV Cases concerning things Indifferent in Religious Worship Considered (London, 1663) 41-42; Hickman: 
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into the mid-eighteenth century,!”° it ought not to be assumed this was due to 
Paul’s ordinance. Cotton Mather (t1728): 


“Almost all Christians have observed the canon of the apostle. Not because the 
uncovering of the head is counted a token of reverence; for with a very great part of 
the world it is not so to this day. But as my [Herman] Witsius [1708] thinks, 
Videtur potius pertinere ad libertatem Novi Testamenti [It seems more to pertain to the 


liberty of the New Testament].”17 


John Knox preaching with a black felt-cap on before the Scottish, Lords of the 
Congregation, June 10", 1559, as painted by David Wilkie ([1841). In the larger 
picture some men wear hats, some don’t. One wears a helmet. A few men 
have longish hair. Visible women in the scene have their hair pulled up with 
material head-coverings on, as was a common cultural custom in public. 


“here in England men had left off to put on their hats in time of sermon... had Mr. [Edmund] Calamy [a 
presbyterian] and others been hearkened to.” Some Castigations (1672), 57; idem, “The French ministers 
preach with their hats on: did ever [a] non-conformist say that they count it sinful in us [presbyterians] to 
preach with our hats off? or did ever [a] non-conformist go about to bring the French mode into his 
church?” ibid., 85-86. William Sherlock: “What command have they [Owen, Baxter (Congregationalists), 
etc.] for... the ministers preaching with their hats off...?” A Discourse about Church-Unity (London, 1681), 
ch. 2, section 2, p. 34. 

1% In Scotland in the late-seventeenth century under persecution, in contrast to episcopalians 
following the Anglican custom, it was a distinctive for presbyterian men to enter church buildings with 
their hats on and wear them for the sermon. That began to change in the early eighteenth century, and by 
mid-century, apparently, men generally no longer wore hats in the service; Andrew Edgar, Old Church life 
in Scotland: Lectures on Kirk-Session & Presbytery Records (London: Gardner, 1885) 111-12 with the footnote; 
Thomas Leishman, “The Ritual of the Scottish Church” in ed. Robert Story, The Church of Scotland, Past & 
Present, Vol. 5 (1890 ff.) 401-2; David Hay Fleming, The Reformation in Scotland (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1910) 301-2. 

1% Biblica Americana, 266-67. 
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Protestant preachers with heads covered, the 
left with a cap, the right with a square hat, in 
two pictures from the title page of the first 
edition of John Fox’s Book of Martyrs (1563). 
The larger picture from whence the image to 
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VA\\\ 
\ 
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the right is taken shows men outside in public 
with hats on; yet the men listening to the 
sermon in these two images all have 
uncovered heads. This reflected the 
customary Anglican practice, which was for 
men to have their hats off the whole time they 
were in the church building. Geneva, the 
French reformed and the English and 
Scottish puritans often or customarily 
listened to the sermon with hats on. Soutce: 
Frontispiece of The Acts ¢ Monuments of John 
Foxe, vol. 2 (London: Seeley, Burnside, 1843). 


What does “Head” Mean in vv. 4-5? 


When Paul says the man praying, covered with something hanging down his 
head,!”” dishonors his “head,” (v. 4) does this refer to dishonoring Christ, his mystical 
head, or his own natural head? Given all the above, and that in vv. 4-5 one reference to 
“head” in each verse must refer to the natural head, as “head” does in vv. 7 & 10, it seems 
likely the deviant men and women!’ dishonored their own natural heads.!”? While more 
factors may be brought in to further argue for or against this interpretation, this reading 
can make coherent, natural sense of the flow of Paul’s arguments in the rest of the 


passage. It also entails that head-coverings, in simply humbling one’s own head and 


17 So a literal translation of the Greek phrase in v. 4; see this argued in pt. III, 4. ‘Verse 4, ‘Having 
his head covered.” 

178 How did the woman dishonor her own head by not covering? The covering was a glory to her 
(v. 15) and a symbol of her authority (v. 10) as will be documented and elaborated on below; without it she 
was as dishonorable women. Samuel Clarke (1701), v. 5: “[The uncovering] despoils her face of its natural 
modesty (which is so highly ornamental to it) (so it was accounted among them then).” The New Testament 
of our Lord & Saviour Jesus Christ: with Annotations (London: Simmons, 1683); R.C.H. Lenski: “The shame 
that results for the woman lies in her attempt to appear as a man, to arrogate to herself an honor that is not 
hers, which must be taken from her. This means disgrace for her.” The Interpretation of St. Paul’s First & 
Second Epistles to the Corinthians (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Publishing House, 1934) 438. 

179 Erasmus, Paraphrase, xxx; Beza, 149 rt col, 39-40; Grotius and Estius, per H.A.W. Meyer, Hand- 
Book, 248; Rutherford: “’...dishonoureth his head’: But it is not his meaning that he dishonors God.” Divine 
Right, Intro, 89; Venema, Dissertationum, 573 bot. 
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exhibiting the woman’s subjection to the man, a decent modesty in societal, public 
intercourse, had no qualitative value (in distinction from degree) as a religious worship 
to God more than in daily life (v. 7 with regard to men). A piece of cloth on one’s head 


certainly has no nature to convey adoration unto God.189 


Yet it remains possible the relevant instances of “head” in vv. 4-5 may refer to an 
authoritative head,1*! Paul’s subsequent arguments still making sense. A significant 
reason for this view is “head” (kephale) certainly means “ruler, or authority over” in v. 3, 
which has been the traditional understanding though Church history: “But I would have 
you know, that the head of every man is Christ; and the head of the woman is the man; 
and the head of Christ is God.” 


The last several decades of the twentieth century saw “evangelical” egalitarians 
begin promoting and defending the novelty that “head” in v. 3 means source, exclusively, 
without any connotation of authority,!®? this supporting a wife not being under the 
authority of her husband. Besides that with this translation it is impossible to make the 
parallels in v. 3 consistent,!*° “source” makes very poor sense of Eph. 5:23 (if any at all), 
“For the husband is the head [source?] of the wife, even as Christ is the head [source?] of 
the church,” and out of thousands of instances of kephale which have been surveyed and 
brought forward, exactly zero clearly mean “source” with no connotation of power being 
exercised over the other. See the extensive and conclusive evidence and analyses in the 


articles of Wayne Grudem.1*4 


80 Rutherford, Divine Right, Intro, 89-90. 

81 Oecumenius, Theophylact (doubtful), Calvin, Calovius, per H.A.W. Meyer, 248; S. Meyer, 
Commentarii, 80, v. 4; Andreas Hyperius ($1564), In epistolam D. Pauli ad Romanos et utramque ad Corinthios 
(Zurich, 1583) 276 bot. 

82 For a concise, summary argument for this translation in fourteen points: Payne, “Wild Hair & 
Gender Equality in 1 Corinthians 11:2-16” Priscilla Papers, vol. 20, no. 3 (Summer, 2006) 10-11; it is 
unpersuasive in light of the larger field of evidence. 

83 Wayne Grudem, ” Does Kefale (‘Head’) Mean ‘Source’ Or ‘Authority Over’ in Greek Literature?: 
a Survey of 2,336 Examples,” Trinity Journal, no. 6.1 (Spring, 1985) 56-57. 

84” That ‘Head’ & the Concept of Headship in 1 Cor. 11:3 means Authority, Not Source” at ‘Head 
Coverings in Public Worship’ (RBO). Paul Gardner gives a very helpful, concise survey of Grudem’s 
articles and exchanges with other scholars, defending Grudem, in 1 Corinthians in Zondervan Exegetical 
Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2018) 480-85. 
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Paul’s Further Arguments, 
vv. 7-12 


What is to be made of Paul’s further arguments for female head-coverings in the 
middle part of the passage, vv. 7-12? As Paul uses universal theological and natural 
principles it may seem that using head-coverings stands upon these truths irrespective of 
culture. Yet a head-covering, in noun form, is not mentioned until v. 15. What Paul 
forbids and upholds in this section is not things, but actions, of dishonor or honor: vv. 4- 
5, “Every man praying or prophesying, having his head covered, dishonoureth his head,” etc. 
As Paul assumes the cultural context as a foundation!® (vv. 4-5) and gives natural and 
theological reasons for honorable actions, Paul’s reasons in vv. 7-12 do not of themselves 
justify perpetual head-coverings for worship. How then is the middle section to be 


understood? Here is a paraphrase: 


Given that it was dishonorable for a man to pray covered with something 
hanging down his head at Corinth (v. 4), the man ought not to cover and 
dishonor his head, “forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God.” (v. 7) 
As “the woman is the glory of the man” (v. 7) and was created for him (vv. 
8-9), she ought to give him respect in that context and not dishonor, and 
show herself under his authority by wearing the customary symbol of it (v. 
10). Thus men ought not to be covered with something hanging down their 
head, taking on a societal symbol of subordination, as if they were in the 


role of women, “for the man is not of the woman,” (vv. 8-9). 


“Nevertheless” (v. 11), this ought not to be taken too far, for there is a certain 
equality and companionship between men and women, for “neither is the 
man without the woman,” as if she was never created and he were 
completely independent, “neither the woman without the man,” especially 
“in the Lord” (v. 11), in the spiritual kingdom with its spiritual realities, 
gifts, duties and ends. “For as the woman is of the man” (v. 12), created 


from his side and dependent on him, yet “even so is the man” born “by the 


185 Trapp, 1 Cor. 11:4: “’Dishonoreth his head,’ as they accounted it then and there. In other places 
it is otherwise... Several countries have their several customs.” Commentary, 539; Doddridge’s paraphrase: 
“Now, upon this principle, I may say, in reference to the usages which prevail at this time in your country; 
every man praying or prophesying ina public assembly... if he do it with [his] head covered, acting therein 
contrary to the received rules of decency among us...” The Family Expositor; or, a Paraphrase & Version of the 
New Testament; with Critical Notes (London: Baynes, 1825) 691-92. 
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woman” and dependent on her in many ways. “But all things [are] of God,” 
(v. 12) which should humble everyone and cause us to respect the order he 


has written into his creation. 


Scholars of antiquity (and not a few exegetes and commentators) often posit for 
Paul’s reasons for his head-covering ordinance historical and social factors and 
associations that do not derive from the text itself, nor can be found in it. They give as 
Paul’s reasons everything except the reasons Paul himself gave. The above flow of 
thought derives from Paul’s own words and are the reasons he gave for his position. As 
may not be surprising, Paul’s argumentation, contrary to the opinion of most 


commentators, is solid all the way through, fluid, rational, dead on and balanced. 


As Paul is seen to be primarily concerned with maintaining right social differences 
between men and women from the natural order of things, especially in honor to the 
Lord, in accord with the Word’s general principles, so the traditional, exegetical 
understanding through Church history is seen to be fundamentally right, and, as will be 
further shown in detail, no perspective substantially at odds with this can or will ever be 


proven true. 


Having demonstrated the nature of Corinthian head-coverings, it remains to be 
understood how their use may be worship and come under the Regulative Principle of 
Worship (RPW). It will be found they may be a form of natural worship, not instituted 
worship, just as clothes and posture. As a cultural custom they are most similar to 
wearing modern wedding rings in worship. Lastly, for greater understanding, the nature 
of Corinthian head-coverings will be differentiated from the regulated circumstances of 
the Lord’s Supper before the practice of the post-Biblical early Church is confirmed and 
a bit is learned from the rise of the perpetual head-covering view amongst the reformed 


in the last several decades. 
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6. The Regulative Principle of Worship 


How Head-Coverings may be Worship: 
Honoring God 


If the relevant instances of “head” in vv. 4-5 are inclusive of the Corinthian man 
and woman’s authoritative heads (Christ and the man respectively), then the man not 
covering his head in the assembly gave honor to Christ (v. 3) and God (v. 7), as did the 
woman in covering under the man (v. 5), in some respect. This honoring directed 
towards God must then have been a certain worship of God as worship is an immediate 


honoring of God. 


Rutherford’s definition of worship, which will be used, is more precise and 
appears formally true: “Worship is an action, or performance, or thing by which we 
tender our immediate honor to God from the nature of the thing itself.”18° Notice the 
definition is not limited to adoration (a specific kind of honor), but “honor” 
generally. Rutherford defines “honor” as “a testification of the excellency of any.”187 
Wearing something honorable (e.g. an ephod, turban or head-covering) in the presence 
of another may confer outward honor to the one for whom it is done (Esth. 1:11-12; 6:7- 
8; Rev. 4:10-11; 21:24-26). 


Note also in the definition, “honor” is not limited to a religious honor being applied 
to God. The reason is, the nature of an action, when not hindered by circumstances, is 
defined by the end it attains, or its goal or purpose. If the action’s purpose is to give 
natural, civil honor to God, because it’s end is a religious object, the honor bestowed for 
that end, by definition in that context, is a religious honor.!8° The honor conferred by the 


Corinthian head-covering practice, of itself, was civil, its first rise of meaning not being 


186 Divine Right, Intro, 86; see his explanation of the parts of this definition in the pages following. 

187 Ibid., 82. 

188 Gillespie: “Actions take their species or kind from the object and the end, when other 
circumstances hinder not... is such an action... as has both a spiritual end, which is the edification of the 
Church and spiritual good of Christians, and likewise a spiritual object, for that all things pertaining to 
divine worship, even the very external circumstances of the same, are rightly called things spiritual and 
divine, not civil or human, our Opposites cannot deny, except they say not only that such things touch the 
lives, bodies, estates, or names of men, and are not ordained for the spiritual benefit of their souls, but also 
that the Synod of the Church, whose power reaches only to things spiritual, not civil or human, can never 
make laws about those circumstances which are applied unto and used in the worship of God... they 
[circumstances of God’s worship] are (in their use and application to the actions of worship) things 
spiritual, not civil.” English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 3, pp. 152-53. See Rutherford argue the (very important) 
point in Divine Right, Intro, pp. 85-56, 88-89 & ch. 1, p. 150. 
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religious or religiously appointed:1®° head-coverings were natively used in many ancient 
societies for showing civil subjection and honor to superiors. If civil subjection and honor 
(such as kneeling, for example) is directed to God, this honor becomes religious, a 
worship of God (Ps. 95:6). 


This conclusion, which advocates of head-coverings tend to obliquely perceive 
and stand upon (whatever they think of its natural, civil foundation), is typically thought 
by them to be persuasive that ecclesiastical head-coverings fall under the RPW, and hence 
should be universal to the whole Christian Church. As Corinthian head-coverings may 
have had reference to God, conveying a certain honor and worship to Him, it is affirmed 
that head-coverings may fall under the RPW, and yet not be universal to all conditions of 
the Church. 


How Head-Coverings may Fall under 
the Regulative Principle of Worship: 


3'4 Commandment, Ordering Circumstances 


The RPW basically stated is Scripture regulates how we may worship God: God is 
only to be worshipped in the way He prescribes or warrants through special revelation 
(i.e. to us Scripture).!% Reformed theology, historic and modern, agrees on this.!%! 
However, according to WCF 21.1 and puritanism generally, further qualifications are 
needed to more accurately reflect the Scriptural teaching. That is where the dominant 
puritan and covenanter understanding that head-coverings were cultural departs from 
the perpetual head-covering position. In order to clearly distinguish, Ames and 


Rutherford will be followed as guides in the Scriptural truth. 


189 Gilbert Rule (¢1701) was a Scottish, divine right presbyterian and father of the 1690 Revolution 
Church, here arguing against episcopalianism: “...we did never condemn all significant rites in religion, 
even though they be not founded on divine institution. Uncovering the head is a significant rite, and we 
know no divine institution for it; and yet we use it in the worship of God, viz. prayer and several other 
exercises; and will separate from no Church because of it.” The Good Old Way Defended (Edinburgh: 
Anderson, 1697), §12, pp. 275-76. 

190 For an excellent defense of this, see Owen, Brief Instruction, Questions 1 & 2; also, ‘Regulative 
Principle of Worship’ (RBO). 

191 The Anglican Church, which held otherwise in her 39 Articles, was never fully reformed to the 
Word of God. 
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The specific difference is whether using head-coverings in public worship is (1) 
regulated by Scripture as a positive, religious ordinance, being essentially and formally 
worship itself (WCF 21.1) by institution, both in its objective, external use and in the 
person’s internal, religious disposition and intention, or whether (2) head-coverings, 
indifferent, circumstantial and occasional in themselves as common to society, yet may 
be materially regulated by Scripture, only insofar!%2 as they may be decent and in order, 
preventing scandal, and in accord with nature’s light, Christian prudence and the Word's 
general principles (WCF 1.6), as they may be material, natural means of a civil honor! 


and reverence directed to God, this being a certain religious worship. 


In considering (1), the perpetual head-covering position, it has been seen head- 
coverings bore different meanings, were occasional in worship and were not universal to 
the Christian churches; hence they are not objectively, externally, formally and essentially 
worship, nor so by a positive religious ordinance. Thus, the internal intention and 
disposition of the person using head-coverings, considered apart from the religious object 
it is directed to, cannot be morally religious, or worship itself by God’s authorization. If 
that internal intention nonetheless be considered religious, that religious worship is 


unwarranted by nature and Scripture. 


In considering (2), it might be immediately objected: the ordering of worship’s 
circumstances does not fall under the RPW as circumstances common to human actions 
and societies are of themselves indifferent and not worship. While it is affirmed 
circumstances of themselves, in their own nature, are indifferent, yet they may by the 
occasion take on moral characteristics in human actions and societies. Hence this may 
also occur as they attend and are used in God's worship, as has been seen. This being so, 
such circumstances (or actions tied up with them) bearing certain moral and religious 
significance must be regulated by Scripture, the rule of all morals and worship.” 
Scripture thus regulates such circumstances and actions (1 Cor. 14:26, 40); hence they 


must fall under the RPW. This is true and was applicable to the Corinthian head- 


122 “Insofar” reflects the “just as I also” of 1 Cor. 11:1, contra Kayser: “Paul appeals to his own 
apostolic authority on this issue as well as the authority of Christ: ‘Imitate me, just as I also imitate Christ.’ 
(v. 1) That phrase by itself takes this whole section out of the realm of that which is relative and culturally 
bound into that which is universally binding.” Objection 1. 

193 Revius: “Honor, moreover, is involved around things indifferent...” 165 bot. 

194 Rutherford: “Every positive and religious observance and rite in God’s worship, not warranted 
by God's Word, is unlawful.” “1st Conclusion: Every worship and positive observance of religion, and all 
moral actions are to be made good, by... ‘according as it is written,’ though their individual circumstances 
be not in the Word.” Divine Right, ch. 1, pp. 95 & 102. 
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coverings if the relevant instances of “head” in 1 Cor. 11:5-6 referred only to men and 


women’s natural heads of hair, which interpretation is preferred.!% 


The most weighty proof-text for circumstances falling under the RPW is the 3rd 
Commandment: “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” (Ex. 
20:7). This clearly entails that the circumstances of religious acts are to be ordered aright, 
as is fitting to the ordinances and name of God, lest those circumstances, and our neglect 
of appropriately ordering them, cause vanity to be brought upon God’s name. Who will 
deny that the 3rd Commandment (1) is religious, (2) respects the worship of God (it being 


in the First Table) and (3) regards circumstances? Ames taught from the 3rd Command: 


“These [circumstances] are such close adjuncts of religious worship that in a 
secondary sense they partake of the meaning and nature of it. Observance of them 
promotes not only the honor of God which is found in both the natural and the 
instituted worship of God, but also a certain special honor to Him in that their 
observance is connected with natural and instituted worship by his command and 


in a direct and immediate way.” 1% 


19 Many more reasons for this will be evident in Parts II & IT] when is discussed which coverings 
(or lack of them) dishonored the head and which did not. This view makes head-coverings more 
circumstantial, as upon this premise nowhere in 1 Cor. 11 do head-coverings have a direct reference to God, 
not even necessarily verse 13. Though the honor conferred to God by them is more indirect, yet as they are 
nonetheless morally involved in acts of worship, they still partake of immediate worship in certain respects, 
as will be further shown. 

196 Marrow, 283. Thomas Beverly: “2. They [indifferent things] are not of the scale of those things, 
wherein that order, of which God, by the very laws of rational nature is the author, stands... so that though 
this order runs, or ought to run along, and conduct all human actions, and so is not in itself a point of 
religion, yet when it is applied to religious services and actions, does indeed commend our religious actions 
and services to God, and the contrary is an evil. 3. Of the same account is that evoynpovia, or decency of 
religious actions, required by God before Himself... of which the apostle discourses: ‘Every man praying 
with his head uncovered, dishonoureth his head’... such a distinction of sexes being founded in nature; 
and in what is beyond nature, the grave customs of ages and places, carry a great weight of determination.” 
The Principles of Protestant Truth & Peace in Four Treatises (London, 1683) 39-40. Peter van Mastricht (+1706): 
“those constitutions and ceremonies which... strive to direct the worship constituted by God with respect 
to circumstantial matters of places and times, for evtafia kai evboxnpovia, good order and decency... they 
acknowledge [in these] something divine and something human: they are divine with respect to the 
foundation, insofar as God generally prescribes that all things be done in good order and decently (1 Cor. 
14:40), and human with respect to the particular determination, whereby this or that is said to aim at good 
order and decency.” Theoretico-practica theologia, 2"4 ed. (Utrecht: Muntend, 1698), tome 2, bk. 6, ch. 7, §20, 
p. 728, trans. Todd Rester & Michael Spangler. 
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Church Governance 


That head-coverings as circumstances may fall under the RPW is also true because 
the Church has been given ministerial authority about worship to order circumstances in 
accord with nature’s light, Christian prudence and the Word’s general principles unto 
edification.!°” As this authority has been immediately and positively given from a 
religious source (God and Christ) and is for a religious end, the immediate worship of 
God, so it is a religious authority, such that when the Church exercises this power and 
governs and orders worship ordinances, this, of itself, confers religious honor unto God, 


and hence it is in a certain respect worship. 


Thus Ames teaches the elements of worship (preaching of the Word, prayer, 
sacraments, etc.), as they are for promoting faith, hope and love in God, that is, natural 
worship,!°8 so they “belong most properly to the instituted worship of God.” The “care 
of ecclesiastical discipline,” though, is partly “for the right performance of these very 
acts” of the elements of worship. Hence, ecclesiastical discipline, amongst other related 


items, is “worship” in another respect: 


“not only in the general sense that every act is one of religious worship which in 
any way comes from or is guided by religion, but also in their special nature, for 


their end and use is equally that God should be rightly worshipped.” 1% 


Rutherford, James Durham ({1658) and Henry Jeanes (+1662) also rightly taught that 
ecclesiastical governance is worship in a secondary sense.2 Corinthian head-coverings, 
having fallen under the Third Commandment and Church governance, came under the 
RPW, which yet did not make them universal for the Christian Church’s worship, no 


more than other occasional circumstances Church governments may order. 


197 This is a necessary consequence of the Church being obliged to worship God; Mt. 28:20, 
“Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

198 Marrow, 278; Owen, 2-4; Francis Cheynell, The Divine Trinunity of the Father, Son & Holy Spirit 
(London: Gellibrand, 1650) ch. 9, p. 356; Heidegger, “On Natural Worship,” trans. Charles Johnson, from 
Body of Christian Theology, 25.2; Francis Turretin, Institutes of Elenctic Theology, ed. James Dennison Jr. 
(Phillipsburg, NJ: Presbyterian & Reformed Publishing, 1997) 3.286; Mastricht, ch. 13, “De cultu Dei instituto 
et superstitione” in Idea Theologiae Moralis, bk. 2 in Theoretico-Practica Theologia... edition nova... tomus primus 
(Utrecht: W. van de Water, 1724) 1238-40. 

199 Marrow, 280. 

200 “Acts of Church Government & Discipline are Worship, in a Secondary Sense’ at ‘The Ruling of 
the Church’ (RBO). 
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A representation, deriving originally from 1621, of the Dutch Church court of the Synod of Dort (1618-1619) at 
work. Most of the men have dark hats on; some have longish hair. Two on-looking women have their hair up with 
white material head-coverings on, as was common to public society. Credit: Wikimedia. 


Natural vs. Instituted Worship 


In order to better distinguish between a proper use of head-coverings inline with 
the RPW and an improper use of them contrary to the RPW, we will give closer attention 
to the distinction between natural and instituted worship.”°! This necessary distinction, 
nearly wholly lost today, was foundational in Reformed Orthodoxy and the historic 
Church before that. Natural worship had been obligated by nature (First 
Commandment) though the Savior had never been sent to this world. It is due on account 
of our knowledge (by at least general revelation) of divinity and the divine excellencies. It 
formally consists in everything subsumed in the First Commandment, to have Him as 
our God and no other gods before Him: faith and hope in God, love for Him, serving 
Him, as well as spiritually praising and adoring Him, with all appropriate, due affections 
and spiritual dispositions, such as gratitude, humility, sincerity and reverence towards 
God, zeal for his honor, etc. As these (1) are natural, (2) honor God, (3) are immediate 
from the soul to God and (4) have a religious end, so they are, of themselves, a natural 
worship of God. Note that Rutherford’s definition of worship above implicitly 


encompasses both natural and instituted worship. 


201 ‘On Natural vs. Instituted Worship’ at ‘Worship’ (RBO). 
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Nature itself, as it teleologically testifies to God, and the consideration of God's 
works and ways beheld in natural life ought to stir up this natural worship in our souls 
throughout our whole life. As natural things do this and we give their honor and our 
soul’s natural honor and glory to God (1 Cor. 10:31), this is a religious worship through 
the natural and lawful use of natural things. All this is from God’s will, known by 
nature’s light and approved in Scripture. Thus natural worship is warranted and 
regulated by Scripture,*°* especially as Scripture forbids all unnatural use of natural 
things, including unnatural and perverted motions of the soul, all which bring dishonor 
upon the name of God and are hence false worship by means of natural life, not being 
lived perfectly to God’s honor and glory (Mt. 5:48). 


Perversion of natural worship includes placing any positive, moral or religious 
significance on a creature above and beyond what its nature bears. To use a tree as a tree 
glorifies God. To cut it down and make a table out of it, this being an artificial 
construction bearing a positive significance, it could also be made symbolic of something 
natural: this glorifies God, as it is in the natural power and teleological end of a tree, 
inherent by creation, to be able to be naturally used for these purposes (Gen. 1:28). 
However, to cut down and carve the tree into an image, be it a natural symbol, and to 
impute to it and treat it with a positive, religious significance, this is above the use of 
nature and reaches to religion (which is only grounded upon divinity). Hence it has 
become a device and imagination of men (WCF 21.1) forbidden as idolatry in the 2nd 
Commandment. Attributing a positive religious significance to something above nature, 
as is known by the light of nature,2°° may only come as specially revealed from the 


Divinity, who alone as Creator is Lord over nature.2% 


202 Rutherford: “God in the Law of nature (which I humbly conceive to be a part of the first elements 
and principles of the Moral Law, or Decalogue, and so a part of Scripture) does so warrant us to do...” 
Divine Right, Intro, 79; “What is warranted by natural reason, is warranted by Scripture, for the Law of 
nature is but a part of Scripture.” Ibid., ch. 1,101. See also footnote 9 above. 

203 ‘How the Light of Nature does Not Direct to a Supernatural End’ at ‘On the Light of Nature’ 
(RBO). 

204 Rutherford: “That natural reason can warrant a positive instituted worship... without any 
Scripture, is a great untruth.” Ibid., Intro, 68; Owen, Brief Instruction, Question 2, pp. 6-8. That Corinthian 
head-coverings were a tradition common to society, hence bearing obligation from the light of nature, 
whereas only that which is above nature and positive is prohibited to us apart from the Lord’s institution, 
answers Kayser’s argument: “I cannot conceive that the same Paul who castigated men when they 
succumbed to ‘innocent’ traditions such as ‘touch not, taste not, handle not’ (Col. 2:20-23) would bind their 
consciences to the changing whims of culture in 1 Corinthians 11. Where does this leave the regulative 
principle of worship? Paul’s maxim is ‘let no one judge you’ and do not submit to ‘the commandments 
and doctrines of men’ (Col. 2:22).” Exegesis, v. 2. 
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Instituted worship, as Ames was quoted above with numerous other reformed 
theologians footnoted, is positively instituted from God above to promote natural 
worship, the love of God, hope in Him, adoration, etc. in a more immediate way in the 
Gospel administration than in the older testament, which worship He specially promises 
by way of Covenant to bless with his Spirit.2°° As head-coverings are not of this kind, it 
is left to explain how they may be lawful means of natural worship in God’s instituted 
worship, and not idolatry, and how an improper use of them is not only dishonorable, 


bringing contention to the churches, but also a form of external and internal idolatry. 


How Head-Coverings are a Means 


of Natural Worship 


The godly Corinthian woman would have worn her head-covering in the public 
streets for the nearest reason of social decency and order, this mediately, through the 
lawful use of the thing according to its nature, bringing external, natural honor to God. 
Her internal, ultimate end, by faith, would have been the honor and glory of God. As 
faith is directed immediately to God, not upon the material object or transitively through 
it (as in Romanist worship and idolatry),2 this is an internal, natural worship, the use of 
the head-covering according to social custom being merely a natural incitement to it or 


occasionally concomitant with it. 


Her continuing to wear her head-covering in the Christian assembly in instituted 
worship is done for the nearest reason of decency and order according to cultural 
appropriateness, though with a heightened measure of Christian prudence given the 
general rules of the Word, the apostles’ ecclesiastical ordinance at Corinth, and God's 
special presence by special revelation and grace in his more immediate, instituted 
worship. As the natural use of the covering may be directed externally and internally to 


God, as all natural things are to be used according to their nature unto his glory as their 


205 Owen, Question 8, 28-34. 

206 Turretin: “The [Romanist] distinctions between the absolute, ultimate, intransitive, direct and 
formal worship (which is exhibited to Christ in the Eucharist); and the transitive, indirect, relative, and 
concomitant worship (given to the species of the Eucharist), cannot remove the crime of idolatry. (1) They 
are unknown to the Scriptures, which recognize no religious worship excepting one alone, which is 
absolute and direct...” Institutes, 3.546. 
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final end?” (1 Cor. 10:31), so the covering may signify reverent subjection (as it does in 


society) to Him for his surpassing excellency and worth. 


Head-Coverings are in the Same Category as Posture, 


Gestures & Clothing in Worship 


The dominant share of the reformed orthodox, puritans? and covenanters?0? 
placed posture, gestures?! and clothing?" in worshipin this same category,7!? of 
variable, natural things regulated by decency and order, applied to the honor of God in 


worship, though they are not prescribed as _ positive, religious, necessary 


207 If God be not the final end in the use of Creation it is idolatry, as (1) the nature and design of the 
will is to terminate upon the highest good, and (2) the final termination of God's will in all his actions is 
ultimately Himself; and we are to be like God (Mt. 5:48) as we are made in his image. Westminster Shorter 
Catechism #1; Gillespie, Aaron’s Rod Blossoming (Edinburgh: Ogle, 1844) 86-87. 

208 ‘On Posture & Gestures in Worship’ (RBO). 

209 “The Scottish Covenanters’ at ‘Posture & Gestures in Worship’ (RBO). 

210 Victor Strigel (t1569), Hypomnemata in omnes epistolas Pauli (Leipzig: Voegelin, 1565), 127 v. 13; 
Aretius, 324. 

211 Gwalther, 205.a-b; Tossanus, 90; Amandus Polanus (+1610), Syntagma theologiae Christianae 
(1609), tome 2, bk. 10, ch. 26, cols. 4265-66; Ames: “it was no more religious than women’s proper apparel, 
long garments, etc. (to which Chrysostom upon 1 Cor. 11) compares the vail, as one part to another, or 
their shoes, or slippers are... it [the veil] did declare, or argue a good thing, as indeed all civil apparel of 
modest fashion does... yet I never heard all modest apparel called a mystical religious ceremony.” Fresh 
Suit, ch.3, section 28, pp. 345-46; Salmasius, 6; Cappel, 3015.58-63; Mather, Biblia Americana, 267. See 
‘Vestments, Black Genevan Gowns, Collars & Dress for Public Worship’ (RBO). 

212 Nassau Confession (1578) “Thus it should be a matter of Christian freedom as to whether, when 
in the public assembly or at home one says his prayer, he does so standing, sitting, or kneeling. Such bodily 
demeanor is neither prescribed nor forbidden as a thing necessary... St. Paul thinks of hands lifted up when 
he discourses in 1 Tim. 2[:8, conflated with 1 Cor. 11:4]: ‘I will that men pray with uncovered heads and 
lifting up holy hands.’... The performance or omission of all these gestures is in itself no rendering of 
worship to God.” Reformed Confessions of the 16!#storich & 17 Centuries in English Translation, ed. James 
Dennison, Jr. (Grand Rapids: Reformation Heritage Books, 2012) 3.519-20; Revius: “If clothes, if gestures, 
if the whole bodily deportment (honor is allowed to be found in these), notwithstanding, it may be 
conceded that they are instrumental things and indifferent, the same is also necessary to be conceded about 
hair.” 172 mid; Perkins: ““The worship of God must be expressed with seemely, meet, and convenient 
gesture... the manner of many is... in the time of prayer to sit unreverently with their heads covered. These 
things ought not to be...” Commentary on the First Three Chapters of Revelation, ch. 3, p. 187. Giles Firmin: 
“Honor... as is the custom of the nation, so we express this, whether by uncovering the head, bowing the 
body, etc.” Stablishing Against Shaking: or a Discovery of the... Deluded People called, Quakers (London, 
1656) 22. Poole: “Nothing in this [1 Cor. 11:4] is a further rule to Christians, than that it is the duty of 
ministers, in praying and preaching, to use postures and habits [garments] that are not naturally, nor 
according to the custom of the place where they live, uncomely and irreverent, and so looked upon.” 
Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:4; Heidegger, Enchiridion biblicum, 2"4 ed. (Amsterdam: Haring, 1688) 751 bot. 
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ordinances.”!3 Posture, such as kneeling, is not specifically religious, but was used in civil 
society (both in and outside the Bible), being brought first into private and social worship, 
as appropriate thereunto, by men from the earliest times (Gen. 24:25-27, 47-48; 33:3) and 
was adopted into God’s public worship in the Tabernacle and Temple rites.24 Rutherford 


put head-coverings in the same class of natural actions as the following: 


“...it is lawful to tremble at the Word, and for Josiah to weep before the book of 
the Law read [Ezra 9:4; Isa. 66:2, 5], and for the martyrs to kiss the stake as the 
instrument by which they glorified God in dying for the truth; all these 
being objectam quo and ‘means by the which’ they conveyed their worship to the 


true God, and natural and lawful expressions of their affection to God...”215 


These actions and the use of head-coverings (in a culture that uses them) are not idolatry, 
even though they are means by which God is honored and therefore worshipped, because 
the materials and actions of themselves have no positive, religious meaning. If the 


Corinthian head-coverings were a positive symbol of “power” (v. 10, as some 


213 What Scriptural or prophetic warrant did the publican have for smiting his breast in prayer (Lk. 
18:13)? Or did he do this out of natural instinct, as did the people beholding Christ's crucifixion outside of 
worship (Lk. 23:48)? 

214 This is the same general reason why there may be days of thanksgiving and fasting on account 
of a special, natural providence of God, by the light of nature, in accord with Christian prudence and the 
general principles of the Word (so Joel 2:12; Esth. 4:16; Mt. 9:15; 1 Cor. 7:5; Ps. 107 throughout; Esth. 9:22), 
as we are to set apart a due and fitting proportion of our time for the worship of God (WCF 21.7), though 
the timing of special thanksgivings and fastings be not expressly and positively set down in their details in 
God's Word, albeit they may and ought to be discerned from the light of nature. 

215 Divine Right, Intro, 89. 
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interpreters), yet this was a natural, civil significance common to society,*!© not a 


religiously imputed significance.*!” 


To illustrate: as head-coverings are in the same category as clothes, they are to be 
ordered by the light of nature and are variable. God is honored by the wearing of decent 
and orderly clothes in the Church’s worship, fitting to the due weight of the religious 
occasion, yet the same clothes are appropriately worn in natural society. For some reason 
in America many reverent and grave (1 Tim. 3:8; Titus 2:2) pastors (appropriately) wear 
business suits in leading worship. “Business casual” seems to be appropriate in many 
Christian cultures while something else may be appropriate for public worship along a 
beach; yet next to no one wears the best and most honorable clothing they can: a tuxedo 
or wedding dress, precisely out of Christian prudence and cultural contexts, and as dress 
in worship ought to be modest and sober (1 Tim. 2:9-10). In India, Japan, Africa, 
Antarctica and some contexts in the American South or with Native American tribes, etc. 
something other than a business suit, yet equally respectable and grave (and protective 


in the conditions), might and ought to be worn.?!8 Head-coverings follow the decency of 


216 Philo: “The priest... removes her kerchief [to emt kpavov, lit. “that which is upon the head”], in 
order that she may be judged with her head bared and stripped of the symbol of modesty, regularly worn 
by women who are wholly innocent.” Special Laws, III.56. With reference to matrons, Ovid said the stola 
(an outer garment) and vittae (headbands, traditional garments of matrons) “protect them from being 
touched with pollution.” Jonathan Edmondson, “Public Dress & Social Control in Late Republican & Early 
Imperial Rome,” in Roman Dress & the Fabrics of Roman Culture (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2008) 
24; Bruce Winter, Roman Wives, Roman Widows: the Appearance of New Women & the Pauline Communities 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003) 83; Lydia Matthews, Conspicuous Concealment: an Investigation into the 
Veiling of Roman Women, with Special Reference to the Time of Augustus, MA thesis (Durban, South Africa: 
University of KwaZulu-Natal, 2007) 62-63; William M. Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1907) 202-5. The honorable protection the traditional veil or mantle of matrons symbolized 
may be the reason why the watchmen of the city took it away from Solomon’s wife wandering through the 
streets of the city at night, likely a dishonorable activity of dishonorable women (Song 5:7). 

217 Gillespie: “To appoint sacred signs of heavenly mysteries or spiritual graces is God’s own 
peculiar [thing], and of this kind are the holy sacraments. Civil signs for civil and moral uses may be and 
are commendably appointed by men, both in Church and commonwealth, and thus the tolling of a bell is 
a sign given for assembling, and has the same signification both in ecclesiastical and secular assemblings.” 
English Popish Ceremonies, pt. 3, ch. 5, p. 85. 

218 Poole: “’Dishonoureth his head’; ...Interpreters rightly agree, that this and the following verses 
are to be interpreted from the customs of countries; and all that can be concluded from this verse is, that it 
is the duty of men employed in divine ministrations, to look to behave themselves as those who are to 
represent the Lord Jesus Christ, behaving themselves with a just authority and gravity that becometh his 
ambassadors, which decent gravity is to be judged from the common opinion and account of the country 
wherein they live. So as all which this text requires of Christian ministers, is authority and gravity, and 
what are external judications of it.” Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:4. 
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the society,?!9 as all garments.”7° Yet even this social appropriateness cannot be absolute 
(consider James 2:2-3): If Isaiah was “naked and barefoot” for three years (Isa. 20:2-3), 
that his head was honorably (or dishonorably?) uncovered while he prayed, worshipped 


and prophesied during that time, meant little. 


In the Corinthian worship, the godly woman wore modest, public dress, which 
included a head-covering,#”! as “charity... doth not behave itself unseemly [or 
dishonorably in the Greek]” (1 Cor. 13:5). When she sang psalms immediately to God, 
the whole external and internal action, by God's positive appointment, was worship. Her 
internal, spiritual disposition and worship was the adoration of God, in consistency with 
the outward words of the psalms. Her clothes and head-covering in that same action, 
insofar as they were physical, in and of themselves, and of this or that kind (linen, cotton, 
etc.), were purely indifferent and remained incidental, not regulated in that respect by 
Scripture, not being moral;?? but insofar as they were decent, in order and honorable, 
and therefore necessary, as other garments might also have been, they were moral and 


regulated by Scripture, showing externally her reverence of God. Internally, her spiritual 


719 Weemes: “we see that the gesture and the manner of praying is to be accommodated to the 
custom of the place where one lives, and they should testify their outward reverence by such signs as men 
testify their reverence to great men.” Treatise, 3"4 son, §6, p. 264; S. Thomas summarizing Cappel: ”...this 
apostolical prescript or canon of good order was founded upon some civil custom then obtaining among 
the Corinthians and elsewhere... according to the difference of several countries, such an habit and 
deportment is to be used in divine service which is commonly used to express reverence and decency in 
conversation [conduct].” 5S. Thomas, Animadversions upon a Late Treatise, entitled, The Protestant Reconciler 
(London, 1683), §8, pp. 110-12; Cappel, 3014.34-39; 3015.14-22. Poole: “’Dishonoureth his head,;’... 
Interpreters rightly agree, that this and the following verses are to be interpreted from the customs of 
countries; and all that can be concluded from this verse is, that it is the duty of men employed in divine 
ministrations, to look to behave themselves as those who are to represent the Lord Jesus Christ, behaving 
themselves with a just authority and gravity that becometh his ambassadors, which decent gravity is to be 
judged from the common opinion and account of the country wherein they live. So as all which this text 
requires of Christian ministers, is authority and gravity, and what are external ludications of it.” 
Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:4. 

220 Hyperius, Ad Corinthios, 278 v. 16; Polanus, Syntagma, 4265-66; compare Augustine, Christian 
Doctrine, bk. 2, ch. 25, §§39-40 and as quoted in Zeltner, Munimento, 828, §XXV, rt col. 

221 Calvin: “There are examples... in Paul... that women should not go out in public with uncovered 
heads (1 Cor. 11:5)...” Calvin: Institutes Of The Christian Religion, ed. John T. McNeill, trans. Ford L. Battles 
in The Library of Christian Classics, vol. XXI (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960), bk. 4, ch. 10, §29, p. 
1207. 

22 Rutherford: “What is natural in moving and sleeping, and what is common to men with beasts, 
I grant, Scripture does not direct or regulate these acts of moving and sleeping; we grant actions natural 
and common to us with beasts need not the rule of the Word to regulate them.” Divine Right, Intro, 73; 
“Some actions in man are merely natural, as to grow; these are not regulated by the Word.” Ibid., ch. 1, p. 
104; “there be means of worship, or circumstances physical, not moral, not religious, as whether the pulpit 
be of stone or of timber, the bell [calling to worship] of this or this metal, the house of worship stand thus 
or thus in situation.” [bid., 119. 
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disposition, with reference to the head-covering, was the civil honor of reverence directed 
to God, a kind of worship. Adoration, though, is simply not appropriate to the nature of 


a head-covering, outside of worship or in. 


Head-Coverings are Most Similar to 
Wedding Rings Today 


Head-coverings are most similar to wedding rings today in America as clothes 
typically don’t represent authority or being under it (1 Cor. 11:10), whereas wedding 
rings are such acultural symbol. If the wrong thing is communicated by married persons 
not wearing wedding rings in worship, or single persons wearing them, it could be 
dishonorable or scandalous, as well as disrespectful of society, offending the angels who 


know their own order and place and expect it of others. 


If there was a problem in a church of women taking off their wedding rings 
because they believed by Christianity’s teaching men and women are equal in every 
social respect, it would be right for a pastor to remind them, “the head of every man is 
Christ; and the head of the woman is the man; and the head of Christ is God,” (v. 3) and 
to chastise this action as dishonorable (v. 5), it being akin to throwing off their marriage 
(v. 5). If it is shameful to be divorced, then let her put her wedding ring on (v. 6). A man 
indeed ought to wear a masculine ring forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God: 
but the woman is the glory of the man, and ought to wear a feminine one (v. 7), for the 
man is not of the woman, but the woman of the man (v. 8); neither was the man created 
for the woman, but the woman for the man (v. 9). For this cause ought the woman to 
have authority on the fourth finger of her left hand because of the angels (v. 10). 
Nevertheless, neither is the man without the woman, neither the woman without the man 
in the Lord (v. 11)... Judge in yourselves: is it comely in social settings that a married 
woman pray unto God without her wedding ring on (v. 13)? Doth not even nature itself 
teach you, that if a man wears a womar’s ring it is ashame to him (v. 14)? But ifa woman 
have a feminine ring, it is a glory to her; for her ring is given her for an authoritative 
covering (v. 15). But if any man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither 
the churches of God (v. 16). 
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Is wearing wedding rings perpetual in all cultures and a divine service to God, by 
his appointment, because the practice is capable of being enforced as an authoritative 
ecclesiastical ordinance? Are wedding rings so because one may plead creational 
principles to enforce them? Do they not represent natural authority, without which the 
angels in worship may be offended? If they are taught by nature, Adam and Eve must 
surely have worn them and it must be sinful not to use them, especially as a woman’s 
wedding ring represents her being covered by her husband’s authority. Rings must be 
universal to Christ’s Church because there is no other custom in the churches influenced 
by the vast American culture which has permeated much of the world. Away with such 


foolishness! 


On Cultural Customs & Symbols in Worship 


Wedding rings aptly show forth the necessary category of cultural signs in 
worship, without which worship might be scandalous. Yet such customs or symbols 
common to society, done according to nature’s light, Christian prudence and the Word's 
general rules, add nothing religiously significant to God’s own prescribed worship (Dt. 
4:2), WCE 1.6 and 21.1 are harmonious. 


One late, blessed minister unfortunately argued otherwise. Noting Rutherford’s 
defense of the Scots uncovering their heads (a cultural sign of respect in that era) during 
the Lord’s Supper, he critiqued it, apparently advocating that no cultural customs ought 
to be used in God’s worship, precisely due to the Regulative Principle of Worship (of 


which Rutherford was a formulator??’): 


“With all due respect, however, to that great man [Rutherford], the context is his 
attempt to defend the unwarranted practice of uncovering the head (as an 
expression of reverence) when partaking of... the Lord’s Supper and to clear this 
practice of the charge of being the equivalent to adoration of the elements... In 
light of this, it is hardly surprising if the matter is muddled... this unjustified 
practice... Any confusion in the Scottish churches... is due to the injection of a 
cultural use of head-covering (or uncovering) even into the administration of 


discipline (as a sign of penitence etc.) instead of rejecting all man-made uses of 


223 Divine Right, 1-201. 
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head-covering and concentrating only on its non-cultural use appointed by the 
Lord in 1 Cor. 11. Unscriptural additions usually do adversely affect Scriptural 


appointments.” 


This was the teaching of Biblicists in Rutherford’s day, namely the Brownists (a separatist 
sect) and after them the Independents (who got it from the Brownists), according to the 
Scottish, Westminster divine, Robert Baillie ({1662): 


“But their [the Independents’] main difference from all the Reformed, and greatest 
consonancy with the Brownists, is in this, that as they [the Brownists] teach all 
outward signs of worship in the time of the celebration [of the Supper] to be 
idolatry, and hereupon declare the necessity of all men who will follow the 
example of the first communicants, to keep on their hats [per the regular social 
custom] all the time of this holy action; so likewise the Independents begin to teach 


their disciples,” 


Rutherford, Gillespie, the Scottish Church, “and all the Reformed,” in their culture, were 
right. For the men not to take off their hats for the Supper, to which, for Biblical reasons, 
is owed a greater height of reverence than the mere preaching and reading of the Word, 
singing of psalms and prayer,?*4 would have been contrary to nature’s light, Christian 
prudence and the Word’s general principles. Nature’s light, nor the law of nature 
confuses or adversely affects the revealed worship God has appointed in his Word; rather 
they are harmonious, precisely because they have the same Author. Get a lesson in 
theology reformed according to God’s Word in accord with nature’s light at the RBO 
page, ‘On Natural Gestures, Signs & Customs about Worship, & of Reverence & 


Veneration as Distinguished from the Worship of Adoration.’ 


224 “Why the Supper has a Higher Reverence Dur to it than Simply the Preaching of the Word’ at 
‘The Lord’s Supper’ (RBO). 
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How Head-Coverings are Different from the Regulated 


Circumstances of the Lord’s Supper 


In the perpetual head-covering view, head-coverings come closest in their grounds 
and nature, it seems, to the Lord’s choice of his Supper’s elements, common bread and 
wine, or its religiously regulated circumstances: sitting at a common table and using a 
common loaf and cup, these latter the Lord having explicitly prescribed in his Word for 
spiritual reasons. After all, the Lord adopted into his perpetual worship, like head- 
coverings, it is thought, the then cultural customs of eating at a table, using a cup and 
eating bread and wine, when other circumstances were not so noticed or chosen. We 
have waited till now to address this, as we now have the tools to distinguish between 


these things accurately. This will be done in four points.?76 


First, it is affirmed that many circumstances of the First Supper (which Christ 
chose for their fitness on circumstantial grounds) were purely incidental to the Supper 
ordinance, such as it being held in the evening, in an upper-room, with only twelve male 
Church officers, etc. Christ instituted a supper for his disciples (Acts 2:42-46; 1 Cor. 11:20, 
23-26), and it is known from the light of nature that such a specific time and place, nor 
such a specific number and kind of persons agrees to a supper as a common supper. It is 
also known by the Supper’s spiritual nature as Christ instituted it, and from the Word, 


that these details do not agree to this kind or species of supper. See the variability of such 


225 1 Cor. 10:16-17, 21; 11:25-26; Lk. 22:17, 30; ‘Sitting at the Table’, ‘Common Bread in the Lord’s 
Supper’ and “The Common Cup,’ all at RBO. While breaking bread is explicitly given spiritual significance 
in Scripture, yet pouring of wine was variously done or not amongst the reformed, as Scripture is not as 
clear (Mt. 26:26-28; 1 Cor. 11:23-26). See ‘Administration of the Supper’ and ‘Sacramentally Significant 
Actions of the Supper’ at ‘Administration of the Lord’s Supper’ (RBO). Yet how are the bread and wine 
then grounded in the Supper, not to be departed from in regular circumstances, when Scripture does not 
distinctly give spiritual reasons for these particular elements’ use, in distinction from alterations of these 
elements or other kinds of elements (such as grape juice)? While other sufficient, succinct statements have 
been given by the reformed, an adaptation of a conclusion of Rutherford will make clear the principle 
(which manifestly does not apply to head-coverings): Bread and wine are the most and only lawful 
elements. That element that Christ and his disciples used upon moral and unalterable grounds [namely 
Christ’s positive choice as the Church's kingly lawgiver], which does not concern the First Supper as first, 
but as a supper, and that not upon no occasional and temporary reasons belonging to that supper more 
than to all the suppers of that kind, that we are to follow as a pattern (Prov. 2:20; Eph. 5:1; 2 Thess. 2:15; 2 
Thess. 3:6-7; 1 Cor. 2; Phil. 3:17; 2 Tim. 3:4) and [that] must be most lawful. But the elements of bread and 
wine are such; Divine Right, ch. 2, p. 192. Yet knowing Christ’s choice, the natural fittingness of these 
elements to the spiritual realities are implicit spiritual reasons for these elements. Hence the reformed were 
not shy to expound ‘The Sacramental Significance of Wine in the Supper’ at ‘Wine in the Lord’s Supper’ 
(RBO). 

226 This discussion adapts and follows Rutherford arguing sitting at a table is a regulated posture 
for the Supper: Divine Right, ch. 2, 192-95. 
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circumstances in Scripture itself: Mk. 6:21; Lk. 14:12; 1 Cor. 11:20-30; Jn. 12:2; Rev. 19:9, 
17. But using a table, cup, bread?2” and wine agrees to the nature of a supper, and this 


kind of supper. 


Second, contrary to much modern theology and worship unreformed to the Word 
of God, circumstances are not always indifferent, but God can and has chosen, limited 
and religiously regulated some circumstances to be a religious part of his worship,?78 such 
as the time of the Sabbath”? and aspects of the old Mosaic worship, including the place 
of the Temple, its exact size, the kind and details of the priestly garments, their head- 
coverings, etc.770 As God’s people were to serve God with these positive, religious 
adjuncts and thus honor Him thereby, the use of these set apart things was worship itself 


in obedience to God’s prescriptions.?>! 


Third, using common table(s), common cup(s), common loaves and wine were 
positively chosen and limited circumstances, and therefore are religiously regulated by 
Scripture as a part of God’s worship. These things were not used at the First Supper 
simply from an occasional necessity, insofar as other things could have been alternatively 


used.79?_ While the things themselves agree to the nature of a supper, yet Christ 


227 If Christ did use unleavened bread at the First Supper, yet the Greek term, Lk. 22:19, aptov, 
arton, simply means “a common loaf.” Hence the original characteristic of the bread being unleavened 
arose, not from a positive, religious choice and precept, but purely occasionally from the necessity of the 
circumstances (there possibly being no leavened bread available due to the time of the Passover). See 
‘Quotes on Common Bread in the Lord’s Supper’ (RBO). 

228 Rutherford: “Some circumstances are merely moral, for as divines distinguish time and place, 
in[to] time as time, and as such a religious time, the Lord’s Sabbath, tempus, & tempus ut sic, and place as 
place, or such a religious place, locus, et locus ut sic, so we may distinguish here between circumstances in 
common or in gross, and such and such circumstances, as time is a common adjunct of divine worship: but 
such a time, to wit, the Lord’s Day, is both the time of worship and worship itself. So there is place of 
worship, and there is such a religious place, the Holy of Holiest, the Temple. A habit [garment] is a mere 
accident of worship, the person, John or Thomas is also an accident; but if God command such an ephod 
as Aaronand the priests were to wear, this is not a mere circumstance... And therefore these circumstances, 
taken in common and their universal nature, are merely physical circumstances; but taken in their 
particular and determinate restrictions, as such circumstances, they may be merely moral circumstances, 
such as are the common adjunct of the time of worship, the place, and the Sabbath time and the temple for 
Jewish worship. The former are circumstances merely physical, the latter merely moral, I mean, as they 
are restricted other ways.” Divine Right, Intro, 3-4. 

229 ‘The Sabbath is a Morally Regulated Circumstance of Worship’ at ‘The Lord’s Day’ (RBO). 

230 Rutherford, Divine Right, Intro, 86-87. 

231 [bid., 86-87. 

232 Rutherford: “Occasional, properly is that which has a reason, not from the nature of the thing 
itself, but from such occasional occurrences of providence as God will not alter, and it’s that which has no 
moral nor sacred conveniency with the nature of worship, but has only a conveniency for such a time and 
place... [yet] Christ might have changed bread and wine, in flesh, and milk, or water [therefore bread and 
wine were by Christ's positive choice]...” Divine Right, ch. 2, 193; see his larger discussion. 
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sovereignly, positively chose, modified and limited their use beyond how they are 
commonly and variably used, and gave that use a positive, spiritual meaning. Hence the 
common cup of wine is spiritually symbolic of the public, new testament in Christ’s blood 
(1 Cor. 11:25), the common bread, of the body of Christ and the oneness of his people (1 
Cor. 10:16-17), and the table, as the Lord’s (1 Cor. 10:21), is representative of not simply 
natural fellowship, but of the spiritual, Christian fellowship of all that eat around it this 
spiritual meal (throughout the world, in all time’). Hence the ground of the choice, use 
and meaning of these circumstances was by no natural necessity, nor were they 
occasionally indifferent, nor were they simply cultural practices that might in ordinary 
circumstances”4 be changed according to the culture, but the ground for them is Christ 


the Lawgiver’s will as the King of his Church.?% 


Fourth, thus, these religiously regulated circumstances of the Lord’s Supper are 
positive, instituted worship, which are of themselves in their use worship, and thus are 
abiding and perpetual until the Lord comes again (1 Cor. 11:26). On the contrary, the end 
of the ordained Corinthian head-covering practice, to uphold societal decorum, could not 
have been otherwise in order to preserve the churches from scandal in those cultural 
circumstances, though it is conceivable the means of accomplishing this end may have 
been otherwise. The head-coverings were used in exactly the same way in worship as 
out of it, their use being wholly natural and not in any way religiously positive. Nor do 
head-coverings agree to worship as worship (otherwise they would be necessary and of 
themselves worship, which is above their nature). Hence the ground of their use was 
fundamentally due to nature’s light and not the Lord’s positive, religious appointment. 
While head-coverings were in order with the Word’s general principles, yet the apostle’s 
choice of them did not posit newly revealed, positive, spiritual principles from the Lord. 
Hence head-coverings were not worship in themselves, but were used in instituted 
worship as an ordered, natural worship, being dependent on occasional circumstances 


for their justified use. 


233 “The Communion of Saints is Trans-Spatial’ & ‘Trans-Temporal’ at ‘On the Communion of 
Saints’ and “Local Church Membership is Not Necessary to Partake of the Sacraments’ (both at RBO). 

234 For extra-ordinary circumstances: ‘On the Administration of the Sacraments in Extra-Ordinary 
Circumstances’ (RBO). 

235 Rutherford cites in the margin for following the example of Christ in his positive choices: Prov. 
2:20; Eph. 5:1; 1 Thess. 1:16 [? 2 Thess. 2:15]; 2 Thess. 3:6-7; 1 Cor. 2; Phil. 3:17; 2 Tim. 3:4; Divine Right, ch. 
2, p. 192. 
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With this our analysis of the bindingness of Corinthian head-coverings is 
complete. All the Scriptural data has been shown to be consistent with head-coverings 
being occasional circumstances. As nothing in the data goes beyond this, there is no 
express, necessary or valid Scriptural consequence that Corinthian head-coverings were 


immutably perpetual. Hence that position is not from God’s will. 


What remains is to very briefly touch on some history from the early Church and 
the last half of the twentieth century before concluding with some very practical sections 
on the indecent use of head-coverings, how to tell family and friends about this (with a 
bullet-point summary of Part I) and wives and daughters will be given Scriptural light 
and encouragement to do what is right before the Lord in difficult situations. Part II 


(don’t miss it) will abundantly show Paul’s ordinance did not restrict women to veiling. 


Frontispiece of a book in Dutch (1680) on the right use of 
the Lord’s Supper by French reformed ministers Charles 
Drelincourt (F1669) and Pierre Du Moulin, Jr. (71684), 
depicting a communion in Amsterdam, using a common 
table and common cups. The minister, mid-upper left, 
wears a dark cap. Some men in the larger picture have 
longish hair. Men at the table are bareheaded, one having 
set his broad-brimmed hat on his lap. Other men in the 
assembly, but not at the table, have their broad-brimmed 
hats on. This likely reflected a cultural practice, guided by 
the light of nature, theological principles and the general 
tules of the Word in accord with Christian prudence, 
common to the French reformed and Scottish and English 
puritans: the hat was taken off, not because man ought to 
bare his glory as the image of God (1 Cor. 11:7), but as a 
sign of his subordination and giving a civilly and Biblically 
appropriate reverence and honor (not adoration) to the 
sacraments. For a further explanation, see Calderwood, 
Gillespie and Rutherford. Visible women in the scene have 
their hair up with a cloth head-covering, as was a public 
custom in society. Source: "T Recht gebruyck van des Heeren H. 
Avonimael (Amsterdam: Andr. Vinck en Dav. Lindenius, 
1680). 
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7. Church History 
The Early Church 


That the apostolic ordinance of female head-coverings for worship was culturally 
relative is confirmed by the practice of the post-Biblical early Church. A noted early 
Church scholar, Everett Ferguson, spent twenty, very dense pages surveying that era on 


veiling. He concluded: 


“Various explanations for the veil appear in the sources... it seems clear that the 
veil was treated as a matter of custom, and the customs varied among different 
peoples and at different places in the first-century world. Christian practice varied 


too, but generally followed local custom.”?% 


Read Ferguson’s article to see this proved and you will immediately note the vast 
difference between the work of a specialist?9” and that of an amateur, such as the founder 
of “The Head Covering Movement,” Jeremy Gardiner’s chapter, “Church Practice: The 
Exclusive View of the Early Churches” in his book, Head Covering: a Forgotten Christian 
Practice (2016).738 


236 Ferguson, “Veils & Virgins,” 243. John Rainolds (+1607): “you mistake him [Tertullian t+ c. 222] 
if you think he meant by the name of ‘tradition’ a tradition of the apostles. For whatsoever custom not 
written in the scripture was kept by the faithful, that, because it was delivered by some body from whom 
the use thereof was taken, he says it came in by tradition. In so much that he affirms it both of Jewish 
customs before the apostles, as that their women covered their faces with vails...” The tendency of persons 
through the Middle Ages to interpret 1 Cor. 11 in accord with their own diverse cultural and ecclesiastical 
practices, and to manipulate older ecclesiastical legislation into conformity, is seen in A. Edward Siecienski, 
Beards, Azymes, & Purgatory: the Other Issues that Divided East & West in Oxford Studied in Historical Theology 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2023) 34-35 and Hugo, 101.b. This highlights the prima facie customable 
nature of the issue itself. 

237 Oepke: “ Orantes [praying ones] in the catacombs are only partially veiled. Mary and other holy 
women are often depicted without veils. Tertullian had to write a work De Virginibus Velandis [On virgins 
(not the married), that they ought to be veiled]... In Ps.-Ambrosius the veil is an obligatory adornment only 
for the dedicated virgin [such as for nunnery]... This is how matters remained in the Church at large.” 
TDNT 3.563. 

238 Kayser: “This has been the universal practice of the church from the first century till the 
beginning of the 1900's.” Note 1. 
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On the Recent Rise of 


Perpetual Coverings 


It is not the intention here to give a survey of the extent and development of female 
head-coverings in worship in the last few hundred years. For that, see the resources at 
‘On the Whole of History’ at ‘History of Head Coverings’ (RBO). Rather, a few, sparse, 
non-comprehensive notes will be sketched of reformed, published proponents of the 
perpetual head-covering position through the last several decades (working backwards), 
which should give adherents of that view some pause. It is true, a person may come to 
that position through the Bible (as near any position), as persons do in every age, but why 
they see certain factors in Scripture and not others, is often first due to the influence, not 
of their selectively quoted historical writers, but of modern figures who have popularized 


the position.?°9 


David Silversides, a late, Reformed Presbyterian minister with Scottish covenanter 
leanings (who were worthy men), in his pro-head-covering article*4° shows his 
appreciation for the original perpetual-stance of Greg Price (1996).741 Price has Scottish 
covenanter leanings and at one time had ties to the Christian Reconstructionist 
movement.”#? Silversides also quotes Noel Weeks (1972)?48 and John Murray (1973)*#4 in 
support, the latter as printed in the magazine (1992) of the Presbyterian Reformed Church 
(denomination, which has Scottish covenanter leanings). Brian Schwertley 
(2003/2008),244 a minister with Scottish covenanter leanings and ties to the 
Reconstructionist movement, cites Murray and Richard Bacon (1998).74° Bacon was a 
minister in Texas with Scottish covenanter leanings who at one time had ties with Greg 


Price and Presbyterian Heritage Publications (Texas). Kayser, a minister with ties to the 


239 My change to the cultural view was not due to reading any modern or historical pro-cultural 
writers, but God’s Word. Ihave never found Price’s piece, nor any modern or historical Bible commentaries 
compelling for the cultural view. “I conferred not with flesh and blood” (Gal. 1:16); “for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven” (Mt. 16:17); “He that hath my 
commandments, and keepeth them... I will love him, and will manifest myself to him” Jn. 14:21. 

240 “Ts Headcovering Biblical?” undated, 2001 or later. 

41 It is no longer fully online; however see ch. 5,”What does Church History Teach?” in 
Headcoverings in Scripture. He adopted the cultural position in 2001. 

242 See Wikipedia: “Christian reconstructionism.” 

243 “Of Silence & Head Covering” 

244 “Head Coverings & Decorum in Worship” 

245 “Head Coverings in Public Worship” 

246 ” Head Coverings During Public Worship,” pt. 1, 2 
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Reconstructionist movement, shows dependence in his booklet (2003)?4” on Price and 
Bacon. Price cites Murray and Seth Skolnitsky (1992),248 the latter having translated for 
Presbyterian Heritage Publications (which had a Scottish covenanter interest). Sherman 
Isbell,24? a minister at one time in both the Presbyterian Reformed Church and the Free 
Church of Scotland (Continuing) in America (which has Scottish covenanter leanings), 
showed himself significantly dependent on Murray and Weeks. Murray and Weeks 
appear to have been the most foundational reformed writers for perpetual head- 


coverings in America in the last half of the 20 century. 


Murray, a Scot, of the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland (which has Scottish 
covenanter leanings), became a minister in America and was instrumental in helping to 
form the Presbyterian Reformed Church. As a noted professor at early Westminster 
seminary he was the most credentialed exegete of the forenamed writers and has been 
seen as very conservative. Murray did not reference any historic writers in his letter on 
head-coverings (1973), but said, “My interpretation has been proposed by Noel Weeks 


and I acknowledge my debt to him. But the argument as developed is my own.” 


Weeks, a Christian Reformed Church minister and accomplished scholar of 
ancient history was the most able historian of the forenamed writers. His fountainhead, 
pro-veiling article appeared the year before (1972) in the Westminster Theological Journal. 
As it does not reference any historic, theological writers, the argument appears to be 
Weeks’s own. The article (not limited to head-coverings) is seven pages, with only seven 


footnotes. 


Needless to say, such brevity can be no more than a surface level proposal 
(assuming, asserting and passing over more than it proves) and is manifestly insufficient 
for searching out such an involved and historically nuanced matter, much more for 
proving every facet of the truth in detail with documentation. “Prove all things,” the 
apostle said (1 Thess. 5:21); anything less is bound to be overturned, or already has been. 
While articles and books after Weeks have sought to bolster the perpetualist argument, 


they are no match for the theological, ethical and historical depth of the several hundred 


247 Glory & Coverings 
248 “Translator’s Preface” in John Calvin, Men, Women & Order in the Church: Three Sermons by John 
Calvin, trans. Seth Skolnitsky (Dallas, TX: Presbyterian Heritage Publications, 1992). 
249 “Feadship & Worship,” no date, early-2000’s? 
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page treatises by the Reformed Orthodox and others for the cultural view from the 


seventeenth century,’ or the ethical and theological analyses of the Scottish covenanters. 


250 Salmasius, Epistola ad Andream Colvium: super cap. XI. primae ad Corinth. epist. de caesarie virorum 
et mulierum coma (1644) 748 pp.; Revius, Libertas Christiana circa usum capillitia defensa (1647) 255 pp.; the 
disputations defended in this book were approved by the theological faculty of Leiden: J. Polyander, J. 
Trigland & F. Spanheim. Edwards, Enquiry into Four Remarkable Texts of the New Testament which Contain 
Some Difficulty (1692), 27-136. Also relevant: Braun, Vestitus sacerdotum Hebraeorum (1680) 940 pp.; Solerius 
({1672, Romanist, recommended by Voet), De pileo caeterisque capitis tegminibus tam sacris, quam profanis 
(1672) 379 pp. 
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8. What do Ido Now? 
The Indecent Use of Head-Coverings 


Apart from female head-coverings being culturally decent or preventing scandal, 
they are unwarranted as a civilly positive, natural good for Christian worship. To use 
them nonetheless is, at best, to impute to them a natural good they do not bear; it is for a 
creature to claim to create goodness, which is impossible. That is a prerogative of the 
Creator and Author of All Good alone (Mk; 10:18; James 1:17). If head-coverings are used 
only for worship and not outside of it in a non-head-covering society, this is to de 
facto furnish them with a religious significance not given them of the Lord in Scripture or 
nature, and to de facto worship God with the tradition, imagination and device of men 
(WCF 21.1): “But in vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men” (Mt. 15:9). 


To believe that female head-coverings are religiously significant and necessary for 
worship when “Thus saith the Lord” has not gone before, is to impute a religious 
significance to them above their material nature, is superstition and the giving of religious 
qualities to the creation (Rom. 1:23-25), a form of idolatry.2! For a woman to wear a 
head-covering in public worship, out of principle, when none of the rest of the church 
does, is distracting, weird and may rightly induce suspicion. For the women of a whole 
congregation to wear head-coverings in a society that does not recognize them, to signify 
submission and decency, when they otherwise do not bear this connotation, is a 
stumbling-block to visiting Christians and unbelievers: “Will they not say that ye are 
mad?” (1 Cor. 14:23) It also detracts from the comfort of stronger Christians who know 
the truth and walk in it. “Their fear toward Me is taught by the precept of men” (Isa. 
29:13). “When ye come to appear before me, who hath required this at your hand... Bring 


no more vain oblations” (Isa. 1:12-13). 


251 Gillespie: “as [Jerome] Zanchi [1590] evidences by sundry instances (bk. 1, de Viti. ext. cult. 
oppos., cols. 504-5), idolatry is committed when more estimation is had of anything, more dignity and 
excellency placed in it, and more regard had to it, than God allows, or than can stand with God’s revealed 
will. For a thing thus regarded, though it be not exalted, ut Deus simpliciter [as God simply], yet it is set 
up, tanquam Deus ex parte [like as unto God in some degree].” English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 3, ch. 4, p. 63. 
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Two Objections & Authority 


It might be thought by some: We desire to show humility and submission to the 
Lord in his worship in accord with the natural relations of the sexes; female head- 
coverings and men with bare heads may be recognized from Scripture as an expression 
of humility, modesty, submission and glory respectively, as it has been to some extent in 
America’s past. Why not, in order to have a more thoroughly Biblical expression of our 
worship, and possibly culture, revive the use of head-coverings, as this will greatly tend 
to the honor of the Lord? 


(1) Women with unveiled head (as will be seen) and men with veiled head in 
worship is also an expression of humility and submission in Scripture. (2) Such a revival 
would be equivalent to reviving the practice of taking off one’s shoes before the Lord in 
worship (Ex. 3:5; note Dt. 25:9), or necessitating the covering of persons’ feet, as the angels 
(Isa. 6:2), or reviving the holy kiss,5* foot-washing, fathers spitting in the face of 
disrespectful daughters (Num. 12:14; c.f. Dt. 25:9), only having the Lord’s Supper in the 
evening, reviving the use of sackcloth#*> and shaving the head (and feet) for mourning, 
as well as wallowing in ashes, putting ropes on our heads or necks to symbolize service 
to God (1 Kings 20:31-32), men growing their hair long to denote a life spent in service to 
the Lord (Num. 6, as done in the Middle Ages), laying the offering at the deacons’ feet 
(Acts 4:34-37; 5:1-2), etc., etc. 


The further objection may arise: The Church has power to order circumstances and 
things indifferent. Therefore the Church may ordain the use of head-coverings to 
establish and require a good custom. Persons are to judge according to the substance, 


submit to wholesome customs and not be word-fighters (1 Tim. 6:4). Response:2°4 


252 Baxter: “So the women’s veil and the custom of kissing each other as a token of love, and men’s 
not wearing long hair, were the customs of the country there ordered and improved by the apostles about 
sacred things, but not introduced into other countries that had no such custom.” A Christian Directory 
(London: White, 1673), pt. 3, question 136, p. 893. 

253 Arthur Hildersham ($1625): “We must understand that in these civil things that might be decent 
and fit in one country (and consequently commanded of God) which in another country is utterly undecent, 
and consequently forbidden. It was a great sin among the Corinthians for a woman to come into the 
congregation with her head uncovered, that is, without a vail to cover her whole head, 1 Cor. 11:5. In our 
congregations (because it is undecent) it were a sin for a woman to come so attired. In which respect, 
though we have oft in the New Testament mention of fasts both public and private, of sackcloth used in 
them, we have no mention at all.” The Doctrine of Fasting & Praier (London: Miller, 1633), sermon III, 50-51. 

54 In general see ‘A Summary of James Guthrie’s 15 Arguments Against the Necessity of Passive 
Obedience,’ with his arguments following, at ‘On Passive Obedience’ (RBO). 
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1. This is a very similar line of reasoning to that used in the early-seventeenth 
century by episcopal bishops to establish and impose on the Church of Scotland 
before her Second Reformation (1638) the necessity of many human traditions and 
ceremonies in Christ’s government and worship,» reflecting the thought of 
historic Anglicanism, which Church was never fully reformed to God’s Word 


precisely because of this erroneous reasoning. 


2. The Church does not have power to order circumstances simply, but only unto 
what is good, true, right and edifying, and none arbitrarily or unto error and the 
detriment of the people (2 Cor. 10:8; 13:10).%5¢ 


255 David Lindsay (a leading Scottish bishop): “What if we doubt whether the thing commanded 
in the law of man be lawful and expedient, may we obey thus doubting, seeing the apostle says that 
‘Whatsoever is not of faith is sin?’... touching the lawfulness of that which is commanded in a law, no man 
ought to doubt, except he be able to prove evidently that the law is unlawful by the Law of God... in matters 
of expediency, where a law is set down, if we make not the law the rule of our obedience and conscience, 
but our own private opinions and conceits, then must we with the Anabaptists disprove and condemn all 
sorts of government and live like lawless Libertines...” A True Narration... of the Church of Scotland, holden 
at Perth (London: Stansby, 1621) “To the Reverend & Godly Brethren”, no page number. The Aberdeen 
Doctors: “But in matters of policy, if we be certain that in their own nature they are indifferent and if the 
expediency of them only be called in question, seeing no certain conclusion concerning their expediency 
can be infallibly drawn out of God’s Word, we are to acquiesce to the decrees of the Church.” as quoted in 
Rutherford, Divine Right, Intro to Scandal, 43. Rutherford: “If matters in their expediency be questionable 
and probable on both sides, the Church’s determination should end the controversy (say the [Aberdeen] 
Doctors); this is the doctrine of the Jesuits, Suarez, Thomas, Sanchez and Gregory de Valentia... when a 
thing is probable and I be resolved in conscience against neither of the sides, and fear the one side be [a 
spiritual] murdering [of] him for whom Christ died, which is against God’s commandment, and know that 
human authority commands the contrary, and am persuaded it is indifferent, and a positive commandment 
of men, if the Church’s determination be here to sway my conscience, to practice is to me blind obedience, 
for human authority as it is such, gives no light.” [bid., 43. Gillespie: “The Archbishop of Saint Andrews... 
says, ‘In things indifferent we must always esteem that to be best and most seemly which seems so in the 
eye of public authority... authority ought to look well... that it prescribe nothing but rightly, appoint no 
rites nor orders in the Church but such as may set forward godliness and piety; yet put the case that some 
be otherwise established, they must be obeyed... in matters of this nature and quality the sentence of thy 
superiors ought to direct thee and that is a sufficient ground to thy conscience for obeying.’... [Gillespie:] 
The urging of these ceremonies as necessary, if there were no more, is a sufficient reason for our refusing 
them. “To the precepts of God’ says [Friedrich] Balduin [1627, a Lutheran], ‘nothing is to be added, Deut 
12... if... any rite be urged as necessary, then [it] is an addition made to the commandment of God, which 
is forbidden in the Word...’” English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 1, ch. 1, pp. 2-3; “The Archbishop of Saint 
Andrews... says, ‘The conveniency of them [the five articles of Perth, 1618] for our Church is doubted of 
by many, but not without cause... had it been in our power to have dissuaded or declined them, most 
certainly we would, etc. but now being brought to a necessity, either of yielding or disobeying him [the 
king] whom for myself I hold it religion to offend, etc.’... Dr. Burgess [a formalist] confesses that some of 
his side think and believe that the ceremonies are inconvenient, and yet to be observed for peace and the 
Gospel’s sake...” Ibid., pt. 2, ch. 1, p. 1. 

256 “All Authority Given of God is Only unto Good, Truth & Edification, & None Unto Error & the 
Detriment of People’ at ‘Passive Obedience’ (RBO). 
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3. As the Church cannot create goodness (only God can), she may only order 
according to the pre-existent or potential good that arises from the 
circumstances,*°’ this binding only insofar as that relevant good binds according 
to its degree of weight; she cannot bind a degree higher,”® precisely because she 
only has ministerial power to bind in concurrence with God’s will (as all 


authority).2°° 


4. WCF 1.6 states that such ordering must be according to the light of nature (which 
practice in the objection is not). The general rules of the Word do not bind beyond 


generals, which may be fulfilled by Christian prudence in various particular ways. 


5. Indifferent things cannot be made necessary by the command of authorities,” 
nor is any command or rational human action indifferent, but it must be good or 
ill to various degrees.7! If it is ill in any degree, that degree may be resisted by 


God’s will unto the good it deviates from.*° 


6. If the Church establish a good custom for itself, its goodness not derived from 
nature or society, then it is de facto a religious, moral positive. As such is beyond 
Scripture, so it overturns Scripture’s perfection and sufficiency for all morals as a 


rule. 


27 “That the Law Arises out of the Circumstances’ at ‘How Far the Laws & Commands of Human 
Authorities Bind the Conscience’ (RBO). 

258 ‘On Rulers Erring in Judgment in a Situation with Degrees of Goodness’ at ‘How Far... 
Authorities Bind the Conscience’ (RBO). 

2° Rutherford: “for things must first in themselves be necessary before they can oblige to obedience. 
I must obey superiors in these things of convenient necessity, because they are convenient, and most 
convenient in themselves, and so intrinsically most necessary; but they are not necessarily to be done in 
themselves because I must obey superiors and because I must keep uniformity with the Church. The will 
of superiors do find in things necessity and good of uniformity, but they do not make necessity, nor the 
good of uniformity: We should be servants of men if our obedience were ultimate [ultimately] resolved in 
the mere will of superiors in any the least circumstance of worship: and what I say of actions, holds in 
matters of mere custom also.” Divine Right, Intro to Scandal, 59. 

260 “That the Command of Authorities does Not Make Indifferent Things Necessary’ at ‘On Things 
Indifferent (Adiaphora)’ (RBO). 

261 ‘All Particular, Rational, Human Actions are Good or Evil to Varying Degrees’ at “Things 
Indifferent’ (RBO). 

262 ‘On Obedience or Resistance to Laws that are Inconvenient’ at at ‘How Far... Authorities Bind 
the Conscience’ & ‘On Active Resistance to Erroneous Church Courts’ at ‘Passive Obedience’, both at RBO. 
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7. Declining a Church order without scandal or contempt does not incur guilt, and 
hence cannot be disciplined.*°° To seek to discipline a person simply for not 


obeying the word of the Church is to attempt to shove Christ off his throne. 


8. To claim that such an ordinance binds externally, though not the conscience 


internally, is yet a binding of Christian liberty?© and is human slavery.° 


9. If authorities had power to order circumstances, simply, which has been the 
doctrine of the Papacy, tyrants, dictators, cults and oppressors throughout history, 
it allows the righteous to be entrapped and wrongfully condemned over 
indifferent circumstances, and the cause of God to be cut off in the land.26” Paul: 
“Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage” (Gal. 5:1). If authorities have power in 
circumstances simply, then they have power for ill by God’s will, and their 
exercising of it is God’s will; this is to make God's will evil and God the source of 


evil, which is blasphemy.?° 


263 Declining a Church Order without Scandal or Contempt does Not Incur Guilt’ at ‘How Church 
Rulings Do & Do Not Bind, on Guilt & Innocence in Breaking Them, & on Contumacy’ (RBO). 

264 James Guthrie (¢1661): “This [absolute] submission dethrones Jesus Christ (who only has power 
over the consciences of men to bind them by His authority) by attributing such a power and authority to 
Church-judicatorics as does bind men’s consciences upon their mere arbitrament and pleasure: for, we 
must be subject because they will have it so, though the reason why they command this subjection, to wit, 
our supposed delinquency, be a mere non ens [non-entity] and such as has no foundation in truth and 
equity.” Protesters No Subverters, & Presbyterie No Papacie; or, a Vindication the Protesting Brethren, & of the 
Government of the Kirk of Scotland (Edinburgh: 1658) 101-2. 

265 Guthrie: “If it be told us that the conscience is not bound because the judgement is still left free, 
and the outward acts only restrained... [yet] if the bare authority of an ecclesiastical law, without any other 
reason than the will and pleasure of men be made to restrain us in the use of things which are in themselves 
indifferent, then is Christian liberty taken away;” Protesters No Subverters, 102. ‘How Far Church Orders, 
with Sufficient Natural Circumstances, may Limit Christian Liberty? Only insofar as the Word & Moral 
Law Limit it.” at ‘How Church Rulings Do & Do Not Bind...’ (RBO). 

266 ‘Whether Commands of Authorities about Indifferent Things Necessarily Bind External Actions, 
but do Not Impair Christian Liberty as the Conscience is Left Free to Think as it Will? No’ at ‘On Things 
Indifferent (Adiaphora)’ (RBO). 

267 Guthrie: “This unlimited submission leaves the Church destitute of all ecclesiastical remedies... 
and does open a wide door for making the government of the House of God degenerate into tyranny, and... 
be a mean{[s] of polluting and destroying the same, and persecuting and bearing down such as desire to 
keep their garments pure... What is Tyranny? but when these that are in power will have inferiors, without 
gainsaying or counteracting, to yield subjection to their dictates and commands, though there be nothing 
but sic volo sic jubeo [‘I will this; Thus I command’], no reason of equity in them, but their own mere 
arbitrament and pleasure;” Protesters No Subverters, 112-13. 

268 ‘God is Not the Author of Evil’ (RBO). 
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10. The will of the creature cannot bind the will of another creature apart from 
concurrence with God’s will, and showing it is God’s will particularly.2° For 
persons to seek to enforce their will apart from this is to rise to the Highest and 
play God (which is Satanic, Isa. 14:12-14) and to require blind faith and 
obedience?” unto themselves”! (which historic Presbyterianism never does),?/2 
this being idolatry and the spirit of Antichrist (2 Thess. 2:4). 


11. Persons are not to judge according to the substance if other factors or truths 
require otherwise. All of God’s truths are precious and binding, and to rule by the 


substance and not all of the truth will often overturn the truth. 


12. As the law arises from the circumstances,*”> so anything artificially imposed 


top down is illegimate and does not bind. Rutherford: 


“will of authority, as will, has no power to dispose of the least circumstance 
of time, place or person... the rule of rulers here in making laws, and of 
people in obeying laws, is goodness itself, order, decency, aptitude to edify, 


in things that they command. ..”?74 


13. By definition all customs and practices, including wholesome traditions, are in 
part positive unless they are wholly, morally necessary by God's will?”> from the 
relations of the particular circumstances. To obey general, wholesome traditions 
when the particulars require otherwise is to “transgress the commandment of God 


by your tradition” (Mt. 15:3), deny Sola Scriptura?” and Christ's rule, to oppress 


269 ‘The Mere Will, Determination, Judgment or Saying So of Authorities is an Insufficient Ground 
of Faith & Obedience, & Authorities are Not to Act or Require Something without Sufficient Natural, Moral 
or Spiritual Reasons, & that Manifest to Consciences’ (RBO). 

270 “That Church Commands, Requirements & Determinations are Not to be Blindly Obeyed’ at ‘On 
Implicit, or Blind Faith & Obedience’ (RBO). 

271 Rutherford: “The [Aberdeen] Doctors will have us believe, upon the sole light of their 
conscience... that they think the ceremonies lawful and expedient.” Divine Right, Intro to Scandal, p. 24. 

272 ‘Historic Presbyterianism Never Requires Implicit or Blind Obedience’ at ‘Implicit, or Blind 
Faith & Obedience’ (RBO). 

273 “That the Law Arises out of the Circumstances’ at “How Far the Laws & Commands of Human 
Authorities Bind the Conscience’ (RBO). 

274 Divine Right, Intro to Scandal, pp. 649, 656. 

275 Gillespie: “as [John] Cameron [a formalist] notes, it is ordinary to call that necessary which is 
very profitable and expedient. Beside this (I say), we further mantain that in the use of things indifferent, 
that which we deliberate upon to do is never lawful to be done, except it be also necessary...” English-Popish 
Ceremonies, pt. 4, ch. 3, p. 17. 

276 Rutherford: “Scripture and the Law of nature, and right reason, which is a deduction from 
Scripture, is able sufficiently in all canons and constitutions to regulate both rulers and people, and to 
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victims and those who keep the commandments of God and to breed sycophancy 


and blind obedience to men-service, especially to the ecclesiastical machine. 


14. Wholesome traditions, insofar as they are positive and not moral, do not 
bind,?”” are not to be obeyed (“submit” is an ambiguous word’), but rather are to 
be honored (5! Commandment), as one obeys God’s will. Memorize this from 
Rutherford: 


“There be four things to be regarded in human laws: (1) Public peace of the 
society; (2) The credit, honor and majesty of the ruler, even when the law 
is unjust; (3) Obedience-passive, and subjection, by patient suffering; (4) 


Obedience-active by doing...”279 


Passive obedience is not in patiently suffering by obeying not fully applicable or 
not morally necessary, wholesome traditions which do not remove the scandal 
(but rather are obstructive to doing so and are truly contrary to the public peace 
and the honor of the governing body), but in patiently suffering the face of men as 


one actively obeys God otherwise. 


15. Word-fighting is to either wrangle by different words over the same sense, or 


to wrangle about irrelevant details, both of which are irrational. The puritans were 


determine what is convenient in circumstances; and the Lord here is an infallible Judge, speaking in his 
Word, as he is in all matters...” Divine Right, Intro to Scandal, p. 656. 

277 Rutherford: “Human Laws, whither civil or ecclesiastic, in that particular positive matter which 
they have of art, economy, policy and in God’s matters of mere human coin and stamp, do not bind the 
conscience at all, per se, kindly [in their kind] and of themselves. 1. Nothing, but what is either God's 
express Word or his Word by consequence does lay a band on the conscience of itself.” Divine Right, ch. 2, 
question 2, 203. Gillespie: “We deny not then that the Church’s canons about rites which serve for public 
order and edification do bind: We say only that it is not the authority of the Church framing the canon that 
binds, but the matter of the canon chiefly, warranted by God’s Word.” English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 1, ch. 
4, p. 10. 

278 Tt can be proved from Scripture that we are to be subject to wholesome customs if “subject” is 
understood Scripturally. It cannot be proved from the Word that we must obey any and every wholesome 
tradition. Gillespie: “though in some things we may and do commendably refuse obedience to the laws of 
those whom God has set over us, yet are we ever obliged (and accordingly intend) still to subject ourselves 
unto them. For to be subject, does signify (as Zanchius shows [Commentary on Eph. 5]) to be placed under, 
to be subordinate, and so to give honor and reverence to him who is above, which may well stand without 
obedience to every one of his laws.” English-Popish Ceremonies, “To All & Every One in the Reformed 
Churches,” no page number. 

279 Divine Right, ch. 2, question 2, 201. 
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also slandered as word-fighters*®? for contending for relevant truths against 


contrary senses detracting from keeping God’s will. 


Public Repentance 


I, Travis Fentiman, have promoted and taught, privately and publicly, for over 
eighteen years (eight years on RBO) that women are to religiously wear head-coverings 
for public worship. I sincerely repented before the Lord about this several years ago, and 
have since shown my family the teaching of God’s Word on head-coverings, who have 


since gladly obeyed the Word in faith and have reformed their lives accordingly. 


Nonetheless, out of an ignorance of Scripture, due to my own spiritual dullness, I 
have used my natural power, out of devotion unto God, to add to God’s Word (Dt. 4:2) 
and de facto confirm and lead countless people, those dear to me and strangers alike, into 
error, away from walking in the Lord’s truth, into superstition, disobedience unto God, 
worshipping the Lord (to this extent) in vain (Mt. 15:9) by a human device and 
imagination (WCF 21.1), and into spiritual idolatry and scandal. This has been an 
unnecessary disturbance to the Church, against her peace and purity, seeking, by a de 
facto ignorance (1 Tim. 1:13, Lord forgive) and mishandling of the Scriptures, to put upon 


Christ’s bride a yoke of legalism and subjection to the creature (Col. 2:20). 


If you have known my teaching about head-coverings in the past, especially if you 
have been influenced by it, I ask your forgiveness. I hope this book will be a sufficient 
remuneration, in a human way, to make up for my past debts (Mt. 21:28-31; Lk. 19:8), 
and I pray that it would enable you, and many others, with generations following, to 
gladly walk in the liberty of the truth according to the will of God. “And ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free” (Jn. 8:32). 


“T have no greater joy than to hear that my children walk in truth.” 


3 John 4 


280 e.o. Robert Baillie, The Life of William now Lord Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, Examined (London: N.B., 
1643) ch. 5, p. 74. 
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How do I Tell All this to my Family & Friends? 


A Summary 


How do I tell all this to my family and friends? Concisely, and bring the 
Word. Only a few or a handful of the points below will be necessary to show the force 
leading to the Scriptural conclusion, but the below list of twenty points will form 
something of a brief summary to Part I. Copy and paste part or all of it onto social media 
and let the Word break rocks into pieces and spread as a fire (Jer. 23:29). Refer persons 
especially to the listed out Bible verses at ‘Head Coverings in Public Worship’ (RBO). 


1. The burden of proof is on the one asserting head-coverings are a religious 
requirement; he or she must show this is necessarily derived from Scripture (WCF 
1.6). 


2. If all the Scriptural texts go no further than head-coverings being circumstantial, 
this possibility remaining open and not disproven, then by definition perpetual 
head-coverings are not necessary from Scripture. If Scripture does not bind or 


morally approve such, then neither may we. 


3. The Corinthian head-coverings which symbolized humility and submission and 
dishonored men’s heads cannot be universal and moral as the male, Levitical 


head-coverings, in Paul’s own day, were “for glory and for beauty” (Ex. 28:40). 


4. Men sometimes morally prayed with head-coverings on (2 Sam. 15:30-32; Ps. 
140:7-8; Isa. 59:17, 21, in the Tabernacle and Temple, Ex. 28:40, and in social life, 2 
Sam. 15:30-32), and with them off. 


5. The same goes for men with long hair (2 Sam. 14:25-26; 1 Sam. 1:11; 8:10; 12:23), 
which may have included Paul (Acts 18:18; 21:23-24). 


6. There was such a diversity of practice about head-coverings and turbans in the 
Old Testament, as well as covering the face, long hair, shaving one’s head, 
covering feet or not, etc. that all of these things were clearly cultural and were not 
used prescriptively for worship, but were variable and free in worship, according 


to appropriate circumstances. 
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7. The issue in 1 Cor. 11 is not heinous transgression, sin per se, or even shame (that 
was in regard to shaving the head), but only “dishonor” (v. 4), and something that 


might cause a contention (v. 16). 


8. “Ordinance” in 1 Cor. 11:2 can mean a temporally instituted ordinance to do 
things decently and in order for the circumstances to prevent scandal, just as the 
nature of the prohibition from eating blood (Acts 15:20, 29) and the instances in 1 
Cor. 7:17; 9:14; 16:1-3. Other ordinances, such as the Mosaic ones, also ceased 
(Col. 2:14; Heb. 9:10). 


9. Not “every man praying or prophesying, having his head covered” universally 
“dishonoureth his head” (1 Cor. 11:4). 


10. The universal, general, natural and spiritual reasons given in 1 Cor. 11 for the 
practice do not make it universally binding, no more than Old Testament 
ceremonies that had the same (Lev. 11:41, 44) and the holy kiss and foot-washing 


in the New Testament. 


11. Head-covering advocates often have no category for cultural customs in 
worship, contrary to historic, reformed theology; yet this category is necessary by 
common sense and the clothes and wedding rings that persons wear in worship. If 


anything in the New Testament is in that category, it is head-coverings. 


12. Prove to me that head-coverings were religious (and angels don’t like natural 


and social disturbances in our worship, v. 10). 


13. “Nature” teaching in v. 14 can refer to fundamental principles, including those 
of civil society. The verse refers to long-hair, but likewise, head-coverings for 
worship are not taught by pure-nature. No one ever puts on head-coverings for 


worship from the light of nature alone, especially not Adam and Eve. 


14. Yet it could be discerned from the light of nature or society around the 


Corinthians it was “uncomely” for a woman to pray uncovered (v. 13). 


15. “Custom” in v. 16 very well might refer to the practice of head-coverings, or 


the deviant practice of disregarding decent head-coverings (vv. 4-5). 


16. Regarding the sound of universalness in “the churches of God” (v. 16), the 
Greco-Roman culture was nearly universal in the Mediterranean region, and 


geographical extent does not affect the nature of the ordinance. 
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17. If Paul and the apostles were ordaining head-coverings at that time to the 
Corinthians (v. 2), then they weren’t universal to the Christian Church before that, 
and there is no evidence or warrant they were ordained from the Old Testament 
or by Christ. 


18. The Regulative Principle of Worship in Scripture does regulate occasional 
circumstances in worship, insofar as they are to be done decently and in order (1 
Cor. 14:40), and in this respect, natural honor given to God, because it is done to 
God, is a religious worship, yet this does not make such occasional circumstances 


universal. 


19. That veils were culturally relative was the de facto practice of the post-Biblical 


early Church. 


20. Stop conferring with flesh and blood (Mt. 16:17; Gal. 1:16) and “Come now, 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord.” (Isa. 1:18) 


What are Wives & Daughters to Do? 


It is often heard, as wives are to submit to their husbands and daughters to their 
fathers, and if the husband or father believes women are to wear a head-covering for 
worship, then the wife and daughters ought to do this, as it only involves what may be 
considered an external, indifferent thing, especially if the rest of the women in worship 
wear head-coverings, and one ought not to cause contention or scandal over things 
indifferent. While wives and daughters ought to be reasonably gentle, respectful,2%! 
peaceable, patient, loving, prudent and have a submissive demeanor in all things lawful 
in seeking to inform their husband or parents, friends and elders (as needed) of God's 
Word's teaching on head-coverings, and women should be open to further light, as all 


persons, yet the brass-tack questions remain: 


81 This does not preclude showing righteous indignation and reproving superiors according to 
natural law in egregious situations when morally required, which is reformed to the Word of God and 
historically reformed: ‘Elders may be Rebuked by Lay-Persons & the Younger in some Circumstances’ at 
‘Ruling Elders’ (RBO) and ‘On Women Rebuking, Teaching & Exhorting Men according to their Station’ at 
“Ladies in the Church’ (RBO). See also, ‘The Right of Continued Protest unto the Truth’ (RBO). Gillespie: 
“then ought we not to follow blindly the bare custom of the Church, but examine the equity of the same, 
and demand grounds of reason for it.” English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 3, ch. 6, p. 106. 
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Should a wife or daughter, having been persuaded by God’s Word, wear a head- 


covering at the upcoming worship service? 


If my husband or father, after being further informed with God’s Word multiple 
times, as far as decency will allow, yet still insists I must wear a head-covering, 
what should I do? 


Read over again the principles above regarding Church elders claiming to require head- 


coverings when Scripture and culture does not, almost all of which settle the question. 


Yet to add to these principles: 


(RBO). 


1. Fundamentally God only is the one Lawgiver:?®? “There is one lawgiver, who 


is able to save and to destroy” (James 4:12). 


2. All human commands are positive, must be “in the Lord” (Eph. 6:1; Col. 3:18; 1 
Thess. 5:12) and only bind insofar as God’s natural, moral and positive laws bind 
therein,?®° else something could legitimately keep us from observing God’s Will, 


which is absurd.7284 


3. The 5 Commandment (Ex. 20:12) is not to obey one’s parents or husband, but 
to “honor,” or “give weight” (in the Hebrew) to authorities, in proportion to their 
office, power, knowledge and gifts (Rom. 13:7). God has the highest office, power, 
weight and knowledge, needs no gifts, and deserves all honor and obedience (1* 
Commandment, Ex. 20:3). Submission (Eph. 5:22, 33; Rom. 13:1) does not always 
entail obedience,?®> and husbands are to be honored by the moral will of God (5% 


Commandment) when God must be obeyed before them.?8° 


282 ‘Fundamentally, God Only is the One Lawgiver’ at ‘How Far... Authorities Bind the Conscience’ 


283 “How Far the Laws & Commands of Human Authorities Bind the Conscience’, ‘Ought We to 


Obey Authorities in All Things which do Not Cause us to Personally & Immediately Sin?’ at ‘Passive 
Obedience,’ and “The Formal Ground of Obedience: the Light of Nature & Scripture, Not the Church, or 
because She Hath Said’ at ‘How Church Rulings Do & Do Not Bind’ (RBO). 


284 Guthrie: “This [absolute] submission concludes a man under a necessity of sinning against God 


by omitting those necessary duties that are commanded him of God, upon a non-relevant reason, to wit, 
the mere will and pleasure of men, to whom God has given no power against the Truth, but for the Truth; 
no power to destruction, but to edification [2 Cor. 13:8,10].” Protesters No Subverters, 103. 


285 “That Subjection (Rom. 13:1) does Not Always Entail Obedience’ at “How Far... Authorities Bind 


the Conscience’ (RBO). 


286 ‘On Godly Subjection to Rulers’ at ‘How Far... Authorities Bind the Conscience’ (RBO). 
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4. Jesus: “He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of Me... he 
that taketh not his cross, and followeth after Me, is not worthy of Me... he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it” (Mt. 10:37-39). 


5. To act without faith or in doubt that something is right,?8” is sinful (Rom. 14:5, 
14, 23). One may do other things known to be right, but you must abstain from 
sin, and hence from doing things not known to be right, as it may be wrong and 


result in harm (which we have no personal authority for).?58 


6. Such a binding, having only the husband’s will for it, and not the law of nature 
or God’s Word, is arbitrary; and for a rational person, the image of God, to give 
obedience to an arbitrary command, is irrational, against reason and nature,?8? and 


is therefore sinful.29° 


7. The ignorance of authorities and their erroneous consciences cannot bind others 


from growing in the Lord and keeping his Commandments.?! 


8. Active obedience is doing something which is commanded because it is 
inherently right and because it was lawfully commanded. Passive, material 
obedience may be good when something not inherently right is commanded, but 
it may be done and is done for a higher good (in obedience to the Lord, concurrent 
with his will). Passive obedience, however, cannot be required for something 


erroneous; the very claim is sinful, null and void.?% 


9. To give obedience without knowing that something is the Lord’s Will, is to give 
blind obedience and faith to that person (as one must believe that not-omniscient, 


fallible person, simply, that it is right, irrespective of the Lord’s light in the matter, 


287 ‘Something must be Known to be Right before it may be Done’ at ‘On Implicit, or Blind Faith & 


Obedience’ (RBO). 


288 ‘Does an Erroneous Conscience Oblige, or Bind?’ at ‘On the Conscience’ (RBO). 
289 Rutherford: “Customs laudable are grounded upon decency and reason, and so moral, or 


grounded upon no reason at all. But Christ did nothing in God’s worship, nor did He any human moral 
actions for the mere fact and will of others going before, for these were not reasonable human actions;” 
Divine Right, ch. 2, question 1, pp. 192-93. 


290 ‘On Arbitrary Laws & Commands’ (RBO). 
291 ‘On those Who are Better Informed’ at ‘How Church Rulings Do & Do Not Bind’ (RBO). 
292 ‘Passive Obedience’ (RBO). 
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as Eve trusted Satan), which is sinful;2% it is to be a servant of men, not of the 


Lord,?” and is to idolatrously treat that person, State or Church as God.?% 


10. Simply displeasing people is not scandal,?* and for persons to take offense 


where none is given is sinful.?9” 


13. Occasioning passive scandal in others is warranted in fulfilling a morally 


necessary good and God's Law.?% 


14. Complying with and thus de facto encouraging false teaching by an ill example 
is to further prod persons towards ill away from keeping God's 


Commandments,2”? and thus to scandalize them2°9 and make them worse.291 


15. The dictation of authority cannot remove the scandal out of even the use of 


indifferent things,>°* much less sinful things. 


16. Forbearing to passively scandalize ignorant and erroneous persons may be an 


active, sinful scandalizing of the righteous.°% 


293 ‘On Implicit, or Blind Faith & Obedience’ (RBO). 

294 Rutherford: “To believe and obey in any religious positives, because it is the pleasure of men so 
to command, is to be servants of men and to make their will the formal reason of our obedience, which is 
unlawful.” Divine Right, Intro, 78; see ‘On Being a Servant of Christ, not of Men’ at ‘Implicit, or Blind Faith 
& Obedience’ (RBO). 

29 “The Grounds of Implicit Faith & Obedience being Given to God & Not to Men’, “That Implicit 
Faith & Obedience is to be Given to God Alone’, both at ‘Implicit, or Blind Faith & Obedience’ (RBO), and 
‘That the Mere Will, Determination, Judgment or Saying So of Authorities is an Insufficient Ground of Faith 
& Obedience, & that Authorities are Not to Act or Require Something without Sufficient Natural, Moral or 
Spiritual Reasons, & that Manifest to Consciences’ (RBO). 

2% ‘Simply Displeasing People is Not Scandal’ at ‘On Scandal & Offenses’ (RBO). 

297 “That Taking Offense where None is Given is Sinful’ at ‘Scandal & Offenses’ (RBO). 

2% ‘Occasioning Passive Scandal may be Warranted & Justified by a Necessary or Higher Good’ 
and “To Foresee Occasioning a Passive Scandal in an Indifferent Matter, & yet to do it, Makes One Guilty 
of Active Scandal; & yet One May Not Omit Necessary Duties on Account of Foreseeing Passive Scandals 
or Knowing that One Will Sin through Remaining Corruption in Doing a Good & Necessary Matter,’ both 
at ‘Scandal & Offenses’ (RBO). 

299 That an Ill Example or Unspoken Pressure may be an Urging & Binding of Others’ Consciences 
unto that III’ at ‘Scandal & Offenses’ (RBO). 

300 “That Complying with & de Facto Encouraging False Teaching & Practices is to Scandalize Them’ 
at ‘Scandal & Offenses’ (RBO). 

301 See “We Ought to Refrain from Unnecessarily Scandalizing the Malicious & Giving Them 
Occasion to Become Worse’ at ‘Scandal & Offenses’ (RBO). 

302 ‘That the Dictate of Authority Cannot Remove the Scandal out of Something; Indifferent Things 
Commanded, Resulting in Scandal, Still Ought Not to be Done’ at ‘Scandal & Offenses’ (RBO). 

303 “Forbearing to Passively Scandalize the Ignorant & Erroneous may be a Sinful Scandalizing of 
the Righteous’ at “Scandal & Offenses’ (RBO). 
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17. Outward submission to infringements of Christian liberty without sufficient 
reason is sinful:5° “Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 


us free and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage” (Gal. 5:1). 


18. The claimed binding is de facto a man-made moral and religious positive (as it 
has no warrant by nature or Scripture and in this case is only for a religious 
purpose), being objectively religious by its inherent context9 and as understood 
by everyone else. Thus, even the outward observance of such, though you do not 
believe it to be worshipfully significant, is still false worship%°° and prohibited by 
God by his 2"¢ Commandment: 


“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of any 
thing that is... in the earth... Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them: for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God...” (Ex. 20:4-5). 


“Ye shall defile also the covering of thy graven images...°°7 thou shalt cast 
them away as a menstruous cloth; thou shalt say unto it, ‘Get thee hence’” 
(Isa. 30:22). 


As to the painful question, why “must there be divisions among you all?” (1 Cor. 11:19) 


the Lord answers: “that they which are approved may be made manifest among you.” 


304 “On Outward Submission to Infringements of Christian Liberty without Sufficient Reason’ at 
‘Passive Obedience’ (RBO). 

30 Though Paul says idols are nothing (1 Cor. 8:4), yet it is true that the objective context of idol 
worship morally defiles this activity for Christians (1 Cor. 10:20-22). 

306 “That Opinion of Sanctity & Necessity is Not Essential to False Worship’ at ‘Worship’ (RBO). 

307 While unwarranted head-coverings are a form of spiritual idolatry, as the Law is spiritual (Rom. 
7:14; Mt. 5), yet it ought not to be thought that using them is the exact equivalent of literally worshipping 
through idols (which ought to be wholly separated from 1 Kings 13; 1 Cor. 10:20-22); rather, it is an 
impurity in worship which need not entail separating from others who so err. See, ‘On Impurities of 
Worship’ at ‘Worship’ and ‘On Impurities in Worship & yet Fellowship in the Valid Ordinances of Christ’ 
at ‘The Administration of the Lord’s Supper’ (both at RBO). 
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Part II 


Corinthian Women Covered with Hair-Buns, or 


Coiffures, with or without Cloth Material 


Intro 


The question of what the Corinthians were covering with, or ought to cover with, 
is much less important to answer than the issue of their perpetuity in Part I. Whatever 
the specifics, those culturally conditioned custom(s) do not bind universally. 1 Cor. 11’s 


grammar allows for various, coherent possibilities. The three main views are that the 


female head-covering was: 


1. A material covering, women pulling their mantle%% or 
shaw19° over their heads, or wearing a handkerchief,?"9 scarf,31 
netting,?!2 snood,3! a close fitting cap,3!4 detached veil,315 or (less 
frequently) a turban3!° on their heads, there being a great variety 
of styles,!” which often changed*!§ (when the term “veiling” is 


used below, it refers to any of these); 


An upper-class woman 
with a gold hair-net from 
Pompei, c. 50 AD. 
Credit: WorldHistory.org. 


308 Smith & Anthon, Dictionary of Antiquities, “Birrhus,” 160; “Stola,” 926. 

309 Smith & Anthon, “Pallium,” (palla; himation) 717-20; “Peplum,” 752-53. Matthews argued that 
the palla was “the general veil of Roman women.” Conspicuous Concealment, 71-73. 

310 yica; Lillian Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 1931) 151. 

311 Smith & Anthon, “Chlamys,” 244-45. 

312 Tbid., “Calantica,” 187-88; Anchor Bible Dictionary, 237. 

313 Llewellyn-Jones, Veiled Woman, 30-31. 

314 Tertullian (f c. 220): “For some, with their turbans and woolen bands, do not veil their head, but 
bind it up; protected, indeed, in front, but where the head properly lies, bare. Others are to a certain extent 
covered over the region of the brain with linen coifs of small dimensions —I suppose for fear of pressing 
the head —and not reaching quite to the ears.” On the Veiling of Virgins, ch. 17 in ANF 4.37. 

315 Smith & Anthon, “Velamen,” 1037. 

316 Alexandra T. Croom, Roman Clothing & Fashion (Stroud: Tempus, 2000), ch. 2, “Cloths & Colour,” 
“Male & Female Clothing” & ch. 4, “Women’s Clothing,” “Hats.” 

317 See the tables of eighteen Greek terms for head-coverings in Llewellyn-Jones, Veiled Woman, 36 
and ch. 3, “Veil-Styles in the Ancient Greek World” and nineteen Latin terms in Matthews, Conspicuous 
Concealment, 145-47. 

318 Llewellyn-Jones, Veiled Woman of Ancient Greece, 34. 
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2. Pulled up hair in a hair-bun, or coiffure,3!9 sometimes with 
pins,°29 often braided, possibly with a hairband%?! or other 


various decorations and styles;322 


3. Her long, let-down hair itself neatly pulled together, in contrast 


to loose, disheveled hair or short hair like men’s. 


Men’s heads were not to be covered (vv. 4, 7). Deviant men may have 


worn: 


1. A material head-covering, pulling their togas,32° 
mantles, cloaks,3*4 capes,32> cowls, hoods**° or other 
outer garments*?” over their heads,3?8 or wore a 
detached cloth9”? (this is what men “veiling” refers to 


below); 


2. Longer pulled back, bound or pinned-up or ornate 


hair;320 


3. Long hair hanging down. 


319 Smith & Anthon, 293. 


Above: Example of a 


headband, vita, over 
braided, pulled up, 
wrapped hair; late Roman 
eta. Livy ({17) described 
a man having his head 
covered with a fillet 
(headband; capite velato 
file); History of Rome, 
1.32.6. 


Left: A restored statue of 
Caesar Augustus ({14) 
making sacrifice with his 
toga pulled over his head 
according to the Roman 
rite. Credit: University of 
Northern Texas. 


320 Croom, Roman Clothing, “Women’s Clothing,” “Hair Pins.” Pins were often made so as not to 
be visible. Braided hair was often stitched into place with a needle and thread (also often not visible); Janet 
Stephens, “Ancient Roman Hairdressing: on (Hair)Pins & Needles,” 110-32 at Academia.edu. 


321 Tbid., “ Vitta,” 1060-61; “Instita,” 540; “Infula,” 538. 

322 Tbid., “Coma” generally, 291-92; Ovid (¢17/18), Art of Love, 3.135-54. 
323 See especially Ibid., “Cinctus Gabinus” in “Toga,” 987 It col, top. 

324 Tbid., “Pallium,” 717-20; “Lacerna,” 563-64; “Paenula,” 698-99. 

325 Tbid., “Paludamentum,” 720-21. 

326 Tbid., “Cucullus,” 325. 

327 Tbid., “ Amictus,” 48. 


328 There is some evidence that cross-dressing in Greek and Roman, religious rites occurred with 
men wearing women’s shawls over their heads, yet this does not seem to be principally in Paul’s view as 
he calls the deviant practice simply “dishonorable” (v. 4), in contrast to men having long hair (v. 14), which 


was “shameful.” 
329 Ibid., “Palliolum,” 720. 
330 Tbid., 291 lt col mid-bot & rt col mid. 
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It is also possible Paul’s prohibition to men was only hypothetical, no men actually 
covering their head, the sole incidents of scandal lying with women,**! whom it appears 
Paul is principally concerned with. On this scenario Paul’s statement about men (v. 4) 
grounds and fills out Paul’s argument regarding women. Any number and mix of the 
previous alternatives are likewise possible. Knowledge of the exact, detailed historic 
referents in the passage was not further, explicitly preserved, it not being necessary for 
our salvation or godliness, just as there are many other obscure, ambiguous and debated 


historical details throughout Scripture%%? (which Bible translations variously translate). 


Lest one think this is a compromise of Scripture’s clarity (which is clear on matters 
necessary to salvation, WCF 1.7), as an example, please tell us in more detail than 
Scripture speaks, exactly what each and every specific referent was to women’s 
decorations and head-coverings in Isa. 3:16-23. Be sure to compare the Hebrew with 
various Hebrew dictionaries and Bible translations, especially on the words that only 


occur once in Scripture: 


“\. their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires like the moon, the chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, 
the bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the headbands, and the 
tablets, and the earrings, the rings, and nose jewels, the changeable suits of 
apparel, and the mantles, and the wimples, and the crisping pins, the 
glasses, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the vails.”%°3 


Also try the power of your discernment in figuring out the meanings of the head 
coverings in 1 Kings 20:30-325%4 and Eze. 13:16-22.995 Hopefully the difficulty is starting 
to be appreciated, as it will be before long. There are at least several further difficulties 


with interpreting 1 Cor. 11 purely by a surface level, grammatical exegesis: 


- Knowledge of definitions of the passage’s words and grammatical constructions 


is dependent on debated, detailed, empirical, historical data. As more of this data 


331] Cor. 11:6 uses a Greek first-class conditional clause regarding uncovered women, “the specific 
form ideally suited to use when one ‘assumes the condition to be a reality.’” Payne, “Wild Hair,” 12, citing 
Robertson, Grammar, 1007; cf. BDF sec. 471 (1), sec. 472. 

382 Contra Silversides: “The random imposition on a passage of Scripture of cultural considerations 
has serious repercussions for Biblical interpretation generally.” “Headcovering.” 

333 For some help: McClintock, “Veil.” 

334 Besides commentators, such as Matthew Henryon 1 Kings 20, compare Jewish 
Encyclopedia, ” Head-Dress.” 

335 See the Jamieson, Fausset, Brown commentary on Eze. 13, as well as other commentators. 
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is progressively being uncovered and gathered, the latest historical research 


matters. 


- Each view of the passage places different weight on various exegetical 
factors. Where the most weight should be placed, or less, is by no means 
certain. The historical issues are similar, but this may have some solution if the 


most pertinent local and temporal data is prioritized over that which is broader. 


- Once the complex historical data begins to be uncovered, the incredible amount 
of meaning the smallest details in the text have begins to be realized, which 
exegetes often show themselves unaware of. These eye-opening insights 
strikingly confirm the genuineness of 1 Cor. 11 and the truth of Scripture. 
Ignorance or errors in these matters obscures and covers up the astounding 


wisdom and glory of God. 


Hence, if the precise nature of the Corinthian head-covering(s) can be found out with a 
measure of objective, persuasive force, this will likely only come about empirically 
through nature’s light®*° in uncovering and examining the most pertinent, preserved 
historical literature and archaeological discoveries**” from around Corinth, past or yet 


future, which are able to make the most sense of 1 Cor. 11 beyond other interpretations. 


Much of the reformed in the Post-Reformation were of the historical opinion 
female head-veiling was the norm for public, Corinthian society.*°8 A reason for Beza, 
with David Pareus (+1622) following, was that the “whole Orient” did so in their day**? 


4 


336 Augustine: “...we are not to reckon among human institutions those things which men have 
handed down to us, not as arrangements of their own, but as the result of investigation into the occurrences 
of the past, and into the arrangements of God's providence... Those which are reached by the bodily senses 
we either believe in testimony, or perceive when they are pointed out to us, or infer from experience.” 
Christian Doctrine, bk. 2, ch. 27, §41 in NPNF1 2.549. 

387 Augustine: “...when in the course of an historical narrative former institutions of men are 
described, the history itself is not to be reckoned among human institutions; because things that are past 
and gone and cannot be undone are to be reckoned as belonging to the course of time, of which God is the 
author and governor... History narrates what has been done, faithfully and with advantage;” Christian 
Doctrine, bk. 2, ch. 28, §44 in NPNF1 2.549. 

338 It is tempting to read velamen and related terms in Post-Reformation Latin literature as always 
signifying a veil, yet Laurentius understood this term simply as a covering, including by hairbands and 
“hair;” 409-10. Velamen is also often applied to non-cross-dressing men. Hence the term reasonably 
retained its ancient meaning. 

339 Beza, 149, rt col, 32-33; Pareus, 547, lt col, A. 
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(after the influence of Islam). Hence it was quite natural for those divines to understand 


Paul as enforcing the public, cultural custom of women veiling for worship. 


However, the most persuasive proposed solution at this time, as you will see, is 
that women primarily covered their heads by putting up their long hair in a hair-bun, in 
whatever style, less frequently with a full cloth-covering overlaying this. Greco-Roman 
women covering with bound-up hair is easier to discern from archeological images dug 
up in the last few hundred years than primarily from the literary records which were 
available at the Reformation. Paul’s female head-covering ordinance cannot legitimately 


be restricted to veiling, despite attempts. 


The prohibition to men, treated of in Part II, is more difficult to be assured of. It 
likely was not hypothetical, but spoke to real incidents, prohibiting cloth-coverings, hair 
buns and long hair inclusively. The prohibition, it will be argued, did not necessarily 


forbid wreaths, helmets, hats or turbans. 


Scholars will likely gather even more historical research local to first-century 
Corinth on this subject with time, which will give an even fuller picture of what was being 
practiced.*4° It should humble us and make us more aware of our uncertainties to 
remember, if we were actually there with Paul and could video-tape the scene, we would 
see the reality for ourselves: all our questions about the then-practice of head-coverings 
would be answered. Objective truth is real, whether we have the means to attain it or 


not. 


Our method in Part II, after considering who precisely was wearing head- 
coverings, will be to give some of the historical data that the majority of women wore 
hair-buns. It will then be argued “covered” and “uncovered” may refer to hair-buns from 
lexical data and ancient literature. Arguments against this will be dissolved and it will 
be shown this interpretation makes the best sense of 1 Cor. 11. The considerable historical 
evidence for women covering with hair-buns (with pictures) will then be further 
marshalled. Entering into the questions of what deviating from Paul’s ordinance 


involved and meant will shed further light on the ordinance’s meaning and reasons. The 


540 If future data ever shows it appears Corinthian women wore veils more frequently in public 
than hair-buns, this will not overturn this book’s thesis that both styles were compatible for Paul for 
worship. If future data were to show a significant percentage of Corinthian women publicly, honorably 
wearing their long hair down, that would alter this book’s thesis to include cloth coverings, hair-buns and 
long hair as legitimate female coverings. 
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deficiencies of the other views will be revealed, but not until the Final Arguments section 


will our interpretation be demonstrated to be conclusive and necessary. 


In doing this, interpretations already set down in Part I will be assumed and a 
fuller exegesis of 1 Cor. 11:2-16 will be given, though not every question concerning the 
passage will be addressed. Focus will be largely kept to the main hinges interpreting 


what precisely the Corinthian head-coverings were. 
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1. Who was Wearing Head-Coverings & Why? 


Questions 


Commentators are divided as to which women were praying and prophesying 
such that they were to wear head-coverings (vv. 5, 10). Was it (1) only those leading 
worship, was it (2) all the women (those leading worship and those in the congregation), 


or (3) no women lead worship, head-coverings were only for lay-women? 


That approved female, extraordinary prophetesses vocally lead prayer and 
prophesied to the Corinthian congregation is a historically reformed position.*4! Paul's 
positive prohibition that women were to keep silence in the churches (1 Cor. 14:34), based 
on the light of nature (1 Cor. 14:34-35), Christian prudence (1 Cor. 14:35-36) and the 
general principles of the Word (1 Cor. 14:34), could have been contextually limited to the 
disturbance of lay-women unnecessarily asking questions about the public teaching (1 
Cor. 14:34-35). Paul speaking of “your women” in 1 Cor. 14:35 seems to be in contrast to 
the prophets, whether immediately before in vv. 29-33 and/or the female prophets in 1 
Cor. 11. Hence Paul was possibly only forbidding the disturbance of laywomen asking 


needless questions*#? and that only prophetesses (not lay-women) were to cover their 


341 Ambrose in Marlorat, 158 v. 5; S. Meyer, 80 v. 4; Vermigli found this issue to be indeterminable 
in his commentary on 1 Corinthians (lectures 1548, published 1551; 150.b bot), but then taught it in his work 
on Judges (lectures 1553 ff., published 1561) in Common Places, pt. 4, ch. 1, §10, p. 8. Later he left the question 
open in his work on 1 Samuel (post-1559), though perhaps only because his focus was on Samuel: Ibid., pt. 
1, ch. 3, p. 20; Piscator, 534 v. 5; Rutherford, The Due Right of Presbyteries, or, A Peaceable Plea for the 
Government of the Church of Scotland (London: Griffin, 1644), pt. 2, ch. 5, p. 303; Clarke, Annotations, 1 Cor. 
11:5. Browne: “their women (some of whom seem to have been inspired) in the public assembly...” 
Exposition, 330. See Pareus argue against Vermigli after his death: 547, It col. B-rt col, A. 

342 As Paul was not then at Corinth, a report must have been previously given him that women 
were asking needless questions in the assemblies, making a disturbance. Hence Paul addresses this not as 
a general and universal matter, but as a disturbance, his application of the general principle of “the law” 
(v. 34) being very relevant to those women not “under obedience” to their own” men” (andras). As (1) some 
prophetesses in Scripture prophesied publicly, (2) approved, extraordinary prophetesses were likely 
speaking in the Corinthian churches, (3) Geneva, the Church of Scotland and other reformed Churches had 
children practice and say their catechism in the assembly (‘Catechism Classes for Children by the Minister: 
Reformation History’ at ‘Sabbath Schools,’ RBO), (4) even Rutherford makes exceptions to women speaking 
in Church (see footnote 800), and (5) as it is not scandalous in some cultures for women to speak 
appropriately in a Church assembly: likewise women keeping silent in the Churches is not by pure-nature. 
Hence, “for it is a shame for women to speak in the Church” is best understood as descriptive (not 
prescriptive), having some cultural context, as 1 Cor. 11:4-5 has been taken. Women keeping silent was 
not positive above nature, something distinctive to the Church and religion by the fiat of apostolic 
authority, but was common to society grounded in nature. While affairs are to be ordered by nature, nature 
must not be ruled beyond. Women appropriately asking questions or offering light in Christian assemblies 
is to be ordered by WCF 1.6. The London presbyterian ministers do not make women not speaking in 
Church a positive, religious requirement, but one that follows the light of nature so as to avoid “natural 
uncomeliness.” Divine Right, pt. 1, ch. 3. Compare footnote 800. 
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heads out of a heightened sense of decency in light of their public prominence and 
function.*4° It’s also possible though the historical women leaders were disapproved. 
Paul speaks against their not being covered in 1 Cor. 11 and then, it is held, forbids them 
altogether in 1 Cor. 14.544 


The meaning of “praying” and “prophesying,” has a range of possibilities. Did it 
include all praying, including women silently praying in the congregation (1 Sam. 1:12- 
13; Lk. 1:10; Acts 4:24, 31)? Was “prophesying” limited to public teachers, or did it 
implicitly encompass by synecdoche those hearing the expositions (1 Kings 8:62; 1 Cor. 
14:16, 24-25; 14:31)?45 Did “prophesying” intend the singing of the Word of God, which 
may be considered a kind of prophesying (1 Sam. 10:5; 1 Chron. 25:1-3; 1 Cor. 14:13- 
15; Col. 3:16)?54¢ If these terms were so inclusive, both leading women and lay-women 


were to wear head-coverings. 


If extraordinary women-prophetesses or false prophetesses did not conduct parts 
of Corinthian worship, then head-coverings would have been limited to lay-women 
praying and singing God’s Word. If women prayed silently, but “prophesying” only 
referred to public teaching, then, it is possible, as some interpreters understand, the 
prohibition of women prophesying (v. 5) was only hypothetical, as a further illustrative 
argument as to why men should not cover their heads in leading certain parts of worship 


(v. 4). This is clear, it is said, because Paul enjoined silence upon women in the churches 
(1 Cor. 14:34) 347 


343 Vermigli took this view in his work on Judges (lectures 1553 ff., published 1561) in Common 
Places, pt. 4, ch. 1, §10, pp. 7-8, but attributed the view to “other some” persons, possibly only out of self- 
effacement, in his later work on 1 Samuel (post-1559) in Ibid., pt. 1, ch. 3, p. 20. 

344 Vermigli mentions this possibility: Ibid. 

345 Zwingli: “Every man prophesying’: that is, whether teaching or hearing the Word of God.” 473; 
Gwalther, 208.a mid. Hyperius understood “prophetess” applied to Anna (Lk. 2:36) to signify a hearer of 
the Scriptures (Lk. 2:37-38); Philip’s four daughters are understood in a similar sense (Acts 21:9); 276, vv. 
4-5; Bullinger interprets Acts 21:9 the same; Commentari, 152 top; Aretius, 330 top; Beza, 149; Johann 
Drusius (+1616) in Critici Sacri (London: Flesher, 1660), 7.3011 v. 5; Piscator, 534 v. 5; Dutch Annotations, v. 
4; Poole, Synopsis, 5.463.57-67; William Jenkyn (1685), An Exposition of the Epistle of Jude (London: Maxey, 
1654), vv. 14-15, p. 457; Clarke, v. 4: “Conversant in public worship (the two principal parts whereof are 
prayer and preaching) either as a speaker or hearer.” Annotations. This reading may also support 1 Cor. 
11:5-6 not speaking of women leading worship. 

346 Musculus, 383.B; Gillespie, English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 3, ch. 5, p. 90; Lightfoot, A Sermon 
Preached at St. Mary’s, Cambridge, June 24, 1660 in The Works of the Reverend & Learned John Lightfoot 
(London: Scot, 1684) 1161. 

347 John Colet (¢1511), An Exposition of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, trans. J.H. Lupton 
(London: Bell, 1874) 114; see Gillespie at ‘Gillespie & Rutherford on Headcoverings’ (RBO). That women 
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Further questions regard how men deviated, if the male prohibition was not 
hypothetical: Were only leading men covering their heads for reasons pertaining to 


publicly leading those elements of worship? Or were some laymen covering also? 


The picture gets much more complex in asking whether covering, male or female, 
pertained to the whole public worship service, or only those acts of praying and 
prophesying? Putting head-coverings off or on only for specific acts, this interchanging 
through the service, may seem impractical to some, yet in the Post-Reformation the men 
of the Scottish and French reformed Churches, with the English puritans, took off their 
hats only for prayer and the sacraments throughout the worship service; the latter two 


groups are evidenced for doing this for the singing of psalms also.*48 


To be able to resolve what practices were occurring in Corinth is only to 
understand half the issue. Why were men and women deviating, and why were they to 
do as Paul instructed? The latter question is simpler, but does not have one certain 
answer. The covering or uncovering of the head dishonored a person’s “head” (vv. 4-5), 
but was this the person’s natural head, or head of authority, or both? Subsequent 
arguments of Paul in the passage are diversely (and legitimately) understood depending 
on which fork in the road is taken. The answer also affects why some men would have 
desired to wear head-coverings and why some women did not. Yet answering these 
issues largely depends on what the covering(s) were. It ought not to be assumed male 
coverings were the same as the female coverings: though the main, Greek word for 
“covered” in the passage is used for both men (v. 7) and women (v. 6), vv. 4 and 15 use 


distinct terminology for the covering of each of the sexes. 


Because of all the options (and there are more), answering these questions 


persuasively by lexicography or exegesis alone, without an empirical investigation into 


were not to speak at all to or in the congregation, whether this variant or the other mentioned above 
involving disapproved women leaders, was a common or possibly the dominant reformed view in the Post- 
Reformation. 

348 This was not due to an immediate appropriation of 1 Cor. 11, but their own cultural 
understanding combined with other theological reasons, distinguishing the natures and proper decorum 
of the various, distinct, elements of worship; ‘Head Coverings in the Post-Reformation’ (RBO). See the 
picture “Church of England, 1648...” at Granger, where both the orthodox minister preaching and the 
laymen have a cap or hats on. Despite Granger’s description, the tract containing the image, A Glasse for 
the Times (1648), was published by London presbyterians against sectaries; Crawford Gribben, God's 
Irishmen: Theological Debates in Cromwellian Ireland (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007) 166. 
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history is a lost cause.49 The historical evidence, however, rules out many of these 


alternatives. This method will be pursued.*° 


349 “Certainly, the logic of Paul’s directives relies upon unspoken and undefended assumptions 
about particular aspects of first-century culture...” Mark Finney, ” Honour, Head-coverings & Headship: 1 
Corinthians 11.2-16 in its Social Context” JSNT 33.1 (2010) 32. There are “multilayered metaphorical and 
cultural nuances which exclude any understanding of language in these verses in terms of lexicography 
alone.” Anthony Thiselton, The First Epistle to the Corinthians in The New International Greek Testament 
Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000) 801. 

350 Roberts: “That Holy Scriptures may be more profitably and clearly understood, certain rules or 
directions are to be observed and followed... 4 The benefit of human histories to illustrate and clear the 
divine.” Clavis Bibliorum, Advertisement to the Reader, 22. 
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2. Some Historical Answers 


It is historically clear: in the Greco-Roman culture in first-century Corinth women 
nearly universally covered their heads in public with done-up hair in a hair-bun,**! with 


or without a material covering,*°* whereas men normally wore short hair without 


351 Clement of Alexandria (t c. 215), “It is enough for women to protect their locks, and bind up 
their hair simply along the neck with a plain hair-pin, nourishing chaste locks with simple care to true 
beauty. For meretricious plaiting of the hair, and putting it up in tresses, contribute to make them look 
ugly...” The Instructor, 3.11 in ANF 2.286; Mather: “The women did not wear their hair at length; for they 
tied it up in fillets, laces and ribbons; and they ordered it into several divisions. They gathered it sometimes 
with a knot on the top of their heads; and this fantastic top-knot of their own hair is what the apostle 
reproves [1 Tim. 2:9] in Christian women.” Biblia Americana, 279; Jerome Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient 
Rome: the People & the City at the Height of the Empire (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1940) 170; John 
Balsdon, Roman Women: their History & Habits (NY: Barnes & Noble, 1983) 255-56; “The respectable married 
matron was to be identified by... the vittae or headbands covering her hair; this was said by later authors 
to distinguish her from respectable noncitizens...” eds. E. Fantham et al., Women in the Classical World: Image 
& Text (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994) 232; “Augustus [{14]... re-established the distinctive 
costume for their wives:... the woolen bands (vitiae), with which they bound their hair.” Judith Sebesta, 
“Women's Costume & Feminine Civic Morality in Augustan Rome” in ed. Maria Wyke, Gender & the Body 
in the Ancient Mediterranean (Oxford: Blackwell, 1998) 107. “Hats were rarely worn by women in the 
Mediterranean region, but instead women wore their hair in elaborate hairstyles.” “Slaves are shown as 
having simple hairstyles, probably pulled back into a plain bun...” “Women would not have appeared in 
public with short hair from choice. The hair was always worn pinned up, unless the woman wanted to 
show distress by not taking care of her appearance, such as at funerals.” Croom, Roman Clothing, 139-41; 
“marble reliefs of lower-class women show far simpler hairstyles, usually with the hair drawn back and 
knotted into a simple bun... To judge from portrait busts of older women with intricate hairstyles, it was 
not only young girls of marriageable age who affected fashionable coiffures, but mature women as well...” 
Kelly Olson, Dress & the Roman Woman: Self-Presentation & Society (Abingdon: Routledge, 2008) 71. 

352 All of Ovid’s advice to Roman women about hairstyle in The Art of Love (2 AD) would be 
pointless if his audience wore veils, which practice he does not mention once, though he does note fillets 
or headbands. Salmasius: “...the women of the Corinthians, and thus, of the rest of the Greeks, were 
viewed with uncovered [unveiled] head in the streets, and the same style, moreover, they presented in 
sacred temples to God...” 684 mid; “on the Ara Pacis [9 BC]... we find women of high-born families 
appearing in this stately procession some with heads bared and others covered; the choice resting, 
apparently, with the individual.” Wilson, Clothing of the Ancient Romans, 150; “Graeco-Roman practice of 
the day, as evidenced by art and literature, did not include mandatory veiling of any sort... Graeco-Roman 
custom was concerned with the coiffure of women... A woman’s hair was generally dressed with great 
care. It was frequently braided and decorated, sometimes with very costly ornaments... Among Jews, 
Greeks and Romans alike loosed hair was a sign of distress and not a hair-do for adult women. Women of 
all three societies put their hair up and decorated it in various, sometimes expensive, ways. Their hair, so 
done, was a sign of their dignity and honor.” James B. Hurley, Man & Woman in Biblical Perspective (Grand 
Rapids: Academie, 1981) 269-71; Ramsay MacMullen, “Women in Public in the Roman Empire” in Changes 
in the Roman Empire: Essays in the Ordinary (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1990) 162, 168, 338 
fn. 4, 341 fn. 40; “It was acceptable for women to go unveiled in public.” ed. Freedman, Anchor Bible 
Dictionary, 237; “in the Augustan period (27 BCE-CE 14)... veiling is by no means the standard mode of 
representation for freedwomen in this time period... freedwomen who are not represented with veils are 
not unchaste, humble, or even immoral individuals, but rather are part and parcel of Rome's affluent 
success stories, especially in Augustan Italy.” Lisa A. Hughes, “Unveiling the Veil: Cultic, Status, & Ethnic 
representations of Early Imperial Freedwomen” Material Religion, vol. 3, issue 2 (July, 2007) 218; “It is quite 
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wrong that Greek women were under some kind of compulsion to wear a veil in public... Passages to the 
contrary are so numerous and unequivocal that they cannot be offset... At the time of Tertullian Jewesses 
were prominent on the streets of North Africa because they wore veils (De Corona, 4, ed. F. Oehler, I [1853], 
424 ff.; De Oratione, 22 [CSEL, 20, 193]). Hence veiling was not a general custom... The Jew regarded it as 
typical of Gentile women that they should go about unveiled (Nu. r., 9 on 5:18, Str.-B., III, 429).” Albrecht 
Oepke, “Kalypto” in eds. Gerhard Kittel & Gerhard Friedrich, Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, 
trans. Geoffrey W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1965) 3:562. “The veil occurs most commonly in 
Roman art (during both republican and imperial periods) in the funerary context.” Matthews, Conspicuous 
Concealment, 121; “Beginning in the first century AD, there is less evidence of veiled women, particularly 
during the Roman era where there was a plethora of elaborate hair styles.” “There is also evidence of hair 
pins, nets, and snoods including costly ornaments of gold and ivory. This suggests that upper class women 
liked to show off their hair and the head-veil—if they chose to wear them—enhanced rather than covered 
their looks.” “a veil might have been a choice, or a local custom, rather than a requirement in this era. This 
is the consensus of scholars on the subject.” Khairunessa Dossani, Virtue & Veiling: Perspectives from Ancient 
to Abbasid Times, MA thesis (San Jose, CA: San Jose State University, 2013) 38-39, 41-42; “Although veils 
and veiling are mentioned in Greek literature, women are not generally veiled in Greek art.” Mireille M. 
Lee, Body, Dress & Identity in Ancient Greece (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015) 155; Gabriel 
Radle, “The Veiling of Women in Byzantium: Liturgy, Hair, & Identity” Speculum 94/4 (Oct, 2019) 1084 
with fn 68. See the three tables gathered by Bruce Terry from pictures in Verena Zinserling, Women in 
Greece & Rome (Abner Schram, 1973), exhibiting by century numbers of Greek and Roman women 
“bareheaded” (likely with hair-up), with a “headband” or “hooded,” in Kayser, Appendix B, “Five Myths 
about Corinthian Headwear.” The first two categories have the significant majority. Caroline Galt had 
argued that women publicly veiling was commonplace in classical Greece, yet her evidence primarily relied 
on the unveiling of brides and a certain, ritual, “mantle dance,” performed mostly by prostitutes, neither 
of which can be assumed to be extended to the commonality of women in daily life; “Veiled 
Ladies,” American Journal of Archaeology, vol. 35, no. 4 (Oct-Dec, 1931) 373-93. Llewellyn-Jones provides 
evidence of a significant percentage of Grecian women in the classical era being unveiled in Aphrodite's 
Tortoise: The Veiled Woman of Ancient Greece (Oakville, CT: Classical Press of Wales, 2003) 10-11, and yet, 
following Galt, held that women normally veiled in public, contrasting certain literary evidence against the 
mass of archaeological evidence. His thesis, that the archaeological evidence largely reflected male fantasy 
(though much of the archaeological evidence had a public nature and involved ladies fully clad), in contrast 
to the regular, public, veiling of women, is asserted but unproven. Olson “...because the nature of Roman 
art generally is public and status-oriented, what we see depicted on funerary reliefs, in official art, and in 
statues and portrait busts is not private or indoor clothing, but formal and ceremonial clothing, which we 
might expect a sitter to be portrayed in.” “The Appearance of the Young Roman Girl” in eds. Jonathan 
Edmondson & Alison Keith, Roman Dress & the Fabrics of Roman Culture (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 2008) 141. Llewellyn-Jones himself brings up the objection (which he attempts to palliate) that “this 
study might be regarded by the reader as an argument constructed from silence...” (p. 10) Llewellyn- 
Jones’s explicit assumption that Islamic veiling significantly reflected previous Grecian veiling (p. 12) is 
insufficiently supported, seemingly unprovable, goes against the mass of evidence and is considered a 
basic, fallacious anachronism by many scholars. In addition, whatever the veiling practice may have been 
in classical Greece, this is not necessarily reflective of the first century; Llewellyn-Jones: “a popular female 
headdress worn in most of the Greek world between the fourth and first centuries BC,” which Llewellyn- 
Jones does not cite compulsory laws for, “disappears in the early Roman period.” “House & Veil in Ancient 
Greece” in Building Communities: House, Settlement & Society in the Aegean & Beyond in British School at Athens 
Studies, vol. 15 (British School at Athens, 2007) 252. Evidence brought forth for facial veiling in the first few 
centuries is more reflective of certain eastern locations, such as Tarsus, Chalcedon, Syria and Arabia: 
Plutarch, Greek Questions, 49; Dio Chrysostom, Discourses, 33.48-49; Mishnah, Shabbat 6.6; Acts of Thomas, 
13-14, 89; Tertullian, Veiling of Virgins, 17; Didascalia apostolorum, 1.9 (3.26); Oepke, TDNT 3.562-63. 
Ferguson, “Veils & Virgins,” 231. Contrast MacMullen: “Cursorily among sculptures and more carefully 
in mosaics of Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine, I have looked in vain for any representation of a veiled woman, 
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anything covering their heads, except for special reasons.*°? As Paul’s ordinance 
assumed the civil practice, and was not wholly religious, so it may safely be inferred most 
of the Church-women travelling to public worship outside would have been covered, 
and the men generally uncovered.**4 There is a piece of evidence lighter coverings may 
have been used inside in some contexts in Greek culture.*°> Christian worship normally 
took place inside; hence most of the women in the congregation, and if any were leading, 


were likely using coverings of one kind or another for the whole divine service. 


It is possible in theory that Paul, assuming a greater weight about prophesying 
and praying due to the unique characteristics and gravity of those elements of worship,3°° 
placed a tighter head-covering practice on those acts. In praying and singing the Word, 
God is directly addressed, unlike in the other elements of worship. If “prophesying” 
referred to inspired, extra-canonical prophesying, this, in some respect, would have had 
more weight than simply reading the Word, as the Word is generally relevant to specific 
situations, but a direct prophecy in the moment is of greater particular weight. If 
“prophesying” referred to faithful expounding of the Word (Lk. 4:16-22; Acts 8:30- 
35; Rom. 12:6; 1 Cor. 14:1, 29-32, 39; 1 Thess. 5:20; Rev. 11:3),357 women may have done 
this in the assemblies (v. 5) by an extraordinary calling and gifts unique to that time (Acts 
2:17; 21:9).358 Paul would later though, for the regular and perpetual rule of the Church, 
by the divine will, positively prescribe men to fill the office of elders (1 Tim. 3:1-2). 


not to be found even in Antioch street scenes. But contrast the elaborate hairdos in terracotta statuary from 
Smyrna of the first and second centuries.” Changes in the Roman Empire, 341 fn 40. Some scholars have 
asserted, without citing evidence (probably relying on Plutarch), that modest Roman women were to 
appear in public veiled. The converse though, that unveiled women were not modest, is contradicted by a 
large amount of evidence, as will be seen. 

353 Lee, Body, Dress, & Identity, 160. 

354 Gillespie: “This covering was a moral sign for that comely and orderly distinction of men and 
women, which civil decency required in all their meetings: wherefore that distinction of habits [garments], 
which they used for decency and comeliness in their common behavior and conversation, the apostle will 
have them, for the same decency and comeliness, still to retain in their holy assemblies.” English-Popish 
Ceremonies, pt. 3, ch. 5, p. 90. 

355 Indoors “Greek women only gathered their hair with the kekryphalos [partial hair net], the sakkos 
[hair net], or ribbons.” R. Hurschmann, “Headgear” in Brill’s New Pauly (Leiden: Brill, 2005) 6.19-20, with 
illustrations. It is possible though that such instances were only in a private context, very different than 
that of public, Christian worship, albeit often in private houses. 

356 ‘On Distinguishable Aspects of Worship within the Elements of Worship’ (RBO). 

357 Colet, Exposition, 114; Gwalther, 208.a mid; Aretius, 330 top. 

358 Hyperius, 276, vv. 4-5; ‘On the Nature of the Prophets in 1 Cor. 14 & Expositing the Scriptures 
as ‘Prophesying” (RBO). 
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However it is conceivable the terms “praying” and “prophesying” were intended 
to encompass the whole of the regular public worship, either as these chief elements (so 
in 1 Cor. 14) stood for the whole, or as “prophesying” included the reading of the Word 
(2 Kings 22:13, 16; Isa. 34:16; Jer. 25:13; 30:1-2, 24; ch. 36; 51:60-64; Eze. 2:8-3:4; Nahum 
1:1; Mt. 24:15; Acts 13:27; Heb. 10:7; Rev. 1:3, 11)%5? and the preaching and singing of the 
Word. In this case, the women were to be covered and men uncovered for the whole 


divine service. 


The uncovered deviant women ignored or disrespected the civil custom. Given 
there were numerous historical reasons why they might not cover (which will be 
explicated), equally applicable to leaders and lay-women, it seems the deviant women 
may have been either, especially as leaders doing it may have influenced lay-women. 
Likewise, as historically there were various reasons men might cover their heads in one 
form or another, there were likely real examples of this occurring and causing 
scandal. As some of those reasons (which also will be explicated) could pertain to leading 
worship or simply being in the congregation, it seems likely deviant men may have been 
leaders or laymen, or both. It remains to further firm up two main positions before 


moving on to lexical considerations. 


Reasons for Approved Female Prophetesses 


That approved prophetesses were prophesying at Corinth (yet not all with covered 


heads) seems to be the preferable interpretation for these reasons: 


1. Prophetesses in Scripture prophesied publicly before God’s visible people and 
men (Judges 4:4-6; 5:1-12; 2 Kings 22:14-20; 2 Chron. 34:22-28; Joel 2:28-29; Lk. 2:36- 
38; Acts 21:9), even amidst assemblies of the Church and other male prophets and 
apostles (Ex. 15:20-21; on the Lord’s Day: Acts 2:1-6, 14, 16-18). Hence there was 
no prohibitive indecorum if prophetesses did this in Corinthian assemblies; and it 
would be wrong not to let God-given extraordinary light shine before men (Mt. 
5:15). 


359 Dutch Annotations: “’or prophesies’: or reads and expounds the writings of the prophets in the 
assemblies, 1 Cor. 14:3, 29, etc.... or he that hears such expositions in the congregations,” v. 4. 
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2. Female prophetesses did not “usurp authority over the man” (1 Tim. 2:11-12), 
being called of God. That later injunction to female silence and not teaching near 
the close of the canon referred to the regular state of the Church, not the days Joel 


spoke of. 


3. It more greatly explains why this head-covering issue was such a big deal, in 
contrast to simply some lay-women not covering, and why the women are treated 
not just on par with the male prophets, but at greater length and intensity than 


them (due to the greater incongruity). 


4, Making parts of Paul’s argument hypothetical, apart from clear necessity (there 


is none), is a weakness more than a strength. 


5. Paul’s prohibition in 1 Cor. 14:34 to “your women,” seemingly distinguished 
from the prophets mentioned just before (vv. 26-32), regarded women as asking 
needless questions and learning things (v. 35), the solution to which was for them 
to ask their husbands at home (v. 35). The general principles Paul lays down from 
nature and the Law were very applicable to that specific context. As Paul must 
have been notified of the problem previously, he appears to have addressed a local 


disturbance not applicable to prophetesses taught of God teaching the Word. 


6. If women were prophesying uncalled (lies in the name of the Lord, Jer. 14:14; ch. 
23), that is a much bigger problem than decorum, head-coverings or women 


inconveniently speaking in Church; yet Paul does not address this. 


Reasons Paul’s Ordinance Applied 
to the Whole Service 


That men were to uncover and women cover for the whole divine service and not 


just parts of it seems to be the preferable understanding for these reasons: 
1. This head-covering practice was the default public custom. 


2. The three prohibited head-coverings for men (as will be argued) dishonored 
their heads simply, as did women’s uncovering, and hence would not have been 


approved for any part of the service. 
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3. The main reasons for men and women deviating, as will be seen, had relevance 


to the whole service, not simply parts of it. 


4. For what it is worth, as will be shown, Roman leaders of worship were covered 


for their whole ministrations, not only parts. 


5. The Biblical evidence (previously cited) that “praying” and “prophesying” may 
include the hearers and all the regular elements of worship is strong. It is no 
wonder why this was a dominant view amongst the reformed following the 


Reformation. 


6. Paul gives no express indication he was distinguishing between the elements of 


worship for covering. 


7. In distinction from additionally covering for extra-canonical prophesies, it is 
most persuasive “prophesying” here referred to expounding the Scriptures by 
extraordinary revelation without previous human learning.*°? While the mode 
was extraordinary, the prophesying’s content was ordinary, on par with the other 


elements of worship. 


8. As will be seen, veiling has been evidenced in certain geographical regions in 
that era (though not in Greece) to have been considered by some to be more 
modest than hair-buns alone in some situations. Yet both the hair-bun and veil, as 
will be demonstrated, acted as a civil (not religious)°°! symbol (v. 10) of being 
under male authority. As the meaning of women’s covering referred to men, if it 
was done more intensely by means of veiling, this had no relevance in praying to 
God.3° 


9. As will be demonstrated, there are numerous reasons women’s covering in 1 
Cor. 11 cannot be restricted to veiling. Hence if Paul was referring to veiling for 
specific, heightened elements of worship, and the angels were only offended (v. 
10) therein, yet Paul was not making veiling (what could be a heightened form of 


modesty) necessary, as will be demonstrated. If veiling as a heightened form of 


360 This was a common reformed view; ‘On the Nature of the Prophets in 1 Cor. 14 & Expositing 
the Scriptures as ‘Prophesying” (RBO). 
361 See footnote 216. 
362 The concern of v. 13, “...is it comely that a woman pray unto God uncovered?” is only that she 
be covered, not in what way or how intensely. 
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modesty was not necessary, there is much less reason for Paul to have been 


distinguishing covering for only heightened elements of worship. 


10. Further reasons will be given below. 


With this, all the significant questions put forth in the previous section of questions have 


been answered. 
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3. Lexical Arguments 


Having set the interpretative and historical stage, lexical arguments regarding 
“covered” and “uncovered” will be delved into in a bit of length and detail before turning 
to some exegetical points and then further, detailed, historical documentation of 
Corinthian and Greco-Roman head-coverings, with many pictures. If you find the 
linguistics and ancient literature a bit much for you, feel free to skip ahead. As there is a 
common fault amongst scholars (not to mention others), when the unknowns are the 
greatest, to dictate their interpretation as fact, by fiat,°6> without argument, much less 
proof, and many of the examples are disputed, it is necessary to prove each interpretation, 
that your faith may not be in men (God forbid it be in myself, Acts 10:26; Rev. 19:10), but 
may rest on what the God-given light of nature reveals. Numerous of the texts below 


have not been brought forward in other discussions. 


Note well the purpose of the three main lexical sections below is not to prove a 
uniform meaning of “covered” or “uncovered,” nor to prove what those words must 
mean in 1 Cor. 11, but only that “covered” may refer to a hair-bun and “uncovered” to 
let-down hair in 1 Cor. 11 and that there is a significant foundation for this reading. That 
those words do refer to that>*4 for women in 1 Cor. 11 will be proven, so far as any historical 
proof can go, by the preponderance of the evidence, only later in connection with the 
History and Final Arguments sections. The History section will show what was actually 
occurring and the Final Arguments will bring together the necessary conclusion that 


Paul’s ordinance did not make female veiling necessary. 


363 Besides appealing to the proud flesh instead of humbly seeking to find and serve the truth in 
reality, it hides vast ignorance of the subject matter and prevents one from having to do the hard work of 
breaking new ground in uncovering the truth; that is, it’s easier. The fault is more common when there are 
more unknowns, as it is riskier and can’t be gotten away with so easily when the knowns are greater. 

364 A distinction is being made here between the meaning of a word and what it refers to. A word 
may have a broad meaning, or multiple meanings, and yet refer to a more specific referent (possibly 
exclusively), especially when that referent is at hand. 
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3.1 “Covered” may refer to 
Bound-Up Hair 


The root-word for “covered” in 1 Cor. 11, showing up in different verbal forms 
invv. 6-7 is Katakadvrta, katakalypto, meaning generally “cover” or “cover 
up.”396 Though a number of writers appeal to the word being used with cloth- 
coverings,>° including in the Septuagint,>°” the term is used therein with a broad range 
of objects; numerous are non-material.** The more basic word in its family group, 
kalypto, “cover,” and many of its cognates, are used similarly.*°? One New Testament 
lexicon gives the meaning of kalypto as: “to cause something to be covered over and hence 
not visible.”°70 In contrast to a womanr’s let-down hair hanging from her head, the head’s 
contours being apparent, ancient hair-buns, as will be seen, significantly covered the head 
so that is full contours were not visible. Kalypto in the Septuagint, Ezekiel ch. 44, verse 20 


refers, not to veiling, but to priests covering their heads with their bound-up%7! 


365 Logeion, katakaAvritw; Oepke, TDNT 3.561-63. 

366 For examples: Massey, “Meaning of katakaAvnto,” 506-12. Payne affirms this sense: ” Critique 
of Massey,” 1. 

3&7 e.g. Schwertley, “Head Coverings,” 5; Isbell, “Headship & Worship.” For an example of it being 
used for head-veiling in an eastern context: Shepherd of Hermas, book 1, vision 4, ch. 2. The Shepherd (late 
first half of 2"¢ century) was found in Codex Sinaiticus. 

368 J. Lust, E. Eynikel & K. Hauspie, A Greek - English Lexicon of the Septuagint, Part II (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1996) 234-35. 

369 Logeion, xaA\vrto, kalypto; Arndt & Gingrich, 401-2; Geoffrey W. Bromiley, Theological 
Dictionary of the New Testament... Abridged in One Volume (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1985), “kalypto,” 405- 
6; Oepke, TDNT 3.556-63; Lust, Eynikel & Haupie, Lexicon of the Septuagint, 226; T. Muraoka, A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the Septuagint (Louvain: Peeters, 1993) 121; Ceslas Spicq, Notes de Lecicographie Neo-Testamentaire 
Supplement in Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 22/3 (Gottingen: Vendenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1982) 361-68. While 
the word's various cognates may be used with distinction according to their prefixes, yet most of them 
share a basic common semantic domain, namely covering generally: ap@ikadvnto, éyKaddnta, 
eMKAADIITO, KGADO, KATAKAADIITO, TaApakaALIITH, NepuxaAvtw, ovoykadbrta. The noun form of kalypto, 
kalymma, most often means a veil or draping cloth, but it is not limited to these. Lexicons commonly define 
it as “that which covers or conceals” and list “head-covering,” “headdress,” “head-scarf,” and numerous 
non-material usages, including parts of organisms covering other parts (skull or membrane covering the 
brain, eyelids, gills of fish, shell of fruit, covering of honeycomb, etc.); Logeion, Kavya; Franco 
Montanari, Brill Dictionary of Ancient Greek (Leiden: Brill, 2015) 1027. 

370 Johannes Louw & Eugene Nida, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament Based on Semantic 
Domains, vol. 1 (NY: United Bible Societies, 1988) 705 §79.114. 

371 Braun, 517-18, 530-31, 533-34. Braun describes the details of the priests’ head-coverings from 
the account in Jerome’s (420) epistle to Fabiola (epistle 64): “Every tiara, as much the high priest's as that 
of the other priests, was called a mitznephet. It was made hence: each consisted of a long band of sixteen 
cubits [24 feet] by which the head, by various twists and worms, was customarily wrapped, that is, 51¥ 
covered over.” (518) See the pictures on pp. 534 ff. Also Alfred Edersheim, The Temple: its Ministry & 
Services (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1994) 69. 
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headdresses.°/2 Greek terms for head-covering were often fluid and ambiguous, being 


able to denote both cloth coverings or modes of tying up the hair.°” 


For katakalypto, one scholar, in a close examination of the primary sources, 
including classical, Hellenistic and Imperial, concluded that it: “does not in itself specify 
what the covering is or what is covered. Instead, readers are dependent on the content 
of each passage to determine what covers what.”374 Any attempt to limit katakalypto to 
being used only with a cloth, or an artificial covering more generally, even with reference 
to persons’ heads (in addition to metaphorical uses), fails.57> There are indications within 
1 Cor. 11 itself that the term “covered” was used with varied referents. While katakalypto 
is applied to both men and women (vv. 5-7), yet unique Greek syntax in vv. 
4 & 15 suggest, as is historically clear, men and women used different materials and non- 


material styles to cover. 


As katakalypto may designate covering down on something from above and is often 
used of things hanging down or around another®”¢ (as kata- may distinctively designate a 
downward aspect, in distinction from kalypto by itself), so the term is peculiarly suited to 
referring to a hair-bun covering down on, around the head and hanging from it, with 
locks, curls or braids possibly hanging down around (as will be seen in pictures below). 
This is in special contrast to mourning women having their hair let-down and their head 
being “bare,” gymnos, as Plutarch describes below.°’” If Paul had intended to speak of 
material covering the woman’s hair he could have: Virgil’s Aeneid, written between 29 


and 19 BC, provides two clear Latin examples of hair being covered or veiled 


372 “they shall carefully cover their heads,” ka\britovtes KaADovoL Tus Kepahis avTOV. 

373 Llewellyn-Jones, Veiled Woman, 26-28; Matthews, Conspicuous Concealment, 67; Lee, Body, Dress 
& Identity, 155. 

374 Payne, “Critique of Massey,” 9. See also the discussion of Brown, ” An Interpretive Key,” 10-11. 
“.,.Paul's letter to the Corinthians when he demands of a woman 'let her be covered' (1 Corinthians 11.6), 
but does not explicitly state that it should be a veil with which she is covered. The same holds true in 
secular texts. We saw in Plutarch (Mor. Quaest. Rom. 267) that no specific veil was mentioned and there are 
scores of examples where kalumma or a cognate veil word is lacking, and occasionally even the noun kephale 
is missing with it simply being assumed that the reader would understand.” Matthews, Conspicuous 
Concealment, 59-59. “...even when women are discussed these phrases seldom tell us anything about what 
the subject uses to veil” [bid., 70. 

375 As demonstrated in Payne, ” Critique of Massey.” 

376 e.g. Herodotus, Histories, 6.67.3; Plutarch, Alcibiades, 34.1-2; Josephus, Antiquities, 6.217-18; see 
also Logeion, kataxaAvit@ and Massey, “Meaning of kataxadvmto,” 514-15. 

377 vopvos; Roman Questions, 14. 
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(3.174,405);378 yet Paul did not say this, but spoke of the head being covered (1 Cor. 11:5- 
6, 10, 13, 15). 


Eight Related Instances of the Head being Covered, 
& Headbands & Hair as Covers 


Most references to head-coverings in ancient literature are incidental; common 
practices are assumed and largely passed over in silence unless there is a specific or 
extraordinary reason to mention them. What may be commonly seen in archaeological 
images, for instance, can be difficult or impossible to establish as common from literature. 
Yet seven instances outside of 1 Cor. 11 below evidence a headband and hair explicitly 


covering heads and other objects. 


The force of the first seven examples lays not so much in direct lexical relevance to 
wrapped-up hair being said to cover a women (though the seventh does say this), but 
rather is conceptual. Though covering often referred to cloth head-coverings, yet to bind 
the term and concept to that is to ignore that language is fundamentally grounded on 
human thought rather than words being an insuperable barrier to expression of thought. 
If a person wants to say hair covers something, he can, applying and adapting familiar, 
relevant language if necessary. Numerous instances below are the only examples of their 
kind which can be found, yet that is only due to the vicissitudes of what happens to have 
been preserved through history over millennia. It does not imply the concept spoken of 


was rare: some of the concepts and language must have been common. 


The eighth example is the strongest, showing hair has been called a covering of the 
head in the context of head-coverings in 1 Cor. 11 itself. After this list of eight will follow 
a relevant example of kalypto from Ecclesiasticus and then a very significant instance of a 


derivative of kalypto from Plutarch before moving on to the term “uncovered.” 


1. Livy (17) described a man having his head “covered” with a fillet, a slender 


headband: capite velato filo.3’? Scholars quoted in footnotes above and below affirm 


378 “velatasque comas” and “purpureo velare comas” 
379 History of Rome, 1.32.6. 
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that vittae, also slender headbands, used with hair-buns, “covered” women’s 
heads. 


2. The Septuagint in Lev. 13:12-13 speaks of something non-material covering the 
head: “and the leprosy should cover [kalypto] all the skin of the patient from the 
head to the feet.” If leprosy on skin can cover the head, it is not difficult to conceive 


hair doing so. 


3. For the idea of hair being a covering, there could hardly be a more influential 
precedent for Jews and Christians than in the Bible. Gen. 25:25 literally reads that 


YW hh 


Esau came out of the womb “all over like a hairy hide,” “cloak,” or “cover’$®0 
(hides were used as cloaks and to cover things). The idea, that Esau was covered 
with hair, is explicitly stated by over ten Bible translations.**! Josephus (t c. 100) 
mentions persons and things being covered with hairy hides in war for various 


reasons, in one place using kalypto.3* 


4. The original Greek of Philo’s ({50) Questions & Answers in Genesis has been lost; 
an Armenian translation solely survives. Though the Greek word cannot be 
determined, yet in in speaking of Esau in Gen. 25:25, a hairy hide is likened to a 


covering and called a “sign” (compare 1 Cor. 11:10).98° 


5. An unidentifiable Jewish midrash used the language, “hair which covers its 


heart.”3%4 


6. An addition in the Septuagint includes a passage about Esther not in Protestant 
Bibles. In the expanded version of Esther 4:17 (RSV), Esther humbles herself before 
she prays: 


“and instead of costly perfumes she covered [évertAnoe] her head with ashes 


and dung, and she utterly humbled her body, and every part [tonov, place] 


80 TY DIAN? 122 

381 Gen. 25:25 in All English Translations. 

382 Wars, 3.7.14 (kalypto), 19, 22 

383 Bk. 4, §160: “Why was the first-born ruddy and like a hairy hide? ...The ruddy body and the 


hairy hide are a sign of a savage man who rages furiously in the manner of a wild beast. For a reddish and 
sanguine aspect is the same as the colour of those who are angry, and character, truly like a hide and 
whatever else is very hairy, is found (to be) a covering and outer garment and a protection and guard over 
cunning and aggression.” Philo Supplement I, Questions & Answers on Genesis, trans. Ralph Marcus 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1953) 445. 


384 in Rabbi Bachya ben Asher, Torah Commentary, trans. Eliyahu Munk (1998) Gen. 25:25, §2, at 
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that she loved to adorn she covered with her tangled hair [émAnoe otperttév 


TOLYOV avtijs].” 


While the Greek verb means “to fill full,” the picture is clear that her long hair is 
acting as a covering (1 Cor. 11:15) before the Lord in prayer, covering every part 
of her body, including her head. The NRSVA and CEB also translate the term as 


“covered.” 


7. A story in the Babylonian Talmud, cited by John Lightfoot ({1675),5° about a 
woman approaching Rabbi Yochanan ben Zakkai (c. 40-c. 80) leaving Jerusalem, 
records: “When she saw him, she wrapped**6 herself in her hair [as she had 


nothing else with which to cover herself] and stood before him.” 


8. 1 Cor. 11:15: “But if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her: for her hair is 
given her for a covering [peribolaion].” This clearly shows that hair may be a 
covering of the head, in the context of head-coverings, and is defined this way in 
1 Cor. 11 itself. Whether the woman’s hair is “in the place of,” “as equivalent to” 
or “for the end” or “function of” a covering (all these, or others, being legitimate 
translations of “for,” anti) is immaterial. On any of these suppositions the hair is 
acting in the place of a peribolaion, the regular documentation of which is a cloth 


covering (as will be seen). 


The most common veiling-only view grants this, the difference being that it 
sees women’s long hair acting as a covering in only private or non-Church- 
assembly contexts. Yet this difference from the view that v. 15 speaks of a 
legitimate public covering, as will be seen, is relatively small, and very 
questionable.*®” Nor can a sharp contrast be made between katakalypto (covered) 
at the beginning of the passage and peribolaion in v. 15. If hair can act as a cloth- 
covering, according to Paul, then there is nothing conceptually preventing it from 
being encompassed by the term katakalypto. Veiling-only proponents never argue 


that a peribolaion cannot cover, katakalypto. Their argument is from the (claimed) 


385 Ketubot, 66b.11; noted by Lightfoot, Exercitations, 241. The same story, with more details, is given 


in Avot 17.4 and Sifrei Devarim 305.3. 


386 OY 
387 Massey, a stringent defender of veiling-only, argues at article length for an apparently unique 


view of v. 15 which assumes the hair “as” a “corresponding counterpart” to a covering (veil), is in the 
public, church context. For him the long hair and veil function together; “Long Hair as a Glory & as a 
Covering: Removing an Ambiguity from 1 Cor 11:15,” Novum Testamentum, vol. 53, fasc. 1 (2011) 53, 72. 
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de facto flow of Paul’s thought that hair as a covering is not in view in the public 
context of the first part of 1 Cor. 11. While this interpretation is possible in some 
respect, it cannot be proven to be necessary or exclusive**® (as will be shown); and 
the purpose here is not to show Paul necessarily had hair as a covering in view 


using katakalypto in the first part of 1 Cor. 11, but only that it is possible he did. 


Ecclesiasticus 


This Jewish work written in Hebrew by the scribe Jesus the son of Sirach of 
Jerusalem, possibly in Alexandria c. 180-175 BC, was translated into Greek by his 
unnamed grandson, c. 132 BC. Chapter 40, verse 27 reads: 


“The fear of the Lord is like a garden of blessing, and covers [kalypto] a man better 


than any glory.” 


The relevance here is that Paul in 1 Cor. 11 not only mentions the head being covered, 
but in vv. 6 & 13 he speaks of the woman herself being covered twice and uncovered once. 
Ecclus. 40:27 says the person is covered and implies that glory may cover, kalypto, a man 
(compare 1 Cor. 11:7). Ecclesiasticus’s language and concepts support Paul being able to 


use his similar language and concepts in consistency with our thesis. 


Plutarch 


A summary passage of Plutarch (c. 46-119), said by the scholar Cynthia 
Thompson?*? to be the “only significant literary evidence for a general custom of women’s 
wearing head-coverings [veils] in Greece in the first century,” will be shown to be 
consistent with, and likely referring to women being “covered” with hair-buns, with or 


without cloth material. Hence the Greek word it uses, enkalypto, a cognate to Paul’s terms, 


388 Massey only argues that his interpretation of v. 15 is “a way out of” a proposed dilemma, “a 
plausible solution” to Paul’s flow of thought and “can make sense” in a veiling culture; “Long Hair as a 
Glory,” 52, 55. 

389 Thompson, “ Hairstyles,” 104. 
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may refer to being covered with hair-buns. The passage contrasts a Roman mourning 


custom with the regular one. 


“Why do [Roman] sons cover [ovyKaAbnte, veil] their heads when they escort 
their parents to the grave, while daughters go with uncovered [yvpvos, bare] 


heads and hair unbound [Avo]?... 


Or is it that the unusual is proper in mourning, and it is more usual for women to 
go forth in public with their heads covered [éykaAvrt@, enkalypto] and men with 


their heads uncovered [a«kaAvrtos, akalyptos]? 


So in Greece, whenever any misfortune comes, the women cut [keipa] off their 
hair and the men let it grow [kopaw], for it is usual for men to have their hair 


[Kop] cut [Keip@] and for women to let it grow.”39 


Plutarch was a Greek in Greece who became a Roman citizen in time. In this work 
seeking to explain Roman customs, he refers to the Romans as “they,” and in this passage 
contrasts the Roman mourning practice to the mourning custom which occurs “in 
Greece.” It is uncertain if the middle section referring to women being publicly “covered” 


refers only to Romans (possibly outside of Greece) or to Romans and Greeks in Greece. 


The Greek word for women being publicly “covered,” enkalypto, may mean 
“wrapped up” or “enwrapped,”?%! and is set in contrast to daughters going “with bare 
[gymnos] heads and hair unbound”%*? in mourning at the beginning of the passage. 
Plutarch does not say what women’s heads were enwrapped with and it may have been 


with hairbands, ribbons and/or their own braided hair, hair-bun or coiffure. 


If “enwrapping” ought to be taken as veiling, yet note that Plutarch does not speak 
absolutely, but only of what is “more usual,” and that only in relative contrast to the 


opposite practice in mourning. When Plutarch speaks at the end regarding women “in 


390 Roman Questions, 14 in Plutarch, Moralia, with an English Translation by Frank Cole Babbitt 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1936). 

391 Logeion, éyKa\vmto. 

392 While enkalypto is set in contrast to both “bare heads and hair unbound” functioning together, it 
is possible the “and” does not signify two separate things, but rather may denote: “with,” the first being 
explained by the second, the two things being the same or tied up together, the second flowing out of the 
first or the second defining the end or being the result of the first; Logeion, kai; F. Blass & A. Debrunner, A 
Greek Grammar of the New Testament & Other Early Christian Literature, trans. & rev. R. Funk (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1961) 442-43.16. If this be the case, then a “bare” head may of itself refer to 
let-loose hair, as is relevant to a passage of Philo below. 
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Greece,” as to what is “is usual” (no relative qualification), letting their hair grow, he does 
not mention veiling. Hence, even if enkalypto here means veiling, the text allows for and 


assumes that a not-insignificant portion of women went about unveiled.9% 


However, the phenomenological,>* conceptual and historical°® flexibility of 
language in this context is confirmed fact. Rather than enkalypto being taken distinctively 
and prescriptively, it is rightly understood as general and descriptive.%°© What were 
women’s heads enwrapped with in first century Greece? Per the many testimonies of 
scholars in footnotes 351-52 above and the extensive archaeological evidence%?” 
documented below, it is most likely that Plutarch’s verbiage, very similar to Paul’s, refers 
to women being covered with hair-buns or coiffures, with or without headbands, ribbons 
or other material such as veils. Hence, Paul’s use of “not covered” (ou katakalypto) in 1 


Cor. 11:6 may refer to a women not covered with a hair-bun. 


This interpretation of Plutarch is confirmed by a passage of his just before the one 


above, describing an exception to the Roman rule of sacrificing: 


“Why do they sacrifice to Saturn with the head uncovered [aparakalyptos]? Is it because 


Aeneas instituted the custom of covering [enkalypsis] the head. ..?”598 


It is clear being unveiled and veiled is in view for both men and women leaders here, 
given the Roman sacrificial context (as will be demonstrated below). Yet Plutarch 


described veiling, not with enkalypto, as used with women above, but with a different, 


393 Oepke takes the passage as speaking of veiling, seemingly against so much other evidence, and 
hence seeks to qualify it, saying: “...the... passage refers to the Roman custom, concerning which Plut. may 
not have been too well informed” and that his statements are “not apodictic and... may have been 
occasioned by a special trend.” TDNT 3.562. 

394 As scholars have recognized in this field, cultures do not necessarily make up new words for 
each and every variation of detail or style of hair or coverings, but often apply familiar words to new 
referents. Hence words, especially in fashion, often come to encompass a related range of distinct referents 
where, sometimes, the general concept is the only restricting foundation for what the word might be newly 
applied to, or not. 

395 See the section, ”’Covered’ may Refer to Bound-Up Hair.” 

3% This is sufficiently apparent from lexicons: Logeion, éyka\vrit@. 

397 While allowing for temporal, regional and other variations and nuances, including in genres 
and contexts of evidence, that the literary data, and what was actually publicly occurring, should be 
understood in fundamental contrast to the archaeological evidence respecting first century Greece, I find 
unpersuasive and contrary to the evidence. Plutarch’s passage offers insight into how other literary 
passages mentioning “coverings” might be interpreted, contra scholars that as a rule take such verbiage to 
mean veiling. 

398 Roman Questions, 11. 
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though related word, enkalypsis, which also means “in-covered” or “enwrapped.”9?? 
Plutarch’s word choice suggests women going about publicly enkalypto did not 
necessarily mean they were veiled, as when they lead Roman sacrifices. When Plutarch 
speaks of being unveiled, he did not use akalypto, as above when describing men in public 
with no coverings on their heads (not even a hat). Nor in speaking of being unveiled did 
he use Paul’s term, akatakalyptos, “not-down-covered” or “let down” (1 Cor. 11:5), nor ou 
katakalypto, “not down-covered” (1 Cor. 11:6-7). Rather, for being unveiled he used a 
different, though related term: aparakalytpos, “not-around-covered.”40° A veil or mantle 
was especially something wrapped around the head and sides of one’s neck, even for a 
woman that was enkalypto. Plutarch’s word choice supports Paul not speaking of veiling 
and that it was “more usual for women to go forth in public with their heads covered” 


with a hair-bun, with or without cloth-material in it or over it. 


As women sacrificed to Saturn as well as men, and Plutarch says they were 
unveiled, what were their hairstyles in this rite? It is well evidenced in antiquity that 
Saturn’s worship was performed “according to the Greek rite”40! (that is unveiled). It 
will be well documented below women leaders in the Greek rite generally wore hair- 
buns. The only distinctive custom for lay-persons’ heads in Saturnalia, a time of feasting 
and role-reversal, was that the men (especially slaves) often wore Roman hats (something 
otherwise reserved for freemen).*°? Hence Greek women wore their normal hairstyle: 
hair-buns (which will be heavily documented below). Accordingly, common depictions 


of public, female hairstyles in Saturnalia are historically accurate:40 


399 Logeion, éyKaAvWIc. 

400 It is not claimed these are the consistent, distinguished meanings of these words. It is argued 
this is how Plutarch uses them in this passage. If Plutarch was singular in this usage of these words, which 
is highly doubtful, it would yet evidence that others (including Paul) could also be singular, ordering 
language according to their specific intention. 

401 FS. Versnel, Inconsistencies in Greek & Roman Religion (Brill: Leiden, 1993) 2.139-40. 

402 Versnel, Inconsistencies, 147-49. 

403 Credit: FollowingHadrian.com 
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A depiction of Saturnalian festivities. 


3.2 “Uncovered” may refer to 
Bound-Up Hair Let-Loose 


Paul, in addition to using the verb “covered” (katakalypto, vv. 6-7), also uses the 
more distinctive term “uncovered” (akatakalyptos, an adjective) twice in 1 Cor. 11:5 & 13, 
only with respect to women. While the term can mean the opposite of covered, that is 
“uncovered,” and may refer to being unveiled,*™ yet, it will be argued, as other scholars 
have, yet more fully than most, with more texts, that this term may also refer to hair being 


let-down. 


Akatakalyptos is a rare word. It appears there are only four documented instances 
with the relevant sense outside of Paul. It occurs in the Septuagint in Lev. 13:45 (3rd 
century BC), in Polybius (wrote 171-168 BC), in Philo on Num. 5:18 (wrote 41-50 AD) and 


in Lucian (f after 180 AD). The word may not have existed as a verb in ancient Greek.*0 


Below, a Hebrew foundation for this meaning of “uncovered” will be seen in Num. 


5:18, three verses in Leviticus and around a dozen other verses through the Old 


404 Lucian (c. 125-after 180), Essays in Portraiture (6), in Lucian, vol. 4 of 8, trans. A. M. Harmon in 
Loeb Classical Library (London: Harvard University Press, 1961) 267-69. 

405 Massey: “the verb akatakalypto may not exist in ancient Greek. It is not listed in LSJ, BDAG, 
IWNT, DELG, or A Patristic Greek Lexicon (ed. G. W. H. Lampe; Oxford: Clarendon, 1961).” Preston T. 
Massey, “The Meaning of kataxa\vnto and xaté Kepadis éxov in 1 Corinthians 11.2-16,” 509 fn 27. This 
would explain why Paul does not say, if a women “uncovers” her head (using a verb), but if a woman's 
head is “uncovered” (an adjective, vv. 5, 13). 
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Testament. Significance will be found in how some of these verses were translated by the 
Septuagint into Greek, as well as in the use of akatakalyptos and related terms in other 
Greek, inter-Testamental writings. Philo’s use, contemporaneous with Paul, is especially 
significant. As Paul was raised a Pharisee, the Hebrew phrase being largely understood 
in early and later Rabbinic Judaism (contemporaneous with the Paul and after) as 
meaning let-down, loose hair, is significant. This range of texts, even the ones that post- 
date Paul, will confirm the continuity of these terms’ meanings and the extent of their use 
through the centuries (Paul’s use was not singular). Near the end an account of Josephus 
(writing several decades after Paul) sometimes objected to this interpretation, will be 
shown to be consistent with it. Lastly, before moving on to exegetical considerations, 


lexical arguments against this interpretation will be shown to be empty. 


The Hebrew Old Testament & 
the Greek Septuagint*% 


Paul’s extensive knowledge of the Hebrew Old Testament cannot be doubted, nor 
his familiarity with the Greek Septuagint. Of the approximately three hundred Old 
Testament quotes in the New Testament, more than half are likely from the Septuagint.*”” 
Allusions or lexical influence from the latter in Paul’s writings would be difficult to 
number and many scholars look to the Septuagint as the most fruitful source for 


discerning Paul’s Greek. 


Did Paul expect his Corinthian hearers to know the Old Testament well? In the 
letters to Corinth, according to one estimate, Paul makes over fifty references or allusions 
to the Old Testament.*°° About half of them are from the Pentateuch; eight (outside of 1 


406 This line of evidence from Hebrew to the Septuagint to Philo follows in a train from the seminal 
studies of Abel Isaksson, Marriage & Ministry in the New Temple. A Study with Special Reference to Mt. 19:3- 
12 & 1 Cor. 11:3-16 (Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1965) 155-88 and Hurley, “Did Paul Require Veils?” 190-220. 
The latter article followed an article by Weeks previous in the year in the same journal, arguing the opposite 
position. 

407 James A. Field, A Study of Paul’s Interpretation of the Old Testament with Particular Reference to his 
Use of Isaiah in the Letter to the Romans, thesis (St. Holland, MI: Western Evangelical Seminary, 1959) 20-21. 

408 Blue Letter Bible, “Parallel Passages in N.T. Quoted from O.T.,” Romans - 2 Timothy 
https://www.blueletterbible.org/study/misc/quotes03.cfm 
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Cor. 11) are from Leviticus and Numbers. Numerous of them are obscure; yet Paul 


expected Christians, and you, to be familiar with them. 


Numbers 5:18, 
the Suspected Adulteress 


In the Mosaic statute about a woman suspected of adultery, the priest was to 
“uncover the woman’s head”4 (Num. 5:18). The Hebrew verb, para, can mean to “let 
down.”410 As a noun the word was used for locks of hair in Num. 6:5 (regarding 
Nazarites) and Eze. 44:20. The Septuagint understood both verses to refer to locks of hair 


(using the term kome).41 


Para here could mean taking off a veil, letting down bound-up hair, or letting 
down hair bound-up with a material covering or turban. Upwards of thirty-five Bible 
versions, not only recent but including some in the early-twentieth century, translate the 
verse as the priest unbinding or loosing the woman’s hair.*!3 The Septuagint translated 
it with a related word to kalypto: apokalypto.*"* If “let down” be the meaning of the Hebrew 
and of akatakalyptos (Paul’s word), then why was akatakalyptos not used? It is likely the 
word did not exist as a verb in ancient Greek, and the adjectival form (akatakalyptos) was 
not fitting to translate the Hebrew verb.45 It is acknowledged apokalypto can refer to 


removing a material head-covering,*!° just as the Hebrew, but when a turban or cloth 


409 WRITNN YD 

410 Francis Brown, Samuel Driver & Charles Briggs, A Hebrew & English Lexicon of the Old Testament 
(BDB) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906) 828-29. For a useful summary of the word’s meanings through 
ancient literature: ed. Willem A. VanGemeren, New International Dictionary of Old Testament Theology & 
Exegesis, vol. 3 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1997) 690-91. 

411 Num. 6:5, “and shall let the locks of the hair of his head grow,” 1WN7 Av 7B 27a TT, toepav 
Kop tpixa Kegahiis. Eze. 44:20, “nor suffer their locks to grow long,” IN2W? XP Y1N1, tas KOpas adtav od 
wuaoovotv. Payne, ” Critique of Massey.” 

412 See Eze. 16:10-11 for a woman wearing a turban. 

413 Num. 5:18 in All English Translations. 

414 GrokaAvitw; Logeion, amoKahvnta, literally “remove-the-cover.” 

415 Hurley, “Did Paul require veils?” 199. In Lev. 13:45 para as a participle acts with another verb 
(YIND TP WN), giving a sense better translated with the adjective akatakalyptos. 

416 Plutarch, Crassus 6.4 uses the term of a man removing some kind of material head-covering out 
of respect for another man. See also Roman Questions 10; Coriolanus 23.1-2. 
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headband binding up the hair is removed, whether on a man or woman, the end result is 


the same: the hair is let down.4!” 


The argument here is not that the Hebrew or Greek must refer to letting down 
hair,418 but only that it may refer to this. Hence a necessity cannot be shown that the Greek 
must refer to unveiling simply, but may refer to women with hair-buns wearing no cloth 
material in them or on them, having their hair let down. The Hebrew phrase is translated 
literally: “he shall let down the head of the woman,” however the woman be dressed, 
whether with a turban, veil or only her hair bound-up. There is nothing conceptually in 
apokalypto, literally “take away the covering,” limiting it to cloth-coverings: hence it was 


a good translation choice.*!9 


Leviticus 13:45, 10:6, 21:10 
the Leper & Priests 


Lev. 13:45 describes the Levitical rite when a man is found to have leprosy by a 


priest: 


“And the leper in whom the plague is, his clothes shall be rent, and his head 
bare,4#2° and he shall put a covering upon his upper lip, and shall cry, 
‘Unclean, unclean."” 


417 A. Jaubert: “But we should not forget to mention that in practice, this same expression means 
‘to have the head uncovered’ or ‘to have loose hair.’ To uncover your head is to undo your hair, to let your 
hair float.” “Mais il faut souligner que dans Ia pratique la méme expression signifie ‘avoir la téte découverte’ ou 
‘avoir les cheveux épars.’ Décourvir la téte, c’est défaire la coiffure, c’est laisser flotter les cheveux.” “Le voile des 
femmes (I COR. XI. 2-16),” NTS, 18 (1972) 424. 

418 In Lucian the woman is said to be akatakalyptos with regard to her “drapery,” yet her hair is still 
in an “arrangement,” Essays in Portraiture in Lucian, vol. 4, 267-269. 

419 Massey thought the Hebrew referred to letting the hair of the head go loose, but the Septuagint 
translated it as taking away a cloth-covering (only). Either the Septuagint was wrong or the “Jewish 
translators were simply making the legal prescription applicable to their own times.” Massey leans 
towards the latter; “Meaning of kataxaAvnto,” 520 n. 65. Payne responds: “Massey provides no evidence, 
however, that a garment covering had replaced the hair let down custom in the time of the LXX translators 
centuries before Paul.” “Critique of Massey,” 6-7. 

420 YIND AT WN 
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The root Hebrew term for “bare” is the same. The phrase, except for the difference of 


gender, is exactly parallel to that in 1 Cor. 11:5, “her head uncovered.”421 


Preston T. Massey is a scholar who has argued that Paul’s injunctions to the 
Corinthian women allowed for only veils or cloth coverings. In discussing Lev. 13:45 he 
makes reference to Lev. 10:6, where Moses enjoins priests regarding their prescribed 
turbans, with the same basic Hebrew phrase but in the negative, “uncover not your 
heads.”422. Massey quotes the Hebrew specialists C.F. Keil and F. Delitzsch as summing 


up well “the more accurate understanding of this expression:” 


“...do not go about with your hair dishevelled, or flowing free and in disorder 
(chap. xiii. 45)... [it] does not signify merely uncovering the head by taking off the 
head-band... but is to be taken in a similar sense to... the free growth of the hair, 
not cut short with scissors (Num. vi.5; Ezek. xliv. 20). It is derived from ¥75 [para], 
to let loose from anything (Prov. i. 25, iv. 15)... and signifies solvere crines, capillos, 


to leave the hair in disorder...” 473 


Massey adds, “The judgment of Keil and Delitzsch has not been overturned by OT 


scholars.” In footnotes he quotes numerous scholars as defining the Hebrew term and 


WM 


phrase as meaning, “to unbind the hair,” “letting the hair hang loose,” “unbraiding,” and 


“to let run wild.”44 The Septuagint translated the Hebrew word in Lev. 10:6 with the 
root word, katalimpano,’ literally, “let down.”4?° It translated the word in Lev. 13:45 with 


akatakalyptos (Paul’s word). Hence Lev. 13:45 can mean that the man’s honorable turban 


#1 gkaTaKaADHT® Ty Kepady 

422 YIDN-IN OP WR] 

423 Massey, “Meaning of kataxaAbmta@,” 513; C. F. Keil & F. Delitzsch, Commentary on the Old 
Testament: The Third Book of Moses (repr. from 1870 ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1949) 352-53. 

424 Massey, “ Meaning of kataxaAvntw,” 513, fn. 43-44, citing F. Delitzsch, W. Gesenius, S. Driver, 
N.H. Snaith, M. Noth, V. Hamilton. Payne, “Critique of Massey,” 5 cites for this “scholarly consensus”: 
“HALOT 970; cf. KBL 779 ‘let the hair of the head go loose’; BDB 828 ‘unbind (hair).’ ¥75 [para] is regularly 
used to indicate long hair hanging down loose or disheveled, e.g. Lev 10:6; 13:45; 21:10; Num 5:18; 6:5; Ezk 
44:20; m. Ketub. 2:1 [15b]; 7:6 [72a], “with her hair unbound’; b. Ta‘an. 17b.”. That the Hebrew term 
continued to bear this meaning in post-Old Testament literature: [bid., 5-7; Krauss, “Jewish Rite,” 156-59. 

5 katahpnavo 

426 On this word lexicons often refer to kataleipo, meaning, “let drop;” Logeion, kata\ein. 
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(Eze. 24:17) is to be unbound??’ or that his pulled back or pulled up hair??® is to be let 


down.?2? 


The hair being let-down interpretation is not merely modern: it was recognized by 
John Gill (¢1771)*° and adopted for Lev. 10:6 by the reformed divines Poole*! and 
Edward Leigh (+1671), the latter giving as a meaning of the Hebrew verb: “Of the vacancy 
or cessation of order, so the hair grown and increased, Lev. 10:6.”432. That the phrase 
referred in this verse not to letting the priestly turban down, but to the priests not letting 
their hair grow long and be disordered* in mourning was a dominant view of ancient, 
historical and modern Jewish interpretation.*44 More than thirty-five Bible translations 
translate Lev. 10:6 and 13:45 as the hair being let down or grown long and disheveled in 


mourning. Lev. 21:20 forbids the high priest to rend his garments (in mourning) in 


427 Isbell pertinently notes this and interprets the line of evidence from the Hebrew to the 
Septuagint to Philo through it; “Headship & Worship.” This exclusive assumption, though, is unsafe, given 
that Israelite men and women at the time of Leviticus and Numbers very well might not have commonly 
wore turbans and veils (see the Beni Hasan image and other Biblical evidence above). The assumption’s 
verity is even more unlikely in the first-century, Alexandrian context of Philo. For the cloth view, see Joseph 
A. Fitzmeyer, 1 Corinthians: a New Translation with Introduction & Commentary in The Anchor Yale Bible (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2008) 413-14, though his citing of Philo is erroneous; compare our section, 
“Philo.” 

428 Who wants to have hair in one’s face while he is working? The Hebrews had longer, bushier 
hair where this would be more relevant, but see also the images of Greeks wearing head-bands, even with 
short hair: Corson, 63 and Anton Hekler, Greek & Roman Portraits (Putnam’s Sons, 1912), 68-69 & passim. 

429 Payne, ” Critique of Massey,” 4-7, 10. 

40 “and his head bare; or free from cutting or shaving, but shall let his hair grow: and so the Targum 
of Jonathan and Jarchi interpret it.” 484. 

431 Synopsis, 1.560. 

42 Critica Sacra, or Observations on All the Radices, or Primitive Hebrew Words of the Old Testament, 24 
ed. (London: Miller, 1650) 196. 

433 This is listed as a distinct meaning from the former in Ernest Klein, A Comprehensive Etymological 
Dictionary of the Hebrew Language (NY: MacMillan, 1987) 531. 

454 See the standard lexicon, Marcus Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli & 
Yerushalmi, & the Midrashic Literature (London: Luzac, 1903) on 915 (verb) and Y15 (noun) at Sefaria, as well 
as search results there for “long hair” and “wild hair” (which often cite Lev. 10:6; 13:45; 21:10; Num. 6:5; 
Eze. 44:20). Rashi (1105) on para in Lev. 13:45: "Be grown long. Hair grown long." On the noun form of 
para in Num. 6:5:“975 ...the meaning is: the 915, the wild growth of WN WW [the hair of his head] — The 
meaning of the word YD is over-growth of the hair; similar is (Leviticus 21:10) “He shall not let his hair 
grow wild (¥75°).” Growth of the hair of less than thirty days’ duration does not come under the term ¥715 
(Sifrei Bamidbar 25; Sanhedrin 22b)." eds. M. Rosenbaum & A.M. Silbermann, Pentateuch with Rashi's 
commentary (1929-1934), Lev. 13:45 & Num. 6.5.2 at Sefaria. 
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connection with the same basic Hebrew phrase.*° Again, over thirty-five Bible versions 


translate the phrase in the same way. 


There were other reasons for Jewish persons wearing long hair down besides 
being a leper or in mourning, all of which in the following list are undesirable (as in 1 
Cor. 11). According to James B. Hurley, who did his doctoral dissertation on “Man and 
Woman in 1 Corinthians” for Cambridge, W. van Unnik “has shown that loosed hair 
continued to be a sign of uncleanness even to Paul's day,” as well as “the setting off of 
the person... from the rest of the community, e.g., lepers, warriors, Nazirites, menstrual 


women, etc.”497 


More Bible Verses 


The nuances of a word may often appear in comparing its related meanings in 
other usages and contexts. While the Hebrew para may mean “avenge,” as the KJV has 


in Judges 5:2, “Praise ye the Lord for the avenging of Israel, when the people willingly 


7 


offered themselves,” other Bible translations read it as persons offering themselves in 


service to the Lord through the Nazarite vow in revival, whether for military service or 
afterwards, or through a vow of war: “When hair grows long in Israel, when the people 
give themselves willingly, bless the Lord!”#8 As the verse literally reads, “When the 
loosers loose in Israel,”*°? and many versions translate it as, “When the leaders lead,” so 
it has been thought that it was a custom for at least the captains, if not all the soldiers, to 


go into battle with let-down, disheveled hair.44° Is this a strange custom? Ever see 


435 yp? NY WWNI-NN. The phrase is defined for Lev. 10:6; 13:45 & 21:10 as “let the hair of the head 
go loose” in Ludwig Koehler & Walter Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (Leiden: Brill, 1958) 
Ao. 

46 Hurley, Man & Woman in 1 Corinthians: Some Exegetical Studies in Pauline Theology & Ethics. PhD 
diss. (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1973). 

47 Hurley, “Did Paul Require Veils?” 198, citing van Unnik, “Les Cheveux defaits des femmes 
baptisees,” Vigiliae Christianae, 1 (1947) 87-89. 

438 CEB, EXB, ISV, LEB, MSG at Biblegateway, Judges 5:2 in All English Translations. So also 
Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon, 779. 

#9 Dena Divyp yyp2 

440 BDB 828; Koehler-Baumgartner, 780. 
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Braveheart? Dt. 32:42 confirms: “my sword will devour flesh... flesh from the wild- 
haired heads of the enemy” #*! (CJB). 


Other Bible verses listed below in chronological order use the term in other 
contexts as meaning to let loose, be unrestrained and to neglect. Note that the use in Job 
shows the word’s meaning before the time of Moses from a similar, but far-distant, vast 
and influential culture. The two Exodus verses evidence Moses’ own language 
concurrent with the writing of Numbers and Leviticus, if not stemming from before it. 
That meaning of the Hebrew term continued through the time of Solomon up to the 


Babylonian captivity. 


Job 15:4, “thou castest off [para, neglects] fear, and restrainest prayer before 
God.”442 


Ex. 5:4, “And the king of Egypt said unto them, “Wherefore do ye, Moses and 
Aaron, let the people from [para, let them neglect, cause to refrain from] their 


works?” 


Ex. 32:25, describing the Israelites’ revelry before the golden calf, and Aaron’s 
complicity therein, after Moses had gone up the mount, reads, “when Moses saw 
that the people were para [unrestrained] (for Aaron had para’d them [caused 


them to be unrestrained or dissolute] unto their shame among their enemies).” 


Prov. 1:25: “But ye have set at nought [para, neglected] all my counsel, and would 


none of my reproof.” 

Prov. 4:15: “Avoid [para, neglect] it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away.” 
Prov. 8:33: “Hear instruction, and be wise, and refuse [para, neglect] it not.” 

Prov. 13:18: “Hear instruction, and be wise, and refuse [para, neglect] it not.” 
Prov. 15:32: “He that refuseth [para, neglects] instruction despiseth his own soul.” 


Prov. 29:18: “Where there is no vision, the people perish [para, are let loose, lack 


restraint]: but he that keepeth the law, happy is he.” 


441 iN NID WNW 
442 BDB 828. 
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Eze. 24:14: “I the Lord have spoken it: it shall come to pass, and I will do it; I will 


not go back [para, leave undone], neither will I spare, neither will I repent.” 


2 Chron. 28:19: “For the Lord humbled Judah because of Ahaz king of Israel, for 
Ahaz had [para] allowed unrestrained and undisciplined behavior in Judah...” 
(AMP)#43 


Polybius 


The Greek historian Polybius began to write his Histories in 171-168 BC. In book 
15, §27 he wrote about an event that occurred around 204 BC in Alexandria, Egypt (where 


the Septuagint was first translated): 


“he took Danae, the latter's mother-in-law, from the temple of Demeter, dragged 
her through the middle of the city unveiled [akatakalyptos], and cast her into 


prison.” 


Given the matron being dragged through the city, it is likely akatakalyptos (Paul’s term) 
referred not simply to being unveiled, but that her long hair was in disarray, hanging 
down loose. This is confirmed by evidence from 92-91 BC in Andania, Greece, near 
Corinth, that in religious processions of Demeter no female could wear “gold jewellery... 


a hair-band, nor plaited hair...”444 


443 See also many of the translations at 2 Chron. 28:19 in All English Translations. 
444 Winter, 86-87. 
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Greek Jewish Writings 
Judith 


The book of Judith first appeared in the Septuagint. It tells an ahistorical story 
centered in Israel of Judith, the pious, Jewish heroine. In chapter 10, verse 3 Judith ends 


her time of humiliation and prayer and washes and anoints herself. She then: 


“arranged the hairs of her head, put a mitra on it and put on the robe of joy she 


used to wear...”445 


Judith then proceeds to the city gate where she speaks with the elders of the city (vv. 6- 
9). Given that “hairs” is plural, some translations translate that after she put off mourning 
she “braided” her hairs. A mitra may mean a headband, tiara or turban.“4© Note that she 
does not put the mitra on her “hairs,” but on her “head” (so the terminology of Paul, 1 
Cor. 11:5, 10), as her hair may likely have been intertwined in the head-covering. It was 
not her custom to publicly cover her head with either an outer-garment, a mantle or a 
detached veil. 


3rd Maccabees 


3" Maccabees, a Jewish writing from the first-century BC in koine Greek describes 


a scene set in Jerusalem just after 217 BC: 


“And the young women which had but lately entered the marriage chamber for 
the society of wedded life, with lamentations instead of joy, and with their 
perfumed locks [kome, hair] covered with dust, were carried away unveiled 
[akalyptws], and with one accord sang a dirge in place of the wedding hymn, 
scarred by the cruel treatment of the heathen; and as prisoners exposed to public 


gaze they were dragged along with violence...” 47 


445 kai Svétae Tas tpiyas Tis KEMaAr|s avTijs Kai émé0eto pitpav ém’ avtiis 
446 Logeion, pitpa. 
447 4.6 in The Third Book of Maccabees, trans. C.W. Emmet (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1918) 28. 
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Though numerous translations speak of the Jewish women as “unveiled” or 
“uncovered,” as this one here, it is more likely that the akalyptws8 (an adverb) is referring 
to long, loose, disheveled hair, as (1) their hair was covered with dust and hence known 
to be unveiled. Redundancy here seems unlikely. (2) Given the dust covering their hair, 
the women being carried and dragged away, receiving cruel treatment, and they singing 
a dirge in mourning, all this in contrast to newly married life, it is not likely their hair was 
nicely wrapped-up on their heads, but hanging down disheveled, especially as (3) it was 
a custom for Jewish and Greek brides to have their hair let-down at their wedding.” If 
this was being “uncovered,” then the covering was the women’s hair-buns. Given that 
an adverbial form of akatakalypto was not available, akalyptws is about the nearest 


alternative. 


Philo 


Philo (c. 20 BC-c. 50 AD), a major Hellenistic Jewish philosopher in Alexandria, 
Egypt (from where the Septuagint originated), writing around 41-50 AD, described in 
Special Laws, 3.56 & 60 the Jewish practice of Num. 5 (arguably as being practiced in his 
own day*°) using akatakalyptos*! (Paul’s term). It is likely Philo was referring, not to 


taking off a veil, but to letting down a woman’s tied up hair for these reasons:*°2 


1. In §56 Philo says the priest removes the epikranon, literally, “that which is upon 
the head,”4°3 which was a “symbol of modesty [compare 1 Cor. 11:10], regularly 


used by women who are wholly innocent.” This was likely a vitta, or slender 


448 aia ADIIT@S 

449 See the section, “The Mishnah” below and the block-quote of Thompson in the section, 
“Corinthian Women Civilly Covered their Heads with Hair-Buns.” 

450 See the reasons and documentation of Erwin Goodenough, An Introduction to Philo Judaeus 
(Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1986) 43-44. 

451 Philo Volume VU, trans. F.H. Colson in Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1998), The Special Laws, III.60, see also 56. 

452 See also footnote 216 and some of these arguments in Payne, ” Critique of Massey,” 19-20. 

453 The first entry in the Liddell-Scott-Jones lexicon (LSJ) is “that which is put on the head;” “head- 
dress, cap [which is proper to men]” follows; Logeion, émixpavov. 
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headband, per the laws of Augustus Caesar, the testimony of Ovid and the modern 
scholar Oepke.**4 


2. Philo does not say this symbol was “worn,” such as with clothing, an outer- 


garment, a shawl, mantle, veil, kerchief or hood, but it was “used.”455 


3. That which was upon her head was to be removed that her head be “bared,” 
(root: gymnow,*°¢ stripped naked). This fits much better with nothing on her head, 
with her long hair hanging down, than with a decorous, wrapped up hair-bun 
remaining. §61 also parallels the suspected adulteress’s condition to being 
“bared,” as does Philo’s, On the Cherubim 17. 


4. Each of the many times the English terms “uncover” and “unveil” are used in 


Philo’s ten volumes in the Loeb Classical Library, other Greek terms are used.*5” 


Hebrew & Aramaic Jewish Writings 
The Mishnah 


Traditions and language in the oldest part of the Talmuds, the Mishnah, completed 
around 200 A.D., reflecting Pharisaic thought in Israel, may reach back to Paul’s time or 
before. As Paul was “a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee” and “as to the Law, a Pharisee” 
(Acts 23:6; 26:5; Phil. 3:5) in Israel for his upbringing and a significant part of his adult 
life, he may very well have been familiar with much of the contexts and language of the 
Mishnah. 


454 See our sections, “Digression 3: 1st Century Historical Context” and “Civil Laws, Prostitutes & 
Slaves;” Ovid, Art of Love, bk. 1, prologue; TDNT 562. It is acknowledged the verb epikalypto may refer to 
veiling: Plutarch, Roman Questions, 11. 

455 yorjo0a1. Logeion, ypaopat. 

456 yOLVOo 

457 Confirmed through computer searches. Volumes 11 and 12 do not contain the Greek text. It is 
very likely, as in part confirmed through computer searches and in that reference works do not list another 
use of akatakalyptos in Philo, that every time Philo refers to covering or veiling with Greek terms, he uses 
other Greek words besides akatakalyptos. 
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The Mishnah uses the noun form of para for the long, loose hair of Nazarites in 
Nazir 1.1.48 The relevant verbal phrase is used with women in Ketubot 2.1,10 and 7.6? 
in the contexts of the unique practice of a virgin going forth to music at her wedding and 
wives who may be divorced without the payment of their marriage contract for going out 
in public in a manner breaking Jewish law. The phrase is sometimes translated as the 
women being unveiled. It ought, however, to be translated as the woman proceeding 


with her long hair let-down for these reasons: 


1. Mishnah, Sotah 3.8, analyzed below, uses the word in this sense, as well as 


Jewish literature following.*6 


2. The distinctive context of a virgin going forth to music at her wedding is best 
understood with loose, long hair, as some scholars affirm.**' Such occurred in 


some Greek wedding ceremonies.*° 


3. As will be seen, female Jewish headdress practice in that era tended to reflect 
the culture around it; and Greco-Roman women commonly went out without veils 
(which was not distinctive), yet not with let-down hair (which was distinctive). 
The Mishnah clearly refers to the bride’s hairstyle at her wedding as a recognizably 


unique practice. 


4. A recent academic translation of the Babylonian Talmud translates the Hebrew 
phrase in the Mishna for women as, “hair flowing loose,” and for men, 


“excessively long hair.” 46 


A more clear example is in Sotah 3.8 which asks, “What is the difference between 


aman andawoman?” It answers: “A man para and rends [his garments], but a woman 


458 Compare Jastrow, Dictionary, 78. 

459 Also in the Jerusalem Talmud, Ketubot 2.1.1, 6; 2.10.1; 7.6.1 and Babylonian Talmud, Ketubot 
15b.12 & 72a.9-10. 72a.19 connects the illegality of women going out in such a manner with Num. 5:18 
(whereas the Mishnah had not). 

460 Jastrow, Dictionary, 913. 

461 Krauss, “Jewish Rite,” 156; Isaksson: “As a sign of her virginity the bride appeared in the bridal 
procession on her wedding day with her hair loose YND W17.” Marriage & Ministry, 163, citing Billerbeck, 
Comm. 3, 427 ff. 

462 Cynthia L. Thompson, ” Hairstyles, Head-Coverings, & St. Paul: Portraits from Roman Corinth” 
The Biblical Archaeologist, vol. 51, no. 2 (June, 1988) 112. 

463 ed. Jacob Neusner, The Babylonian Talmud: a Translation & Commentary (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, 2005) vol. 9, Ketubot, pp. 65, 332, 334; vol. 7, Ta’anit, p. 87. 
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does not para or rend [her garments].” This evidently respects being a leper (Lev. 13:45) 
or mourning generally, and shows the rabbis did not believe Lev. 13:45 applied to 
women,’ perhaps for modesty’s sake. As what the man did the woman did not do, and 
the man did much more than simply take off a material head-covering in mourning (if he 
wore a turban): he let his hair go down unrestrained and grow long; so the Mishnah does 
not mean simply that the woman did not unveil, but that she kept her modest dress, not 
unbinding her hair (as the regular Jewish custom was, as will be seen). Thus Jastrow and 


Jacob Neusner translate it.465 


A clear and instructive example of Jewish women honorably going out publicly 
with a hair-bun alone is in Shabbat 6.1. The section is concerned with the definition of a 
“purden” in the Biblical prohibition not to bear “burdens” on the Sabbath (Neh. 13:15, 19; 
Jer. 17:21-27). The rabbis delineated this (with further qualifications) as including nearly 


anything that may easily be put on or off, no matter how small. Hence the passage reads: 


“A woman should not go out with (1) woolen ribbons, (2) flaxen ribbons, or (3) 
with bands around her head (and she should not [ritually] immerse [in water when 
dressed] in them unless she loosens them [as otherwise the water cannot reach her 
hair unobstructed]), (4) or with a headband, (5) head bangles, when they are not 
sewn on, (6) or with a hairnet, into the public domain. Nor [should she go out] (1) 


with a [tiara in the form of] a golden city...”466 


It might be thought that if a woman could not go out without cloth headbands and 
ribbons on the Sabbath, then she would not go out into public. However, women 
attended public worship on the Jewish Sabbath (Lk. 13:11-13, 16; Acts 16:13), necessary 
duties (Mt. 28:1) and were otherwise allowed to be in public on that day (Lk. 13:11). 


Shabbat 6.5 appears to confirm this. Women in that culture often sewed their hair- 
buns tightly together with needle and thread or hair (whether their own or another’s), 
and sometimes sewed cloth material into or on top of this. They also sometimes tied or 


sewed in extra locks, whether for decoration or greater fullness, or to make up for thin 


464 This is not to say Paul could not have used the Greek term of women when it did apply to them. 
465 Jastrow, Dictionary, Y13; The Mishnah: a New Translation, trans. Jacob Neusner (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1988) 453. Another edition has “lets his [or her] hair grow;” from the Koren Noe Talmud 
with Commentary by Rabbi Adin Even-Israel Steinsaltz at Sefaria. While the difference could be debated, 
the only point here is that “unveils” is incoherent. 
466 Neusner, Mishnah, 185. 
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hair or balding, or used such as a wig.*6”7 The passage reads (words not bold are 


supplied): 


“A woman may go out with strands of hair that she put on her head, whether 
they are from her own hair that she made into a wig, or whether they are from 
the hair of another, or whether they are from the hair of an animal. And a woman 
may go out with an ornament called totefet [a headband], and with sarvitin [head 
bangles] when they are sewn [on] and will not fall. She may go out on Shabbat 
with a woolen cap or with a wig to the courtyard, although not to the public 


domain.” 468 


By the syntactical structure of the passage it appears the last qualification about being 
able to go into the courtyard, but not into public, applied only to the headband, head 
bangles, woolen cap and wig, especially as these are more artificial and visible (possibly 
causing scandal) than hair sewn into the hair-bun (which would have been usually 
invisible or indetectable). However, if women were not to go beyond the courtyard with 
any of these things, it is still clear women in that early period under Pharisaic rules went 
into public on the Sabbath.*©? The later Jerusalem Talmud commented on the passage in 
Shabbat 6.1. A modern translator of that Talmud commented, “If the [head]band is 
removed the head still is covered.”4”? While Rabbinic regulations may not be assumed to 
have characterized the populace generally during the New Testament era,*”! yet it is clear 
it must have been common for Jewish women in Israel, in accord with the Greco-Roman 
culture and Paul’s upbringing and adult life in Israel to have attended public worship 


with hair-buns alone.4/2 


467 Stephens, “ Ancient Roman Hairdressing,” 110-32. 

468 From the Koren-Steinsaltz Talmud at Sefaria. 

469 Mishnah, Shabbat 6.6; Rambam, Mishneh Torah, Sabbath 19.4-5, 9-12. 

470 Jerusalem Talmud, trans. Heinrich W. Guggenheimer (1999-2015) Shabbat 6.1.9 fn on “head- 
band,” at Sefaria. 

471 Travis Fentiman, The Biblical Sabbath is from Dawn to Dawn (Reformed Books Online, 2018) 63- 
63 https:/ /reformedbooksonline.com/wp-content/uploads/2018/09/Fentiman-Travis-The-Biblical- 
Sabbath-is-from-Dawn-to-Dawn-Updated.pdf 

472 The connection of much of this evidence to what Paul would have been familiar with in growing 
up and living in Israel answers the objection of Thiselton that the line of evidence from the Hebrew of 
Leviticus to the Septuagint (both of which Paul was familiar with) involves undue “speculations about 
remote Greek or Jewish history.” Corinthians, 831. 
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Tosefta 


The Tosefta, from late second century Palestine (redacted in the third), is closely 
related to, but independent of the Mishnah. It contains numerous parts which many 
scholars believe pre-date the Mishnah.4”8 On Num. 5:18 it reads: 


“She braided her hair for him [the adulterer], therefore a priest loosens it.”474 


The Babylonian Talmud in relating the same tradition uses the same language.4”> In 
confirmation of what they considered the dress of the woman to be, the Tosefta in another 
place on the same verse says the priest “pulls apart the hair.”47 A certain rabbi 


contramanded this under a certain condition: 


“and if she had pretty hair, he did not pull it apart.”477 


This tradition is also given in Mishnah, Sotah 1.5 in nearly identical language. 


The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan 


In first-century Israel, while the Temple was still standing, parts of the Hebrew 
Bible were translated, and some written, into Aramaic for the common people, often with 
interpretations and additions. This targum tradition actively continued through the 
following centuries. The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan is difficult to date.4” It contains 
independent readings and teachings not in the Mishnah (such as on Num. 5:18) and some 


contrary to the Mishnah. As it also has an interrelationship of language and content with 


473 Jewish Encyclopedia, “Tosefta;” John Bowker, The Targums & Rabbinic Literature: an Introduction 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969) 61-64. 

474 JID JAD DD? AAW 1) AY? NT; Sotah 3.3 in The Tosefta Translated from the Hebrew, Third 
Division, Nashim, ed. Jacob Neusner (Ktav Publishing, 1979) 155; the tradition is repeated in Babylonian 
Talmud, Sotah 9a.1. 

475 Sotah 9a.1. 

476 FW [NX] ANI01 

477 [AMO] WN? ANI TAYW AT ON); Sotah 1.7 in Tosefta Translated, 151; the tradition is repeated in 
Jerusalem Talmud, Sotah 1.5.1. 

478 The following description is based on, Harris S. Freedman, The Halacha in the Targum to the Torah 
Attributed to Yonatan ben Uzziel, PhD thesis (London: University College London, 1999) 4-13, 115-16. 
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the oldest, first-century targums, some scholars have dated the substance of it to that 
time. Yet statements regarding Constantinople and Mohammed’s wife show that parts 
of it, interpolations or a final redaction, if not the composition of it, must have occurred 


centuries later. 


The Numbers 5 passage in the targum shows familiarity with the content of 
debates in academies of Talmudic rabbis. Verse 18 includes the direct equivalent of the 


relevant Hebrew phrase above and reads in a common translation: 


"And the priest shall... uncover [para, let down] the woman's head, because she 
had tied a fillet [headband] upon her hair."4”? 


The Aramaic phrase of the latter part in its literal translation, rather than explicitly 
mentioning a headband, says, “because she plaited [braided] the hair of her head.”4°° It 


uses the same root-verb as in Tosefta, Sotah 3.3 above. 


The Jerusalem Talmud 


The Jerusalem Talmud, finished around 350-400 AD, provides traditions from the 
land of Israel, often from centuries earlier. It uses para in the noun form in Nazir 1.1-3 for 
long, untamed or overgrown hair multiple times. Regarding the Mishnah’s law that a 
woman was not to go out “uncovered,” using the Biblical Hebrew phrase, Ketubot 7.6.4 
relates that Rabbi Hiyya the Great (ca. 180-230) said in the name of a previous rabbi that, 
“If she goes out in capillitium [hair, or a head of hair]#*! she does not go out ‘uncovered.”” 
Clearly the Biblical phrase as used here cannot mean “unveiled,” but, as will be seen, 
must mean “with her hair in disorder,” as the Guggenheimer translation (1999-2015) of 


the Jerusalem Talmud has it. 


The Talmud then adds its own later commentary and qualifications that her going 


out in a head of hair was lawful only to the shared courtyard between dwellings (which 


479 The Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel, trans. John W. Etheridge (London, 1862) Num. 5:18, at Sefaria. 
480 NYYP AYW XW; Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, Y2~. 
Musaphia (d. 1675), per Guggenheimer in loc. 
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is public in the most limited sense), but not to a side-street connecting the courtyard to a 
larger thoroughfare. The import of this is that the Biblical phrase, in this context and 
likely in earlier contexts, rightly translated here “hair in disorder,” was relative to 
circumstances: in some situations the same hair may not be considered disordered, in 
others it would be. Thought is translingual and if the previous was understood by a 
Hebrew speaker, such as Paul, his use of the Greek words “cover” and “uncover” to 
Corinth may likely have been adapted to and reflective of those specific cultural 
circumstances in Corinth and the larger, regional areas. This is important in contrast to 
those who claim that because the Greek words are often used of material head-coverings, 
therefore they must have been restricted to that uniform meaning (contrary to Greek 


evidence already seen above). 


The Babylonian Talmud 


The Babylonian Talmud was compiled around 500 AD by leaders in rabbinic 
academies in Babylon, but continued to be edited later. Using rabbinic Hebrew and 
eastern Aramaic, it also contains traditions from centuries earlier. This talmud uses the 
noun form of para numerous times through Nazir 2-6, in relation to the Nazarites long, 


let-loose hair. 


Besides repeating and expanding on a number of the examples already seen from 
previous Jewish literature with the same language and meanings, the Talmud uses the 
Biblical, verbal phrase in Taanit 17b.3. It is clear from the larger context, including 
references to Nazarites, that the phrase referred to loose, long hair with regard to certain, 
deviant, Jewish priests. In the Mishnah a woman going out with her hair let-down was 


said to be against Jewish law. The Babylonian Talmud says (Neusner translating): 


“The prohibition against going out with her hair flowing loose [175 AYN] is not 
merely a matter of Jewish law, it is based on the law of the Torah: “And he shall 
uncover the woman’s head [TWN WNIT NX Y1D3] (Num. 5:18), and a Tannaite [Sage] 


statement of the household of R. Ishmael [fl. 2.4 century, maintains], “This is an 
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admonition to Israelite women not to go out with hair flowing loose 


[YINDA WN].7482 


Objection: 
Josephus on Num. 5:18 


A passage of the ancient Jewish historian Josephus (c. 37-c. 100), a Pharisee, is 
sometimes put forth for the necessity-of-veiling view. Writing around 94 AD (after the 
Temple was destroyed), Josephus describes the Num. 5 rite as given to Moses, yet, 
evidently, from the extra details, also possibly as it was practiced in Jerusalem when the 
Temple stood (though his additions are not always reliable): “One of the priests... took 
the himation from her head...”483 The himation**4+ was an outer-garment covering most of 


the body, here having been initially pulled over the woman’s head. 


Philip B. Payne, a New Testament scholar, remarks: (1) that Josephus’s account is 
far more abbreviated than the Numbers text and most of his account addresses extra- 
Biblical details; (2) Josephus does not use akatakalyptos; (3) he wrote after Paul; (4) 
Josephus’s omission of most of the details of Num. 5:11-31 and letting down the hair 
should not be assumed to negate it, and (5) as “the custom of secluding women, especially 
among the upper classes in Jerusalem, became associated with veiling, the removal of a 


garment head covering might have to precede letting the hair down.”485 


There is a unique ambiguity in the Hebrew of Num. 5:18 which the Babylonian 
Talmud (in the Pharisaic tradition) picked up on. The Num. 5:18 phrase reads literally, 
“uncover the head, the woman.”48° “The woman” may function as a genitive (“the head 
of the woman”) or as an accusative, giving, “The priest shall... uncover the woman and 
her head.”487 The Mishnah and the Babylonian Talmud interpreted the verse in the latter 


way, that the priest was to uncover both the woman and her head. 


482 Ketubot 7.6 in Neusner, Babylonian Talmud, 334. 

483 Tig KEPaAT|s TO ipatiov apeAov; Antiquities 3.270. 

484 Called a pallium in Latin; see its description: Smith & Anthon, “Pallium,” 717-20. 

485 ”Critique of Massey,” 20. 

486 TNT WNT YI 

487 Willhelm Gesenius, Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, ed. E. Kautzsch, 2° English ed., rev. A.E. Cowley 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910) 247, 362-63. 
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Describing the Num. 5:18 rite, the Mishnah narrated, “a priest grabs her clothes 
[°7424] —if they tear, they tear, and if they are ripped up, they are ripped up—until he 
bares her breast.”48° A person in the Babylonian Talmud (Sotah 8a.10) inquires into the 


ground for this (the bold is the literal Hebrew, the rest is supplied for interpretation): 


“From this verse [Num. 5:18] I have derived only that he uncovers her head; from 
where do | derive that he uncovers her body? The verse states: “The woman,” 
rather than just stating: And uncovers her head. This indicates that the woman’s 
body should be uncovered as well. If so, what is the meaning when the verse 
states specifically: “And uncover her head”? Once it has stated that he uncovers 
the woman, it is already apparent that she, including her hair, is uncovered. It 
teaches that the priest not only uncovers her hair but also unbraids her hair [ 1910 


T WY ny] 


Josephus, and the practice he described, could have been influenced by this 
understanding. The Mishnaic word for “clothes” describes general outer garments, such 
as the himation. Hence the Mishna and Josephus could have been describing the same or 
a similar practice, all in accord with Num. 5:18, the Mishna giving the fuller account. 
According to Josephus the priest removed the outer garment from the woman’s head and 
her body. This is in accord with a way of reading Num. 5:18, that the woman is to be 
“andone,” as well as her head. Though Josephus doesn’t record it, the priest would then 
“undo” the head of the woman, per Num. 5:18. The Mishnah phrased it according to its 


own interpretation more specifically: “he unbinds the hair.”49° 


488 Sotah 1.5 
489 Koren-Steinsaltz Talmud at Sefaria. 
“OT! NX INI0} 
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3.3 Contra Pro-Veiling Lexical Arguments 


of Massey 


Given all the above, Massey’s assertion that “KataxaAvrto [katakalypto, cover] is 
never used in [preserved] ancient Greek [texts which are available] to describe the 
covering of either a man’s or woman’s head with hair,”49! is specious and empty,’ as, to 


summarize: 


(1) The word is not limited to artificial coverings, (2) what is covering must be 
determined by the context, (3) the word has varied referents in 1 Cor. 11 itself, (4) 
the word is conceptually appropriate for bound-up hair as a cover, (5) hair 
covering terms were fluid, (6) other phrases described hair as a covering, even of 
the head, in the ancient world, (7) 1 Cor. 11:15 calls hair a covering of the head, (8) 
Ecclesiasticus said a man was covered, kalypto, with something non-material, 
connected with glory, (9) Plutarch in first-century Greece said it was “more usual 
for women to go forth in public with their heads enkalypto,” likely enwrapped in a 
hair-dressing, certainly not necessarily veiling (which he used a different word for, 
which Paul does not use), and that in contrast to women’s heads being “bare,” (10) 
the negative of the word, “uncover,” akatakalyptos, a rare word, which 1 Cor. 11 
uses twice, was used by the Septuagint to translate a Hebrew word in Lev. 13:45 
which may mean, “let down,” (11) that Hebrew word was used in over fifteen 
verses throughout Old Testament history with similar meanings, (12) “let down” 
was a common meaning of the Hebrew term through Paul’s era, as recorded in the 
Mishnah, the Tosefta, a targum and the talmuds, and was often applied to Num. 


5:18, language Paul was likely familiar with, (13) the Hebrew term in Num. 5:18 


491 Massey, ” Veiling among Men in Roman Corinth: 1 Corinthians 11:4 & the Potential Problem of 
East Meeting West,” JBL 137, no. 2 (2018) 504. 

492 Likewise, Payne documented and rightly called the following claim of Massey to be 
“misleading:” “There are no references in the literature of classical Greek that support akatakaAvmtos as 
describing hair that has been unbound or let loose.” Payne, “Critique of Massey,” 10. One obvious reason 
this is misleading, which Massey likely knew, and certainly should have known, is because the first instance 
of akatakalyptos is in the Septuagint, when the word first apparently arose, after the classical Greek period. 
Massey sought to write a “thorough and detailed examination... of almost all the ancient Greek texts, from 
Homer [c. 87th centuries BC] to Athenaeus [fl. 2"4-3'd centuries], containing the disputed words.” 
“Meaning of katakaAvnto,” 505. Yet akatakalyptos is only used in the relevant sense four times outside of 
Paul in ancient literature, once in Polybius (171-168 BC), as lexicons which Massey cites lists. Polybius 
clearly did not mean simply unveiling by the word, if that at all, but having long let-down, disheveled hair, 
going clearly against Massey’s thesis, yet Massey does not mention Polybius at all in his “thorough... 
examination.” 
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was translated by the Septuagint with a cognate term to akatakalyptos, (14) Polybius 
used akatakalyptos in the sense of let-down disheveled hair, (15) 3"t Maccabees uses 
akalyptws in the same sense, (16) it is likely Philo, concurrent with Paul, used 
akatakalyptos in this way for Num. 5:18 going on in his own day, saying the 
suspected adulteress’s head was thus “bared,” (17) Mishna, Shabbat 6.1, 5 implies 
women went out publicly on the Sabbath with hair-buns alone, a modern 
translator commenting this was still a covering, (18) Rabbi Hiyya the Great (ca. 
180-230) said in the name of a previous rabbi that, “If she goes out in a head of 
hair she does not go out ‘uncovered,” (19) the Jerusalem Talmud clearly 
understands the Hebrew phrase, “hair in disorder” to be contextual upon 
circumstances, (20) Josephus’s account of Num. 5:18, possibly from what was 
going on during the temple era, is consistent with the woman’s head of hair being 


undone. 


In addition: 


(21) Each of the five conclusions Massey put forth, summarizing a mass of ancient 
Greek evidence to show that Paul's use of katakalypto (cover) and the unique phrase 
in 1 Cor. 11:4 regarding the man’s head being covered, refer only to a material 


covering, have been shown to be false from the very evidence he cites.4% 


(22) Only a sliver of a fraction of a very small part of written Greek has been 
preserved through history (remember the library of Alexandria?), not to mention 


spoken Greek. 


(23) What persons actually covered with (which will be seen extensively below) is 


a significant factor as to what “cover” may have signified. 


493 Payne, “Critique of Massey.” It does not appear that Massey explicitly responded to Payne in 
published form. 
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Another argument Massey used was from Paul’s word choice: there are five other 
verbs (at least) in ancient Greek that may used with letting down hair;4%4 yet Paul does 


not use them. However: 


1. To turn the argument back onto Massey, to show the futility of it: There are more 
than five Greek words each Paul could have used instead of katakalypto for veiling 
and akatakalypto for unveiling;*” yet he didn’t use them. For any words Paul might 


have used there would likely be at least five more similar ones he could have used. 


2. Paul’s manifest concern in 1 Cor. 11 was not simply about hair being let down; 
rather, the concept of covering was important, even controlling. The woman’s 
bound up hair functioned as a covering symbolic of authority being on her head 
(v. 10), namely, in being under the man (vv. 3, 7-9; Gen. 20:16). The woman with 
let-down hair removed herself from that covering. Similarly the man was not to 
be covered (v. 4) as he is immediately under Christ and God in the economy of 
grace (v. 7). Hence it was apropos for Paul to use a term meaning “uncovering” 
and “letting-down,” unlike the five alternatives Massey specified which could also 


convey letting down hair, but not covering.*% 


494 Massey, “ Meaning of katakaAvnto,” 509. He translates them as “spread,” “let loose,” “let fall,” 
“spread down over,” “loose.” 

45 Llewellyn-Jones, Veiled Woman, 26-28. 

496 The same goes for why Paul may have used katakalypto instead of other terms for winding or 
wrapping, such as terms in Louw & Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 705-6, §§79.118-20. The same phenomenon 
occurred in Hebrew in the Old Testament and in rabbinic times (near the time of Paul) insofar as terms for 
cover, bind, wrap, turn and weave often interlaced, had more than one of these meanings and applied to 
covering the head and head-dressings: 0Y (BDB, Jastrow), 10y (BDB, Jastrow), Yan (BDB, Jastrow), 
729 (BDB, Jastrow), 79> (BDB, Jastrow), 729 (BDB, Jastrow), 5m (BDB, Jastrow), DIX (BDB, 
Jastrow); Krauss, “Jewish Rite,” 159-60; Hirsch & Nowack, “Head-Dress;’” McClintock, “Turban,” 
“Headdress.” 
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4. Exegetical, 1 Cor. 11 
Seamlessness: 


6 Points 


Payne rightly taught: “A crucial part of the analysis of individual words in a 
passage is whether that analysis fits the context seamlessly.”*9” Six points showing the 
details of Paul’s language and arguments to be seamless and of fuller significance on our 
interpretation will be offered. This is in great contrast to a host of commentators who 


find Paul's line of thought to be difficult, inscrutable or hopelessly incoherent. 


After this v. 15, about hair being a covering, will be more closely examined with 
much profit, giving reason to take up some interesting questions such as whether 
women’s hair grows faster than men’s, how a woman’s “long hair” is given to her and 
how it is her glory. A number of important things about the first century context you do 
not know will be laid out. The seemingly strong objection, that a woman’s glory, her hair, 
must be covered, will be overturned and demonstrated to be contrary to God’s Word. It 
will give the occasion though, for probing what a modest female hairstyle was (in 
connection with 1 Tim. 2:9 & 1 Pet. 3:3). After that the best part comes: the History section 
with pictures, showing the hair-dress of Greco-Roman women with more evidence than 


you can handle. 


But to the six points: the first two deal with women being akatakalyptos, 
“ancovered,” and shaving their hair; the third gives an explanation for why akatakalyptos 
is only used of women, not men; the fourth explains the difference between “uncovered” 
and “not covered;” the fifth shows the difference between the woman’s head being 
“ancovered” and the woman being “covered” (without reference to her head); the sixth 
observes the perfect historical harmony in Paul saying the woman’s head was 


akatakalyptos, and not her hair. 


First, as will be documented in detail, for a woman not to be veiled in time of 
prayer, yet retaining a hair-coiffure, occurred en masse in Greek and Roman religion, and 
was not considered dishonorable. Yet Paul descriptively says it was dishonorable for a 
woman to pray akatakalyptos, “uncovered” (1 Cor. 11:5). For women to publicly have let- 


loose hair was, generally speaking, dishonorable. A woman wearing her hair in this way 


497 “Critique of Massey,” 2. This is not unique to Biblical exegesis, but translation generally. While 
exceptions exist, the reasons for those exceptions ought to be understood, which is more than many 
commentators can put forward. 
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was more characteristic of the lower-rung of society, unchaste women and prostitutes, 
and was similar to her accusing herself of adultery, given its connection with Greco- 
Roman adulteresses having their hair untied before being shaved and the account in 
Num. 5:18. This makes Paul’s argument from uncovered, let-down hair to being shaven 
(“for that is even all one as if she were shaven”) seamless. Yet, as Poole argued, if being 
“covered” must refer to veiling, and “uncovered” to retaining a decorous hair-bun, it 
takes a much greater leap to say, “for that” decorous state of wearing a hair-bun without 


a veil, “is even all one as if she were shaven” (v. 5), if this is coherent at all.4% 


Second, shearing and shaving, as all admit, has to do with hair. Yet akatakalyptos 
is closely associated and explained in reference to shearing and shaving (vv. 5-6), so 
much so that Paul says, “that,” akatakalyptos, “is even all one as if she,” that is, her hair, 


“were shaven” (v. 5).49? 


Third, while some commentators note it is odd when Paul comes to the man in v. 
7, he does not say he should be akatakalyptos, but rather he should not katakalypto (cover) 
his head. Yet nearly no commentators are able to explain why. While the man ought not 
to be covered with anything hanging down his head (as will be argued), yet if Paul were 
to say he ought to be akatakalyptos, it would have entailed in this context that the man 
must have his turban or long hair let down, which is precisely the opposite of Paul’s 


intention and meaning, as will be seen. 


Fourth, the veiling-only view takes “uncovered” (vv. 5, 13) and “be not covered” 
(v. 6) as meaning the same; yet why Paul uses different Greek terms is not accounted for. 
Paul’s usage may be explained in that he is using the terms differently: akatakalyptos as 


“let down,” the other as not covered, katakalyptos, by a hair-bun, with or without material. 


Fifth, it is commonly assumed the head of the woman being uncovered (v. 5) is the 
same as the woman not being covered (v. 6). Again the difference of phraseology (one 


phrase explicating the head, the other not) is assumed not to be significant and is not 


498 “’For that is even all one as if she were shaven [v. 5]... This last clause will incline us to think, 
that by the uncovered head in this verse, is not only to be understood uncovered with some other covering 
besides her hair, but with her hair disheveled, hanging loose at its length, for else it is not all one to have 
the head uncovered with a hat, or hood, or quoif [a close fitting cap], and to be shaven; for the apostle 
afterward says, ver. 15, her hair is given to her for a covering or a veil: so that possibly that which the 
apostle here reflects upon is women’s coming into the public assemblies with their hair hanging loosely 
down, and not decently wound up so as to make a covering for the head...” Annotations, v. 5. 

499 So Payne, “Critique of Massey,” 16. 
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explained. Abbreviation does not appear to account for this in the first half of the passage 


as “head” is again repeated for the man in v. 7 from v. 4. 


Payne rightly documents a common phenomenon in human behavior and 
language. In both Hebrew and “Greek literature, the word for ‘hair’ was typically 
omitted in contexts involving the verb ‘shave’ or ‘cut,’ and ‘head’ often implied ‘hair,’”5° 
Hence it is natural to read v. 5 as saying, “every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with 
her head [of hair] akatakalyptos [let down] dishonoreth her head.” Yet v. 6 does not say, 
if the woman’s head [of hair] be not covered (katakalypto), as with a veil, but rather: “if the 
woman be not covered,” that is, with a hair-bun. The end of v. 6, likewise, does not say, 
“let her head [of hair] be covered [katakalypto],” but, “let her be covered,” that is, with a 


hair-bun. 


While the following interpretation of v. 10 is not essential to this book’s main 
theses, yet it is likely that “head [of hair]” ought to be understood in that verse, as it will 
be argued with significant supporting documentation that v. 10 reads, “the woman ought 


to exercise control over her head [of hair] because of the angels.”°"! It should be noted 


500 “In many such instances where English usage would demand that hair be identified, the word 
‘hair’ is omitted in Greek. For instance, using this same verb, Num 6:9 states [with words that in Greek are 
not stated in brackets], ‘But if a man dies very suddenly beside him and he defiles his dedicated head [of 
hair], then he shall shave his head [of hair] on the day when he becomes clean.’ In this case, it is clear that 
‘head’ substitutes for ‘hair’ because it is followed by ‘shave his head.” Num 6:18-19 states, ‘The Nazirite 
shall then shave his dedicated head [of hair]... and shall take the dedicated hair of his head and put it on 
the fire... after he has shaved his dedicated [hair]....’. Both the LXX and MT omit the word ‘hair’ twice. 
‘Hair’ is also omitted as the object of the verb for ‘to cut’ in LXX Jer 7:28-9, ‘This is the nation that has not 
obeyed the Lord its God or responded to correction. Truth has perished; it has vanished from their lips. 
Cut off [the hair of] your head and throw it away; take up a lament.’ ‘Cut off your head’ would have a very 
different meaning in English. MT Jer 7:29 has a feminine imperative and suffix, ‘cut off her hair.’ Hair is 
omitted after keip@ in the LXX and also the MT of 2 Sam 14:26, ‘He cut [the hair of] his head... he used to 
cut [his hair]...he cut [his hair], and he would weigh the hair of his head.’ In Mic 1:16 hair is also omitted 
after ‘shave’ (€vpaw). Callimachus [tf c. 240 BC] Hymn to Demeter VI.125 uses ‘head’ to convey ‘hair’: as 
m06ac, ag kepadas Navannpeas, meaning ‘unsandaled with hair unbound’.” “Critique of Massey,” 16-17. 

501 If this reading is not adopted, yet on the KJV reading of v. 10, the context is not directly 
concerned with establishing the manner of headdress, as it was in vv. 5-6, but that the woman is to show 
she is under authority; hence the repetition of “head” in v. 10, whereas it was last omitted in v. 6. Note on 
this reading Paul does not say in v. 10 she is to have power “on her hair.” The phenomenon of “head” 
standing for “head of hair” may not apply in this context where the focus is not on hairstyle, but if it is 
pressed, and she is to have, hold or “carry” authority on or over “her head [of hair],” note that unlike a veil, 
authority is immaterial and may consist with this language. If the KJV reading and “head [of hair]” 
understanding must be taken in v. 10, which is doubtful, and a veil is best understood as in view, yet per 
below, there is still an understanding of v. 15 which cannot be ruled out allowing women to wear unveiled 
hair-buns. The “head [of hair]” phenomenon is consistent with Paul’s language about the man: verse 4 
may read literally, “Every man praying or prophesying, having [anything] hanging down the head [of 
short hair] dishonors his head.” Verse 7: “For a man indeed ought not to cover [katakalypto] his head [of 
short hair]...” 
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“head” commonly standing for “head [of hair]” is only a possibility often used in 
appropriate contexts; it is not necessarily implied where other contextual factors may 


suggest otherwise, as in point six. 


Sixth, similar to the Hebrew phrasing, Paul does not speak explicitly in v. 5 of a 
womans “hair” being akatakalyptos, “let down,” but her “head.” As “head” may imply 
whatever it was wrapped with, and as some women likely were wearing cloth in their 
hair-buns, headbands, mantles, veils, hair-nets or snoods over the hair-buns, or turbans, 
Paul’s ambiguous language of the “head” being let down, inclusive of hair and these 
other cloth wrappings, perfectly suited these circumstances of his situation. The 
argument is from the perfect cohesion of Paul’s language with the documented details 
and breadth of historical circumstances (to be seen at length below). Other views 
commonly cannot synthesize Paul’s words with the great breadth and complexity of his 


historical circumstances, if they are even aware of them. 


Massey wrote perhaps the most stringent and important lexical article asserting 
the veiling-being-necessary view of 1 Cor. 11.50? Payne commented rightly: “It is 
precisely this integration of insights into word usage with 1 Cor 11:2-16 [that] is woefully 


lacking in Massey’s study.”5 


Verse 15 
“A Wrap-Around Covering” 


It might be surprising to realize the only mention of a physical head-covering in 1 


Cor. 11, that is, an objective thing, a noun, and not a verb or action, is in v. 15: 


“But if a woman have long hair [kome], it is a glory to her: for [anti] her hair 
is given her for a covering [peribolaion].” 


62 “The Meaning of kataxa\bnta@.” A characteristic of Massey’s article is his constant asserting 
refrain that the various words and evidences he examines must be interpreted as veiling, when many times 
there is not a necessity they be so interpreted, or the context, in some places, actually indicates against 
veiling. 

503 “Critique of Massey,” 2. 
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In considering this verse, first the “covering” (peribolaion) will be examined, then the main 


hinge of the verse, “for” (anti), and then the verse’s interpretation. 


The Greek word for “covering” here, as distinguished from other words of similar 
import, consists of two parts, peri and ballo, meaning respectively: “around” and 
“throw.” Hence a basic meaning of the root word peribolaion is “thrown around.”5 As 
the word may denote a “wrapping,” the term is documented as referring to a woman 
pulling up a garment over and around her head, neck and shoulders.5% The word is 
conceptually very fitting for signifying pulled-up hair wrapped around into a bun or 
hair-cap, though a clear use of this has not been documented in extra-Biblical Greek 
yet.506 Peribolaion could conceivably refer to long hair enshrouding the woman’s head, 


face and neck, though this use has not been documented either. 


Numerous commentators take the documentation of peribolaion as a cloth-covering 
as decisive. The following will cast great doubt upon that. Mt. 6:29 uses the verbal form 
of the word: “Even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed [periballo] like one of these 
[lilies].” Some translations have “clothed.” Yet contextually periballo is not limited to 
Solomon's material clothes:5° he was “arrayed” with glory, having glory “cast around” 
him (Solomon’s glorious clothing being only one aspect of that). Unlike clothes, glory is 
immaterial. Solomon’s glory derived from various, glorious things in his possession and 


environment which “covered” him in glory, though not as much as a lily is “covered” in 
glory. 


Likewise, 1 Cor. 11:15 says a woman being given long hair is a glory to her, and 
her hair is given her for “a wrap-around covering.” Lexicons list metaphorical uses for 
peribolaion and often say to see the verb (periballo).5°8 The verb is used of a wide array of 


things besides cloth-coverings, so much so that the only unifying principle of most of the 


504 Logeion, mepiBoAdtov. 

505 Lk, 23:11; Jn. 19:2; Acts 12:8; Heb. 1:12; Rev. 3:5, 18; 4:4; 7:9; 7:13; 11:3; 17:4; 18:16; 19:8, 13; 
Septuagint Eze. 16:13; 27:7 & Isa. 59:17. Logeion, mepip0Aatov. Massey provides an instance in ” Veiling 
among Men,” 504, fn. 13. See also Fee, 529 and Witherington III, Women in the Earliest Churches (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988) 83. See especially, Llewellyn-Jones, Veiled Woman, 26. 

506 James Murphy-O’Conner, Keys to First Corinthians: Revisiting the Major Issues (Oxford University 
Press, 2009) 147-48. 

507 While the immediate context before and after this verse regards clothes, and v. 31 uses the same 
verb for the clothes (or coverings) of people, yet v. 29 uses the verb for both Solomon and lilies, and lilies 
don’t have material clothes. 

°°8 Logeion, nepiBoAdtov. 
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meanings is one thing (not necessarily material) being put around or surrounding 


something else.°°? The womans peribolaion was by no means necessarily made of cloth. 


“For,” Anti 


The hinge of v. 15 is “for,” anti. There is a fair amount of dictating by scholars as 
to what anti in the context can and can’t mean based on what is and is not listed in 
numerous, major, Greek lexicons. The two standard answers are that the woman’s long 
hair (1) takes the place of something, or is instead of it; or her hair is (2) equivalent to that 
thing, serving “for” it, or “as” it.°!° However, in the late-sixteenth century Beza had 
noted, with William Sclater (+1626), Poole and Hieronymus van Alphen (1742) 
following,>!! that anti may mean, (3) “declares the end,” as it does in Heb. 12:2 and 


arguably so in Jn. 1:16. 


Hence, 1 Cor. 11:15 may mean the woman’s long hair is for the end, use or purpose 
of a wrap-around covering.>!* Lexicons are often not exhaustive, and what some leave 
out others may document. BDAG, one of the most trusted, recent, New Testament 
lexicons, gives as a possible reading of anti, “because of, for the purpose of,” citing 
numerous Bible verses and classical sources.5!5 One of the latest academic lexicons lists 
for anti, “in the function of, as,” providing three classical sources.°!4 Hence the gloss on 
1 Cor. 11:15 by the Genevan Bible Notes of 1560 is well supported: 


50 Logeion, mepiBahro. 

510 The Online Liddell-Scott-Jones Greek-English Lexicon and William F. Arndt & F. Wilbur 
Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (Cambridge 
University Press, 1957) 72-73. 

511 Beza, 151 It col, 33-35; Sclater, Utriusque epistole ad Corinthios explicatio analytica: Una cum scholiis 
(Oxford: Turner, 1633); Poole, Synopsis, 5.474.47-52; van Alphen, Specimina analytica in epistolas Pauli 
quinque... tom. II (Utrecht: Gisbert a Paddenburg, 1742) 492 bot. 

512 Beza inherited the definition “for the end” from the medievals who commonly took it this way. 
Beza and they, though, meant something a bit different by it, namely that the Corinthian woman’s long 
hair was indicative of her needing a further covering (of cloth) in the Christian assembly (and likely in 
public generally). This was a not-uncommon view in the Post-Reformation, such as instanced in the 
Genevan Bible Notes of 1560 quoted below. 

513 A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament & Other Early Christian Literature, rev. & ed. 
Frederick Danker, 3"4 ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000) 88, citing besides classical sources: 
Eph. 5:31; Lk. 1:20; 19:44; Acts 12:23; 2 Thess. 2:10. 

514 The Cambridge Greek Lexicon, vol. I, ed. J. Diggle (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2021) 
140. Payne: “hair is given to function as a nepifiAatov, namely a covering or a wrap around.” “Critique of 
Massey,” 16. 
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“For God has given to woman longer hair than unto man, to the end she 
should truss [bind] it up about her head, whereby she declares that she 
must cover her head.”515 


Four Views of v. 15 Consistent 


with Hair-buns 


As to the interpretation of v. 15, four understandings are consistent with the thesis 
supported here that women were to cover with pulled-up hair with or without something 
material overlaid. While some of the interpretations are stronger than others, there is not 
a great need to exclusively adopt any one of them. The purpose here is simply to show 
our main thesis remains a possibility, with significant weight. The four views to be briefly 
delineated are that v. 15 describes: (1) private life, (2) done-up hair as a public covering, 
(3) that long hair is to be publicly used for a wrap-around, (4) done-up hair as publicly 


taking the place of a cloth-covering. 


Digressions under (1) will include whether men or women’s hair grows faster and 
that God has largely given long hair to women through societal custom; under (2), God 
has given women nourished, decorous hair through instilling in them a natural tendency 
to desire to beautify themselves; and under view (4), important, first-century, historical 


context will be set forth. 


1. In natural, private life a woman's let-down, long hair is given her in place of, or as equivalent 


to a covering. 


It is possible Paul is saying: See how appropriate it is for women to have something 
extra on their heads in the public worship of God, as even in natural, private life a 
womans long, let-down hair, in contrast to men’s short hair, takes the place of a 
covering.°!6 Natural life is referred to by Paul in vv. 7-9, 11-12 & 14. Note that 


515 The Geneva Bible: a Facsimile of the 1560 Edition (Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin Press, 1969) 
1 Cor. 11:15. 

516 Samuel Cradock (1707): “He further appeals to the common custom of those countries and 
demands of them whether it would not be uncomely for men to wear long and disheveled hair, like women, 
to whom nature has given long hair for an ornament and a covering...” The Apostolical History (London: 
Maxwell, 1672), ch. 6, §7, p. 171. 
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this interpretation is parallel to the common material-covering view which holds 
that v. 15 speaks of woman’s natural, long hair being appropriate outside of the 
church assembly, except that here the main part of the 1 Cor. 11 passage does not 


necessarily refer to material coverings. 


Digression 1 
Does Women’s Hair Grow Faster? 


& the Meaning of “is given her” 


There is a question of what “is given her” means. Who or what gave long hair to 
Corinthian women: God, nature, society or a combination of these? Does women’s 
hair grow faster than men’s? In addressing this last question first, the answer of 
which does not affect the main view being argued in this book at all, it is fully 
acknowledged this author is not competent in dermatology. Yet commonly 
available sources say male hair grows microscopically, though not significantly, 


faster than females’, something the ancients could not have known. 


It has been proposed, however, by the founder of HeadCoveringMovement.com, 
Jeremy Gardiner, a non-specialist in dermatology, that nonetheless, (1) estrogen 
tends to keep hair in the growth phase longer than male hair, and (2) therefore, 
“When your hair is in the growing phase for longer, it obviously has more time to 
get longer.”°!” He provides four quotes from published works to support this and 
uses it to explain why, quoting a specialist, “[It is] almost universally culturally 


found that women have longer hair than men.” 


Regarding (1), estrogen tending to keep hair in the growth phase longer, 
Gardiner’s four quotes are all in the context of hair-loss. Hence, while estrogen 
may keep hair in the growth phase longer in very specific circumstances, where 
hair-loss is already occurring, there clearly are many more unaccounted for factors 
at work, and estrogen’s tendency, of itself, to keep hair in the growing phase for a 


woman/s life generally has not been established. 


Regarding (2), women’s hair having more time to grow longer: as there are so 


many complex and unknown biological and environmental factors concerning 


517 Jeremy Gardiner, “The Biology of Hair Lengths: Why it’s Natural for Women to Have Longer 
Hair” (2018) https: //www.headcoveringmovement.com/articles/the-biology-of-hair-lengths 
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this, which perplex dermatologists, if estrogen keeps hair in the growth phase 
longer for a certain amount of time, or even long periods of time, it does not 
establish that women’s hair, if let be, will grow longer, or at a faster rate than men’s 
hair long-term. This cannot be assumed but needs to be empirically verified (and 


any verification of it may turn out very differently than one expects). 


More conclusively though: all hair grows slow. Women’s hair does not grow so 
fast or long in comparison to men’s that it makes it bothersome for women to cut 
it. Rather, the reason why many women have longer hair than men, is that men 
cut theirs shorter and women often cut it longer. Hence, if Gardiner’s proposal is 
correct, it is not significant to explaining why women in most>!8 cultures have 


worn their hair longer than men. 


Hence, apart from the factor of balding occurring in men much more frequently, 
long hair has not been given to women from God by nature. Rather, long hair was 
given to the Corinthian women by God through societal custom.*!? As to why 
women have generally had longer hair than men through history, a much more 


likely answer will shortly be given below. 


te ee OF 


To return to the meaning of v. 15, itis very unlikely a woman’s long, let-down hair 
taking the place of an extra covering referred to public Christian worship”? (such 


as on the Long-Hair-as-a-Covering View of 1 Cor. 11) for three reasons: 


518 Some Post-Reformation divines, while citing many ancient cultures where men wore long hair, 
sometimes included references to cultures where the women wore short hair. See the larger contexts of the 
citations in footnote 807. 

519 God giving through providential, social means is recorded commonly in Scripture: Gen. 39:21; 
Ex. 1:21; 12:36; Lev. 26:4-6; Dt. 11:14; Josh 21:44; 22:4; 24:4; 2 Sam. 12:8; 1 Chron. 25:5; 2 Chron. 1:12; 15:15; 
30:7; Job 1:21; 1 Chron. 25:5; 2 Chron. 20:30; Job 1:21; 42:10; Ezra 5:12; Isa. 3:4; Eze. 7:21; 16:19; Dan. 1:2; 5:18; 
Hos. 2:8, 15; Jer. 23:39; Mal. 2:5; Acts 7:42; Rom. 1:24. 

520 Gisbert Voet ({1676) took a form of this view, holding that “nature” taught it transculturally: “It 
is not a rite indifferent, nor sacred ecclesiastical, but common, which out of natural decorum ought to obtain 
everywhere and ordinarily, where and however often women may appear in some assembly or go out in 
public. That being, moreover, a veiling or covering of the head, whether natural, that is, the hair, or 
something additional. Of this v. 14 sets forth, ‘Doth not nature teach...’ And this commandment from the 
apostle about men and women, the same is referred by Polanus, Syntagma, bk. 10, ch. 26 as having been 
given for moral and natural honor.” Politicae ecclesiasticae partis primae (Amsterdam, 1663), vol. 1, pt. 1, bk. 
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1. As will be seen, in the first-century Corinthian context there is almost no 
evidence of women commonly going about in public honorably with long, 


loose hair. 


2. Where some women did go about with loose, long hair, as will be shown, 
besides for a few special occasions, it was dishonorable and often an 


expression of sensuality, loose sexuality and rebellion. 


3. There appears to be no evidence loose, long hair was ever called a 
“covering” (with any Greek word) in the context of proper, honorable, 


public head-coverings. 


2. The woman's nourished, decorous, done-up hair is given to her as a covering. 


Most Bible versions translate anti with “as” or “for’®*! in consistency with this 
interpretation (and other possible interpretations). The Greek word for “long 
hair’>?? in v. 15, kome, is simply the general word for “hair,”°*3 but in this context 
it clearly means a form of female hair as it is a shame for men. Kome may refer to 
nourished, decorous, done up hair.5*4 Given the public, Church context in 1 Cor. 
11 (vv. 3-6, 10, 13),5%5 and as the covering mentioned in vv. 5-6, 10 and 13 was, as 
will be more thoroughly demonstrated, her hair-bun, or coiffure, v. 15 gives a 


forceful conclusion to the whole passage. To paraphrase: 


Given the cultural context, if a woman have decorous, done-up hair it is a 


glory to her, especially in contrast to men, for her decorous, done-up hair is 


2, tract 1, ch. 8, §3, 6 problem, pp. 475-76. This, that women were to be covered with their hair or 
“something additional” (Voet doesn’t specify that this must be material), was the de facto practice in Dutch 
society for public and church society: R. Turner Wilcox, The Mode in Hats & Headdress (NY: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946) 132-37; Douglas Gorsline, What People Wore: a Visual History of Dress (NY: Viking 
Press, 1952) 71-77; Corson, Fashions in Hair, 250-59; John Peacock, The Chronicle of Western Fashion (NY: 
Abrams, 1991) 106-15. 

521 BibleGateway.com: 1 Cor. 11:15 in All Bible Translations. 

522 For this meaning of “hair,” kome, see Walter T. Wilson, The Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides in 
Commentaries on Early Jewish Literature (NY: de Gruyter, 2005) 208. 

523 Logeion, KO}. 

524 For detailed documentation see ” Men with Hair-Buns” in Part III below. Clarke, v. 15: “Or attire 
and deck herself in her hair, after the manner fore-mentioned [v. 14, ‘by curling, plaiting, binding it up or 
the like’].” Annotations. 

525 The answer to Isbell’s question is “not necessarily”: “Is not the apostle speaking in verses 14 and 
15 about another covering than that he has enjoined in verses 4-7?” “Headship & Worship.” 
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given her as a covering,>”® both in civil, public life and for worship 


ordinances in the Church’s public assembly. 


Digression 2 


Why Women Generally have Longer Hair 


Nourished, decorous hair being “given” to women refers to God engraining into 
women a natural tendency to desire to beautify themselves,>”’ their hair being a 
convenient, natural and universal way to prominently do this,528 and it is 
becoming that they do.5?? As longer hair is often more useful for this purpose, this 
goes a long way to explaining why women have generally had longer hair than 


men in most known cultures.5°9 


526 Haymo (t853), v. 15: “’To the woman for a covering’: that is, [her] hair is given for an ornament.” 
Enarratio in D. Pauli Epistolas in PL117.5609. This understands the covering as positive, as in v. 10. Lanfranc 
(1089) held similarly, that her being given hair as a covering is the cause for the woman’s nourished hair 
(comam nutriat) being her glory; Commentaria in epistolas S. Pauli in PL 150.194. 

527 Thus being attractive to men (Lenski, Interpretation, 440) and promoting their own natural honor 
before women and society. 

528 Thomas Aquinas (+1274): “By ‘nature’ he means the ‘natural inclination’ in women to take care 
of their hair, which is a natural covering, but not in men. This inclination is shown to be natural, because 
it is found in the majority.” Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, trans. Fabian Larcher, on 1 Cor. 
11, vv. 8-16, §619. Nicholas de Lyra (1349) speaks similarly; Bibliorum sacrorum tomus sextus cum glossa 
ordinaria, et Nicolai Lyrani expositionibus literali (Leiden, 1545) 49.b.H; Denis, Opera omnia, 177.14. 

529 Cocceius, 296, §28. 

530 “Though long hair on men is possible, and in some cultures it has been customary for men to 
have long hair... It requires much grooming, it interferes with vigorous physical work, and a man with 
long hair is likely to be seized by it ina fight... Long and well-kept hair brings praise to a woman because 
it contributes to her feminine beauty.” Marlowe, “Woman’s Headcovering,” v. 14; Mather, 275. 
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3. Women’s long hair is given her for the use of a wrap-around covering. 


This interpretation, allowed by Poole,°*! assumes the verse is inline with the public 
Church context of the greater part of the 1 Cor. 11 passage.°9* The covering 
previously alluded to in vv. 5-6 & 13 (which his original hearers would have easily 
understood, it referring to the circumstances at hand) is here made explicit and 
defined. Long hair “for the use of” a wrap-around covering would have been an 
all too familiar notion for Corinthian women, a near-daily exercise for them, as 
will be seen. The hair-bun covering is mentioned at the passage’s end as glorious 
in contrast to the dishonor of women not wearing it at the beginning of the chapter 
(vv. 5-6). There is an instance recorded in the Talmud, cited by Lightfoot,>* about 
a woman approaching a rabbi: “When she saw him, she wrapped herself in her 


hair, as she had nothing else with which to cover herself, and stood before him.” 


4. But if a woman have nourished, decorous, done-up hair it is a glory to her, for her decorous, 


done-up hair is given her as, or in place of a cloth-covering for the public sphere. *>4 


The strongest objection to interpretation three above is that peribolaion, “covering,” 
has not yet been documented in surviving, extra-Biblical Greek texts as referring 
to hair-buns, while the word is regularly used for cloth-coverings. In addition, 
while “covered” in 1 Cor. 11, katakalypto, cannot legitimately be limited to veils or 


cloth-coverings (as will be seen), nonetheless, after everything is said and done, it 


531 Poole: “’For that is even all one as if she were shaven; [1 Cor. 11:5]... This last clause will incline 
us to think, that by the uncovered head in this verse, is not only to be understood uncovered with some 
other covering besides her hair, but with her hair disheveled, hanging loose at its length, for else it is not 
all one to have the head uncovered with a hat, or hood, or quoif [a close fitting cap], and to be shaven; for 
the apostle afterward says, ver. 15, her hair is given to her for a covering or a veil: so that possibly that 
which the apostle here reflects upon, is women’s coming into the public assemblies with their hair hanging 
loosely down, and not decently wound up so as to make a covering for the head;” Annotations, v. 5. 
Murphy-O’Conner takes this view; Keys to First Corinthians, 147-48, 157. 

532 Lightfoot appears to take it for the public, extra-ecclesiastical context: “...rather you will say, let 
her go with her hair loose, for it was given her for a covering by nature. Will the apostle suffer this, or any 
civilized nation? By no means... The apostle permits women to gather and bind up their hair into knots 
by hair-laces; a thing done in all nations that were not fierce and wild, yea, he would scarce suffer the 
contrary.” Exercitations, v. 6, p. 236. 

533 Ketubot, 66b.11; noted by Lightfoot, Exercitations, 241. 

534 The following medievals take this interpretation (without the done-up part) for the natural, 
private sphere: Theophylact of Ohrid (1107), In omnes D. Pauli apostoli epistolas enarrationes (Paris: 
Hieronymus, 1548), 98.a.C; Anselm (f c. 1109), In omnes sanctissimi Pauli apostolic epistolas enarrationes 
(Cologne: Gennepaeus, 1545), 165.C. 
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remains a possibility that “covered,” as used by Paul, could have had overtones of 
cloth-coverings, as the word with reference to the head commonly referred to 
cloth-coverings. That is, take the cloth-covering view as far as it may be allowed, 
and yet here at the passage’s end it is possible, and cannot be ruled out, that Paul 
is explicitly allowing for done-up hair to count as a public covering. No less than 
F.W. Grosheide, a major reformed New Testament scholar took this view.5° 


Poole’s view may be understood to fit into this position as well.>* 


Digression 3 


1st Century Historical Context 


The common objection that Paul would not spend so much time requiring a cloth- 
covering just to undo it at the end by allowing hair to take the place of a covering 
in v. 15537 is seen to be inapplicable in a more historically nuanced setting forth of 
the scene. Paul undoubtedly was not the only one who had an opinion in the 
churches on the subject. Varieties of hairstyles and head-coverings were not 
statically uniform in antiquity,>°5 no more than today. Scholars have documented 
developments, trends and changes in Greco-Roman practices across geography 
and through the centuries. Hairstyles and head-coverings very much reflected in 
times and places, besides ethnicities and nationalities (the two were not always 
equivalent), conservative, traditional mores, progressive trends, cross-cultural 
pollination, seeking to return to the old ways, etc. Specifically there has been much 
scholarly discussion about Caesar Augustus’s (t14 AD) conservative legal 
reforms, seeking to restore conventional Roman mores, including the traditional 


headbands for matrons, evidently in response to progressive trends blurring or 


535 Compare his comments on v. 5 with that on v. 15: “[the term for hair] used here, means the 


hairdo, hair that is neatly held by means of ribbon or lace... the apostle does not imply that a ribbon or a 
veil is required; what is required is an orderly hairdress which distinguishes a woman from a man. All 
women should have that sort of dress always...” Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians in The 
New International Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1960) 253, 260-61. 


536 Annotations, v. 5. 
537 Weeks: “Her hair is in the place of a covering. Hence the covering required is long hair and 


nothing more. This explanation does not accord with vv. 5, 6.” “Head Covering”; Murray: “...it is not 
proper to interpret verse 15b as meaning that the hair was given the woman to take the place of the head 
covering in view of verses 5, 6.” “Head Coverings.” Waltke, “Interpretation,” 55. 


538 Cappel, 3015.50-57. 
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doing away with these practices. There are indications that the influence of 
Augustus’s efforts gave way in the first century to the rise of the “new Roman 


woman.” 539 


Hence, besides the opinions of the deviators in 1 Cor. 11, it is likely some Christians 
in the churches thought cloth-coverings were altogether unnecessary, others may 
have been ambivalent, others, that cloth-coverings must be used, and still others 
that particular styles of hair or cloth-coverings (headbands, mantles, detached 
veils, snoods, etc.) ought to be used by all. Given the Augustan ethos, and yet the 
diverging popular consensus, one scholar has proposed that in v. 15 Paul was 
speaking against a very conservative, Church-party pushing the necessity of 
female, cloth head-coverings.54? Paul, not seeking to be counter-cultural, but inline 
with common consent,*41 makes clear at the end of the passage, lest he be 
misunderstood, that done-up hair is a sufficient public, Church covering for 


women.°42 


39 e.g. Smith & Anthon, 293; Sebesta, “Women's Costume,” 105-18; Winter, Appearance of New 


Women; Matthews, Conspicuous Concealment, 85-101. See also our section below, “ Civil Laws, Prostitutes & 


540 Hurley, “Did Paul Require Veils?” 201, 214-15; Man & Woman, 179. 
541 “On How Universal Consent Establishes a Thing’ at ‘On an Extraordinary Calling’ (RBO). 
542 As Augustus’s laws only made it illegal for adulterers, prostitutes, etc. to wear the traditional, 


matron headbands and stola (an outer garment), and did not require matrons to always and only wear these 
items, so Paul was not going against civil law, yet his explanation was relevant. Against a view of v. 15 
composed of aspects of interpretations three and four above, Fee gives three objections; 528-29. They are 
resolved, however, by what has already been said. Thomas Schreiner states his significant dependence on 
Fee for his arguments for the cloth-covering view against the hair-bun view: Schreiner, “Head Coverings, 
Prophecies & the Trinity” in eds. John Piper & Wayne Grudem, Recovering Biblical Manhood & Womanhood: 
A Response to Evangelical Feminism (Wheaton, IL: Crossway Books, 1991) 126 & 486, note 4. 
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Objection: 
The Woman’s Glory, her Glorious Hair, 


is to be Covered 


It may be objected: if the man’s glory (the woman) is to be covered (implicitly in 
v. 7), then the woman’s glory should also be covered. The woman’s hair “is a glory to 
her,” (v.15); therefore it must be covered and cannot be the covering. The covering, then, 
must be material.54° Three responses will remove this objection in the following three 


sections. 


Must Man’s Glory be Covered in Worship? 


First, the principle that man’s glory must be covered in divine worship™ is not 
necessary to v. 7 or 1 Cor. 11, and if taken absolutely, is contrary to Scripture and the 
Reformation and the puritans. That man’s glory is to be covered is not explicitly stated 
in the text but is only an inference some persons make from v. 7. Man’s being the image 
and glory of God (in a special way, v. 7) is a glory to him and thus necessarily is a part of 
his own glory, which was to be revealed (v. 7). Scripture throughout teaches man’s being 


the image of God is his chief glory (read the verses).°* I hope no one will dispute that 


54 Kayser and Schwertley quote Bacon: “the hair of a woman cannot be both the glory and that 
which covers the glory!” Schwertley, “Head Coverings” 6. Kayser then quotes Dr. Peter H. L. Wee with a 
more careful statement of the argument; Objection 2 and Wee, “Woman's Head Covering & the Glory of 
God,” 
https://www.biblebeliever.co.za/Brethren%20Assemblys / Woman % 27s %20Head % 20Covering % 20% 26 
% 20The % 20Glory % 200f %20God. html 

544 Kayser: “In worship, only God’s glory may be visible...” (Objection 4); Schwertley: “God’s glory 
is to be on display during worship, while the man’s glory is covered.” “Head Coverings,” 13. 

545 Gen. 1:27, 31, “So God created man in his own image... God saw every thing that He had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.” Ps. 17:15, “I will behold thy face in righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when 
Iawake, with thy likeness.” Ps. 82:1, 6, “God standeth in the congregation of the mighty; He judgeth among 
the gods... I have said, ‘Ye are gods; and all of you are children of the most High.’” Ps. 138:1-2, 4-5, “I will 
praise Thee with my whole heart: before the gods will I sing praise unto Thee. I will worship toward thy 
holy temple, and praise thy name... All the kings of the earth shall praise Thee... Yea they shall sing in the 
ways of the Lord...” 1 Cor. 15:49, 53, “As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly... For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this moral must put on 
immortality.” 2 Cor. 3:18, “But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory...” Col. 3:10, “And have put on the new man, which is 
renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that created him.” 
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the Son’s chief glory lay in his being the image of the Father: “Who being the brightness 
of his glory, and the express image of his Person” (Heb. 1:3). 


Man’s having dominion is also part of the image of God,*4¢ including his natural 
power (and hence authority)°4” over the woman, which vv. 3 & 7 speak to. Corinthian 
men’s being uncovered was a societal mark of their natural and social authority over 
women, itself revealing man’s glory. Hence 1 Cor. 11:7 is proof that man’s glory need not 
be covered in every way in worship. In the older testament it was only on special 
occasions (there are too many to cite) that men would cover their faces, whether out of 
humility, shame and/or covering their own glory; men covering their glory was not the 


regular protocol. 


Likewise, that man’s glory and the glory of other things may be revealed in 


worship is taught throughout Scripture (read the verses).°4° It is a good practice for 


546 Turretin: “The image consists antecedently in nature (as to the spirituality and immortality of 
the soul); formally in rectitude or original righteousness; consequently in the dominion and immortality of 
the whole man (which was the brightness of that shining image and the rays striking out in all directions 
which illumined the whole man).” Institutes 1.466. 

547 Greater natural power does not give a person authority in every way over another, but it does 
give that person an authority over the other person in some way, insofar as natural law teaches the greater 
is to bless the weaker, and the weaker to submit to the greater in the greater good; “On Specific Natural 
Laws: That the Stronger Guide & Protect the Weaker, & the Weaker Look unto & Submit Thereto” at 
‘Natural Law’ (RBO). 

548 In the last part of Isaiah alone: ch. 60 speaks of worship (vv. 6, 13) and says, “I will glorify the 
house of my glory” and “The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee... to beautify the place of my sanctuary; 
and I will make the place of my feet glorious” (vv. 7, 13). Isa. 62 speaks of worship (v. 9) and also, speaking 
of Israel, “all kings [shall see] thy glory... Thou shalt also be a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord” (vv. 
2-3). Isa. 66 speaks of worship (vv. 1-2, 20-21, 23) and also says, “be delighted with the abundance of her 
[Jerusalem’s] glory... I will extend... to her... the glory of the Gentiles like a flowing stream” (vv. 11-12). 
Add to this: Ex. 28:40, “for Aaron's sons thou shalt make... bonnets shalt thou make for them, for glory and 
for beauty.” Ps. 8:5, 9, “For Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels [elohim], and hast crowned 
him with glory and honor... O LORD our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth!” Ps. 47:6-7, 9 
“Sing praises to God, sing praises: sing praises unto our King, sing praises... sing ye praises with 
understanding... The princes of the people are gathered together, even the people of the God of Abraham: 
for the shields [princes as mighty defenders] of the earth belong unto God: He is greatly exalted.” Ps. 48:1- 
2, 12-13, “Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised in the city of our God, in the mountain of his holiness. 
Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is mount Zion... the city of the great King... Walk about 
Zion, and go round about her: tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces; 
that ye might tell it to the generation following.” Ps. 149:5-6, “Let the saints be joyful in glory: let them 
sing aloud upon their beds. Let the high praises of God be in their mouth...” Rev. 7:14-15, “These are they 
which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve Him day and night in his temple...” Hag. 
2:7-8, “T will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts. The silver is mine, and the gold is mine...” 
Rev. 21:23-24, “And the city had no need of the sun... to shine in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof... and the kings of the earth do bring their glory and honour into it.” 
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people to wear nicer clothes to Lord’s Day worship than in common life.54? God may be 
glorified in worship with the honor nature bears (2 Chron. 23:11-13, 16; Isa. 62:1-7; 1 Cor. 
10:31; 11:15; Jam. 2:2; Rev. 4:10-11, 21:24-26), He being the author of it. 


Digression 4 


Reformation: Men wearing Hats during Worship 


It should be clear by now Paul’s teaching assumed certain cultural premises and 
decorum. The godly Anglican bishop, Joseph Hall (+1656), made clear what those 
premises were in regard to men, in opposite contrast to his own time: “bare-headedness 
was in Corinth, as also in all Greece and Rome a token of honor and superiority, and 
covering the head a token of subjection.”*°° In the Reformation and puritan era men’s 
hats were a sign of honor, authority (compare v. 10) and dominion in society; men 
commonly wore them for much of the service in reformed and puritan churches. Though 


this has been partially documented previously, here is much more.*! 


Regarding Ps. 29:1-2, “Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, give unto the Lord glory and strength. Give unto 
the Lord the glory due unto his name; worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness,” 1 Chron. 16:29 also has, 
“Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness” (KJV). The ASV and RSV have, “in holy array.” What Franz 
Delitzsch writes is better: “N77 W7 is holy vestments, splendid festal attire, 2 Chron. 20:21, cf. Ps. 110:3,” 
referring to the holy and glorious Levitical vestments; Biblical Commentary on the Psalms, vol. 1, trans. Francis 
Bolton (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1944) 368-39 on Ps. 29:2. Natural equity from these verses may apply. 

549 In James 2:2, what is translated “goodly apparel” and “gay clothing” is lampros, literally, 
something “shining, magnificent, bright, splendid.” Paul notably did not exhort against this male dress, 
or male dress at all. 

550” The Women’s Vail,” 237. Mayer: “But this as has been already touched out of Beza, holds not 
but in such countries where to sit with the hat off argues authority, and to be covered, subjection; In these 
parts it is contrariwise... I say it is altogether from the purpose of this place [1 Cor. 11] to teach a necessity 
of so doing.” Commentary, 1 Cor. 11, Question 4; Baxter: “13. The signification of being uncovered, being by 
custom a note [of] superiority...” A Paraphrase on the New Testament with Notes, Doctrinal & Practical (1685) 
1 Cor. 11. Samuel Cradock (+1706): “but was a sign of power and dominion (in that country) to have his 
head, and face bare and uncovered...” The Apostolical History (London, 1672) ch. 6, section 7, p. 171. Poole: 
“seems to import that the reason of this assertion of the apostle was, because in Corinth the uncovered head 
was a sign of authority.” Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:4. 

551 See the section in pt. 1, 5. 1 Cor. 11, “Paul’s Syllogism,” “Reformation: Preaching with Caps.” 
See also ‘Church Courts’ and the quotes by Knox, Cowper, Hog, Calderwood, Balcanquhall, Weemes, 
Durham & Sage at ‘Post-Reformation Scottish Church on Head Coverings’ (RBO). John Durel: “at Geneva, 
where they are covered only at sermon... In the Churches of Lithuania and Polonia, where they have their 
hats on at sermon... The Reformed Church of Bremen [Germany] do the like.” A View of the Government & 
Public Worship of God in the Reformed Churches Beyond the Seas (London, 1662), Introduction, pp. 32-34; the 
French reformed churches covered as well during the service per Durel’s statements that they uncovered 
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It ought not to be objected that the notion of honor is strictly different from glory. 
Not only are “honor” and “glory” used synonymously throughout Scripture,5>* as was 
true in the Post-Reformation,*°> but in 1 Cor. 11 itself the glory of God in the man (v. 7) is 
the opposite of the dishonor in v. 4. The same principle will be seen with respect to the 
woman below. Honor is usually considered a kind of glory.5*4 In addition, superiority, 
authority and dominion are also part of the image of God. As the reformed and puritans 
often stated their practice was the opposite of that of v. 7, it shows they did not believe 


man’s glory must be covered in divine worship. They either did not take v. 7 as teaching 


for prayer and the sacraments. Perkins: “Among the Corinthians the covering of the head was not as it is 
with us, a token of preeminence and superiority, but a sign of subjection.” Commentary on the Three First 
Chapters of Revelation... (d. 1602; London, 1606) ch. 1, p. 70; idem, “the manner of many is to lie snorting and 
sleeping under men’s elbows at sermons, and in the time of prayer to sit unreverently with their heads 
covered. These things ought not to be...” ibid., ch. 3, p. 187. Morton Eudes (French Romanist): “for in the 
East countries, the custom is to bow their heads in saluting one another, as they do put off their hats in 
France...” Catholic Traditions (London, 1609), Question 42, Annotation. Mayer: “howsoever it was then [in 
Corinth], now it is a sign of authority amongst men to be covered, and of subjection to be uncovered. The 
only thing to be gathered hence is that all should be held with such reverence of the public place, as that 
they should do nothing unseemly there, of what sex or condition soever they be... the woman’s cover upon 
her head is [in these days] fixed, but the man moves his in salutation and for reverence at any time...” 
Commentary, 1 Cor. 11, Questions 2 & 4. Hall: “For whereas covering of the head is commonly taken [in 1 
Cor. 11] for a sign of subjection, and the uncovering of it, a sign of power, and superiority, it is contrarily 
used amongst you;” A Plain & Familiar Explication (by Way of Paraphrase) of All the Hard Texts of the Whole 
Divine Scripture of the Old & New Testament (London, 1633), 1 Cor. 11, p. 221. Leigh: “Among the Corinthians 
the covering of the head was not as it is with us, a token of preeminence and superiority, but a sign of 
subjection (Mr. [William] Perkins on Revelation);” Annotations upon all the New Testament, Philological & 
Theological (London, 1654) 1 Cor. 11:10. Men in mainline Anglicanism regularly took their hats off when 
entering the church’s building (giving a reverence to the place of worship) and kept them off through the 
whole service. Thus one Anglican complained to an Independent opponent, “why do you jear at our bare- 
heads [in service]?... why do you... sit... covered when a chapter is read and expounded; covered all the 
time of sermon... and yet uncovered again, at the singing of a psalm, at your extemporary prayers before 
and after sermon, at the administration of the sacraments.” William Nicholson, An Apology for the Discipline 
of... the Church of England (London, 1659), 3rd Part, section 6, pp. 187-88. William Sherlock (an Anglican): 
“What command have they [Owen, Baxter (Congregationalists), etc.] for... the people’s hearing with their 
hats on?” A Discourse about Church-Unity (London, 1681), ch. 2, section 2, p. 34. Browne: “it was a 
signification either of shame or subjection for persons to be veiled, or covered, in the eastern countries, 
contrary to the custom of ours, where the being bare-headed betokens subjection, and being covered 
superiority and dominion.” Exposition, 330. See also the 1648 account and the quotes of Thomas Edwards 
({1647) and Jeanes at “Head Coverings in the Post-Reformation” (RBO). 

552 1 Chron. 16:27; Ps. 8:5; 21:5; Prov. 25:2; Isa. 23:9; Dan. 4:36; 5:18; Rom. 2:7, 10; 1 Tim. 1:17; Heb. 
2:7, 9; 3:3; 1 Pet. 1:7; 2 Pet. 1:17; Rev. 4:9, 11; Rev. 5:12-13; Rev. 7:12; 19:1; 21:24, 26. 

553 See the search results across EEBO-TCP for “honour and glory” and “glory and honour.” 

554 Rutherford defined their relation this way: “Honour is a testification of the excellency of any, 
Aristotle, Ethics, bk. 8, ch. 8; Aquinas: Honos est signum quoddam excellentiae; ‘Honour is a sign or expression 
of excellency’ in any... Glory is formally the effect of honour, though it be taken, pro claritate, ‘for the 
celebrity’ or renownedness of any; yet glory seems to be founded upon celebrity, as its foundation.” Divine 
Right, Intro, section 6, p. 83. 
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that man’s glory must be covered in worship, or if they did, they did not believe it 


contextually applied to them with regard to head-gear. 


+ Fe e He Ft 


It is one thing to allow some of man’s glory to appear in God’s worship, but it 
might be said, to cover the head is another thing. How did the reformed and puritans 
interpret v. 7, which would seem to say in worship it is ipso facto wrong to physically 
cover the man’s head, it naturally revealing the glory of God? It is possible to take the 
dishonorableness of man covering to lie only in a societal symbol of submission being 


inappropriately applied to the stronger vessel, in light of these eight reasons: 


1. The societal covering was fundamentally prohibited as it was considered 
dishonorable to men, as Paul states upfront (v. 4). If it was not dishonorable, the 


societal covering would not have been prohibited (such as in the Old Testament). 


2. Verse 7 does not say that man’s glory is not to be covered, but that his head is not 
to be covered. The verse also does not say man’s head is glorious, but his person 
is. Many verses will be cited below showing Scriptures speaking of man’s glory 


with respect to other things besides his head. 


3. The covering of v. 7 may, and undoubtedly does, refer to dishonorable societal 
coverings, rather than its essence lying in a physical covering of physical glory. 
The woman’s covering (katakalypto, the same term used with the man) is defined 
in v. 10, not with respect to cloth or a full, material concealing of something, but 
rather in “authority” being on her head, or she exercising authority over her own 
head (as will be argued). Likewise, in v. 7, man is not to be covered with a societal 
covering conveying social subordination “forasmuch as he,” in the created 
economy, in contrast to the woman (v. 3), “is the image and glory of God” ina 


special way, with greater authority, “but the woman is the glory of the man.” 


4. All the rest of Paul’s arguments relating to male covering (vv. 8-9, 11-12, even 


v. 14) do not refer to revealing or covering man’s glory, but to his authority, not 
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with the Lord (not even v. 7), but over the woman (compare v. 3).°>°> The essential 
issue, and what is in view, is created and societal economy and authority, not 


physically covering natural, physical glory. 


5. Wreaths, helmets, turbans and hats covered men’s heads, and were commonly 
said to in Greek, yet it will be argued in Part III, for many reasons, Paul’s 
prohibition did not disallow these kinds of head-coverings. The issue was not a 


physical covering simply, but pertained to societal authority. 


6. Veiling did not cover the head (much less the person) fully, as it left the face, the 
principal part of the head and of the image and glory of God revealed physically 
thereon, visible; yet this partial physical covering did socially dishonor the 
man’s head. As has been seen, partial cloth coverings for women counted as a 


covering as well, precisely because the issue was a symbol of authority, socially 


defined.55” 
7. The womans parallel case, analyzed below, will confirm that of the man’s. 


8. Numerous of the reformed and puritans explicitly said that the only morally 
binding aspect of 1 Cor. 11 lay, not in physically covering glory, but in maintaining 
decency (see footnotes 777 & 806). 


Must Women’s Glory be Covered in Worship? 


Second, the principle that the woman’s glory is to be covered is not stated in v. 7, 


or anywhere else, and is not necessary to the passage. If man’s glory need not be 


concealed, and the woman is the glory of the man (v. 7), then in pure, time-transcendent 


555 Verse 3 is not describing spiritual access to the Lord, as the woman need not go through a man 


to have access to Christ or God, but spiritual and natural economy, as many commentators rightly maintain. 


556 Interestingly if men veiled and bowed with heads down or face on the ground in prayer their 


whole bodies would have been covered with nothing showing. However in prophesying to others their 
faces would still fully show. 


557 Presbyterians often understand 1 Cor. 11 like Baptists, as if, contrary to Scriptural and extra- 


Biblical evidence, only a full covering by water counts for baptism. The Scriptural issue is authority, not 
the amount of water. 
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principle, neither the woman nor her glory needs to be concealed in worship. The sense 


of v. 7 is: 


“For a man indeed ought not to cover his head” with a dishonorable, social head- 
covering “forasmuch as he is,” and bears, the authority of “the image and glory of 
God: but the woman,” on the other-hand, is subordinate to him as she “is the glory 


of the man.” 


On this reading concealing of glory is not present for either the man or the woman; rather 
the issue is relation of authority (v. 3). Verses 8-9 go on to explain how and why the 
woman is the glory of the man, namely in that she was created from him (v. 8 with Gen. 
2:21-23) and for him (v. 9 with Gen. 2:18, 20, 22, 24). These verses respect natural power 
and authority, not concealing glory. Verse 10 says “for this cause,” namely for the reasons 
given in vv. 7-9, not that the woman is to have something concealing her glory on her 
head, but rather she is to have “authority” on her head (or she is “to exercise authority 


over her head”). Verses 11-12 go on to speak of natural relations, not concealing glory. 


While women’s head-coverings in that culture were understood to conceal women 
to various extents (which entered into Paul’s meaning), yet it is maintained that Paul’s 
fundamental moral principle in enjoining women to use societal coverings (vv. 5-6, 10, 
13, 15) lay not with physically concealing the woman’s glory, but as they were morally 
relevant, socially defined symbols of subordination to authority. Paul’s meaning in v. 7 
is that, as the woman is the glory of the man, so she is subordinate to him and therefore 
(v. 10) ought to exercise power about her head and wear the customary symbol of being 
under authority. Verse 7 does not necessitate she ceases to be the glory of man in worship 
(as if she were to wear a Muslim burka and hide herself completely, contrary to nature), 


or that her head-covering may not have some honor or glory to it (as will be seen below). 


It is clear women’s glory may be revealed in worship. It has been seen: women’s 
head-coverings cannot be taught by pure-nature, nor does covering or uncovering have 
any intrinsic significance for worship. Israel, portrayed as a woman, is pictured as 
outwardly glorious in worshipping the Lord in Isa. 60, 62 & 66 (see footnote 548). In the 
royal wedding in Ps. 45, the groom is the divine Son (v. 6), the bride the Church. The 


glory of the bride, her mother and the female attendants are on display as she is called to 
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“worship thou Him” (v. 11).558 It is very possible the women’s hair in this setting was 


bound-up, consistent with the women being “covered” according to Paul. 


It may be objected: All the previously cited Scriptures were from the Old 
Testament or the eschatological book of Revelation (which is difficult to interpret). The 
different themes reflect a difference between Old and New Testament worship. In 
response: Besides that many of the Old Testament passages were prophetic of New 
Testament worship (including Ps. 45), this would be to make Paul's distinctive ordinance 
in 1 Cor. 11 for New Testament worship not moral, but a positive religious rite. Yet it has 
been seen there is no sure warrant that his ordinance was a positive religious rite, which 


is proof that it wasn’t. 


To further object that many of the cited texts are only symbols and not descriptions 
of literal, physical worship does no good: the symbols are lawful, good and approved, 
not being contrary to nature. If women worshipped according to these Scriptural 
symbols in an appropriate manner, none could object. Is it to be supposed, in the New 
Testament, historical book of Acts, that when Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, came 
with “all her treasure... to Jerusalem for to worship” (Acts 8:27), in going into the temple, 
left her attendants, took off her crown and jewelry and dressed down as a commoner? 
This is not in accord with common circumstances of society, nature’s light, Christian 
prudence or the Word’s general principles. Being an African foreigner (possibly having 
very unique hair), whether she worshipped with hair bound-up, veiled, let-down or 
otherwise, it did not matter: no doubt this pious woman did it in accord with social 


decency and honor. 


558 Ps, 45:9-14, “Kings' daughters were among thy honourable women: upon thy right hand did 
stand the queen in gold of Ophir. Hearken, O daughter... So shall the king greatly desire thy beauty: for 
he is thy Lord; and worship thou him. And the daughter of Tyre shall be there with a gift; even the rich 
among the people shall intreat thy favour. The king's daughter is all glorious within: her clothing is of 
wrought gold. She shall be brought unto the king in raiment of needlework: the virgins her companions 
that follow her shall be brought unto thee.” 
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Four Exegetical Points 


Third, grant men and women’s glory was and is to be covered for the sake of 
argument. The conclusion the female covering must be material does not follow due to 


four considerations. Truth does not fear more truth, and often the truth is not simplistic. 
1. The private context is possible. 


Given that the woman’s long hair may be her glory, yet, per our first interpretation 
of v. 15 above, her glorious long hair may serve as her natural covering in private 
life where the woman’s glory need not be concealed. Note that women’s hair is 


often more glorious let down than tied up. 


2. “Glory” may be being used differently in v. 15 than in v. 7. 


Verse 7 speaks of man as “the image and glory of God,” that is, as an inherent 
quality. The same is true for the woman, who “is the glory of the man” (v. 7). Yet 
v. 15 says the woman’s hair is a glory “to her.” Joseph Fitzmeyer says, “doxa 
[“glory”] now has the connotation of favorable reputation (BDAG, 257).”5? Fee 
agrees: “’Glory’ in this instance, since it is the opposite of ‘dishonor,’ [v. 5] must 
mean something like ‘distinction’ or ‘honor.’ Long hair does not give her 
glory...”5°0 On this contextually alternate and softer understanding of “glory” in 
v. 15, the decent, comely (v. 13) and honorable head-covering of hair need not be 
concealed, but is to be revealed (vv. 10, 15), and yet it covers the woman and her 


head, the glory of the man (v. 7). 


3. The hair itself is not necessarily her glory; how it is a glory to her is qualified. 


How the womar’s hair “is a glory to her” (v. 15) is possible in different respects. 
The phrase is tied to the explanatory qualification immediately following: “for her 


hair is given her for a covering.” That is, her hair, insofar as it has been given to 


559 Corinthians, 421. 
560 Fee, 527-28. 
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her for a covering,**! is a glory to her. Yet this covering need not be glorious, but 


only decent, fitting and honorable, expressing her subjection. 


Reading the clauses in relation to each other (which must be done one way or 
another) in this manner solves the problem in v. 5 and may be in contrast to the 
parallelism in v. 14: It is a dishonor for the woman to be uncovered (v. 5), so it is 
a glory to her that she has been given long or decorous hair for a decent covering 
expressing her submissive position, whereas the same is thus a shame to men (v. 
14). In contrast to believing that a woman’s hair must be her preeminent glory in 
every age and culture because pure-nature and the Bible say so, the providence- 
through-society view is able to explain how not every culture views hair as the 
most glorious characteristic of women, nor needs to (Gen. 12:14; 24:16; 29:17; Dt. 
AlN; 1 Sam, 25:9; 2 sain. 112; 1427; Esther 1:11; 277; Ps. 40:13; sone 421-16; 69-13; 
7:1-13; Prov. 6:25; 31:30; Isa. 52:1; Eze. 16:7-15), just as the uncovered head or face 
may not be the most glorious characteristic of men in all circumstances (Gen. 45:13; 
Job 19:9; 2 Sam. 14:25; Esther 5:11; Prov. 20:29; Isa. 33:17; 63:1; Jer. 9:23; Eze. 23:42). 


4. Her covering was to be decent and honorable, not excessively glorious. 


Paul, in the context of worship, exhorted women to “adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not with broided hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array” (1 Tim. 2:9). This was in stark contrast to worldly women 
often adorning their hair in complex twists, braids, jewels and costly array, as will 
shortly be seen below in images. Interestingly “apparel” here is katastole. While 
this means generally “modest dress,” the stola was the traditional, honorable 
garment of Roman matrons,>° along with vittae, or slender headbands. This 


appears to be the main class of women Paul has in view. 


561 Fee, 528. 

562 Logeion, KaTaOTOAN. 

563 Smith & Anthon, Dictionary of Antiquities, “Stola,” 926. 
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Digression 5 
What is a Modest, Female Hairstyle? 
1 Tim. 2:9; 1 Pet. 3:3 


The KJV’s translation “shamefacedness,” aidos,°°* is questionable as shame is 
exactly that which Paul (though in a different context and alternate Greek words) 
seeks to dissuade persons from in 1 Cor. 11. The term may be translated such that 
the woman’s demeanor and her covering be reverent and sober.5® Scholars have 
observed, “marble reliefs of lower-class women show far simpler hairstyles, 
usually with the hair drawn back and knotted into a simple bun” and “slaves are 
shown as having simple hairstyles, probably pulled back into a plain bun.”°°° This 


could reflect something of the advised hairstyle Paul had in mind. 


Paul’s direction that women not adorn themselves, literally, “in braids,”5°7 
(unnecessary if they ought to have just put a veil on) likely refers not to any twists, 
turns or braids of the hair,>°? but, as will be seen, to the elaborate,>©? interwoven 
braiding which upper-class women and their servants often spent much time 
setting every day, on par with the excessiveness of gold, pearls>”° and costly array. 
As the Greek term may signify anything twisted, it also may have encompassed 
ribbons or wreaths on, or entwined in the coiffure or even women adding in 


separate locks of hair for bulk or style. 


So far from persons being obliged to dress in their best, as in the presence of a king 
(Paul was admonishing against this), it is possible Paul was directing women to 


have more modest°”! hairstyles in worship than they might at times in daily life. 


564 qid@s 
56 Logeion, aidws. See other translations, BibleGateway: 1 Tim. 2:9 in all English translations. 
56 Kelly Olson, Dress & the Roman Woman: Self-Presentation & Society (Abingdon: Routledge, 2008) 


71; Croom, Roman Clothing, 140. 


567 Logeion, m\éyya; the term is not limited to hair but means literally anything entwined. 
568 “There could be nothing unseemly or unbecoming to the character of a believing woman in 


having her hair braided.” James Neil, Everyday Life in the Holy Land (London: Cassell & Co., 1913) 201. 


569 Louw & Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 527-28 §§49.26 & 28; Mather: “And this fantastic top-knot 


of their own hair is what the apostle reproves [1 Ttim. 2:9] in Christian women. The word, m\éypa, signified 
the curled lock, or tower, which the women wore on the top of their heads, and which was by the Latins 
called, corymbus [“cluster” or “mound” ]. But it may take in all the foolish excesses of the women in dressing 
their hair...” 279. 


570 Pearls were some of the most valuable commodities in that era. Likewise, they did not have an 


abundance of imitation gold as we do. 


571 The word “modest” in “modest apparel,” kosmios, means “well-ordered, regular, moderate,” 


Logeion, KOoy10s. 
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Peter gives a similar description of advised female attire for daily life, but with a 
small, significant, difference (1 Pet. 3:3): “Whose adorning let it not be that 
outward adorning of plaiting the hair and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of 
apparel...” Paul had connected all the items of his list with “or;”°/2 Peter uses an 
“and” between “plaiting the hair” and “wearing of gold” (in contrast to the 
following “or”), which may indicate a hendiadys, that the two are one combined 
thing.°73 


In this case, while Paul prohibited elaborately braided hair for worship, Peter did 
not discourage elaborately braided hair necessarily in daily life (something 
common, and not necessarily over-the-top), or even wearing of some gold (Gen. 
24:53; Eze. 16:13, 17; Jam. 2:2, like modern gold wedding rings), but elaborately 
braided hair with gold, often characteristic of lewd women, dancers and 
courtesans.°”* This is confirmed in that Peter’s term “wearing” in “wearing of 
gold” is literally “putting around” the hair as such dancers did. On this account 
distinctive modesty of female dress in worship would lay not in a veil, but would 
include a more humble hairstyle. It is also possible the difference between the 
apostles’ exhortations may be due to cultural context: Peter, rather than addressing 
Greece proper (as Paul), wrote to Christians in Asia Minor, who may have had 


different social mores and sensibilities. 


It is clear from both Paul and Peter’s passages that values were of normative 
force5”5 and were to be expressed appropriately in the culture, not that the apostles 
were forbidding certain materials or arrangements simply (a mark of demonic 
doctrine, 1 Tim. 4:1-5). Hence today reasonable and modest gold earrings, pearl 


jewelry and hair braids, where they are not commonly abused to excess, 


572 Per the ecclesiastical texts, contra the critical texts which place an “and” between broidered hair 
and gold in 1 Tim. 2:9. 

573 Blass & Debrunner, Greek Grammar, 442-43.16; c.f. Hurley, “Did Paul Require Veils,” 199-200, 
though he follows the critical texts. 

574 Hurley: “The custom in view was that of the courtesans, the dancing girls, who did their hair in 
eleven to twenty-one long braids and put a teardrop or circular gold bangle every inch or so for the length 
of the braids. The result was a striking screen of gold which shimmered as they moved.” “Did Paul Require 
Veils?” 200, citing the fuller account in Neil, Everyday Life, 197-202. See the picture before p. 197. 

575 Paul: “women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety... But 
(which becometh women professing godliness) with good works” (1 Tim. 2:9-10). Peter: “your chaste 
conversation coupled with fear. Whose adorning let it not be that outward adorning... But let it be the 
hidden man of the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price. For after this manner in the old time the holy women also, who 
trusted in God, adorned themselves, being in subjection unto their own husbands” (1 Pet. 3:2-5). 
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worldliness, pride and ostentation or have lewd associations, may be appropriate 
to reverent and sober women with good works professing godliness and 
worshipping the Lord (1 Tim. 2:9-10). 


That women’s apparel and headgear in worship may have a degree of elegance or 
beauty must be allowed, not only by natural law, but as it is seen in Ex 28:40 (for 
men) and other Scriptures above, though the extent may vary and be cultural. 
Paul’s prohibition of excess (1 Tim. 2:9) assumes it appropriate for women to be 
modestly adorned in worship, as the verse states. Salmasius distinguished an 
approved and proper cultivated beauty (ornatus)°”° in women’s hair in worship 
from that which is excessive, provocative, lascivious and enticing, women being 


on a hunt for men.°”” 


+ te et e F 


The four considerations above are not escapes. The objection that the hair itself is the 
womans glory and therefore must be materially covered is simplistic, abstracted from 
the nuances of the Scriptural and real-world context and misses its target: (1) Paul may 
really have been speaking of the private sphere in vv. 14-15, (2) that “glory” is being used 
with a different nuance in v. 15 than in v. 7 cannot be ruled out, (3) the qualification that, 
her hair is given her for a modest covering is how her hair is a glory to her, is express, 
and (4) this is consistent with women’s non-veiled, worship hairstyle being called modest 
in 1 Tim. 2:9. All the while, these women, the glory of men (v. 7), must have been 
considered covered (as will be seen further). The statement of a pro-veiling writer, “To 
cover this glory of woman would necessitate that something be worn on top of the hair 


itself,”578 is false. 


Having completed our introductory, lexical and main exegetical discussions 
showing that the hair-bun view of 1 Cor. 11 is possible, and there are substantial reasons 
for it, we turn now to the best part, showing the historical evidence, with more pictures 
than you likely desire to look through, for the predominance of women publicly wearing 


hair-buns honorably. First female head-coverings in the local context of Corinth will be 


576 Logeion, ornatus. 

577 Salmasius, 8 mid. 

578 McDaniel, “Why do Some Women Cover their Heads?” 
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investigated, then that of the Greco-Roman culture more broadly, then the Jewish practice 
and finally the apostolic exhortations about women’s hair in 1 Tim. 2:9 and 1 Pet. 3:3 will 
be looked at again with more light. After that a section on the meaning and reasons for 
deviation will help us in understanding Paul’s ordinance further before Part I's 


arguments are drawn together with conclusive force in the Final Arguments. 
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5. History, with Pictures 


Corinthian Women Civilly Covered their Heads 
with Hair-Buns, Less frequently with Veils 


While countless literary and archaeological studies have surveyed the broad 
evidence (which is not always representative) of men and women’s hair-styles in the 
geographically vast, Greco-Roman culture extending over centuries, sometimes coming 
to conclusions at variance with each other, yet only one archaeological study to-date, it 
appears, has investigated the most pertinent, narrow, pictorial evidence from first- 
century Corinth itself with respect to 1 Cor. 11.57 In 1988, Cynthia L. Thompson 
published a study of men and women’s hairstyles in ancient Corinth, with a selection of 
pictures, surveying marble statues, miniature clay statuettes and coins from the museum 
of the Corinth excavations, which had been unearthed during the previous 90 years. The 


artifacts range from the late, first century BC to the mid-second century AD. 


The artifacts tend to reflect the public dress of women (says Thompson). None 
have loose, long hair. Fourteen of the sixteen 
images (right and below), which Thompson 
gives detailed background to and 
descriptions of, are of women with various, 
usually decorated and beautiful, hair-buns, 
or chignons. The hairstyles often included 
braided or twisted hair, coils of braids, pins 
(usually within the coiffure so as to be 
invisible) and various implements helping to 
hold up the hair, or were for ornamentation, 
or both. Artificial implements and 
decorations included bands of cloth, fillets 
(cloth headbands),58° streamers and/or a 


stephane (an arc of metal helping to hold the 


hair, higher in the middle, running over the 


579 Cynthia L. Thompson, ” Hairstyles, Head-Coverings, & St. Paul: Portraits from Roman Corinth” 
The Biblical Archaeologist, vol. 51, no. 2 (June, 1988) 99-115. A runner up is D. Gill, “Importance of Roman 
Portraiture,” 245-60. 
580 Laurentius considered women’s coverings in 1 Cor. 11 to include a vitta, headband; 410 mid. 
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head and behind both ears). From other evidence it is clear that infrequently some of the 


pulled-back hairstyles had a single braid,°*! or few braids or locks hanging down the 
back. 


581 ed. Freedman, Anchor Bible Dictionary, 237. 
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Only the woman to the right wore a veil. She was likely Livia (59 
BC-AD 29), Emperor Augustus Caesar’s wife. Thompson says, in 
contrast to the first century, “women in late antiquity [4th-6th | | 
centuries AD] are shown much more frequently wearing head- 
coverings such as Livia’s veil.”°8? Other images of Livia show her 


without a veil, one in an explicitly public context.58 


Only the woman on the left wore a material 
head-cap. Thompson says the artifact dates from the second century 
and that she was probably a peasant, household servant, or 
“nurse.” Thus she would have had reason, both by her work and out 
of modesty to her superiors, to materially protect her hair and cover 
it from view. Thompson concludes from her survey (from more 


evidence than what is pictured): 


“The artifacts from Corinth that portray women suggest that Paul’s advice that 
women wear their hair long was in harmony with Greco-Roman customs... Paul 
also represented Greco-Roman conventions when he suggested that women’s long 
hair be a ‘wrapping’ (peribolaion; 1 Corinthians 11:15)—that is, fastened up, as 
contrasted to being allowed to flow unimpeded around the shoulders... women 


seem to have let down their hair publicly only on special occasions, such as 


582 Thompson, “Hairstyles,” 112. 
583 eds. Fantham et al., Women in the Classical World, 308-9, 314. Further women royalty in Paul's 
time are shown unveiled: [bid., 311, 316. 
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mourning,>*4 some Greek wedding ceremonies,>*° or [in some] religious rites [of 
pagans]... 

Because most of the women’s portraits presented here portray women with 
uncovered [unveiled] heads, one may infer that bareheadedness [not wearing a 
veil] in itself was not a sign of a socially disapproved lifestyle. These women 


certainly wished to be seen as respectable... a veil was a possible choice but not a 


requirement.” 


Another scholar, citing further evidence, says, “Public marble portraits of women at 
Corinth, presumably members of wealthy and prestigious families are most frequently 


shown bare-headed [unveiled ].”586 


Many more pictures are found in an older work which published the results of 
Corinthian excavations from 1896-1923.587 The artifacts, described in detail in the work, 


range in date from Greece’s classical era (5t* to 4» centuries BC) through the 34 century 


after Christ. Here are the images of women’s heads: 


584 Roman men covered their heads in mourning while the Roman women let their hair down. The 
Greek custom was for men to let their hair grow long and women to cut it off: Plutarch, Roman Questions, 
#14, 

585 Where the intimate beauty was being confirmed and celebrated in the context of first being 
joined in marriage. This was the custom at Jewish weddings in the Talmudic era as well: Krauss, “Jewish 
Rite,” 156. 

586 D. Gill, “Importance of Roman Portraiture,” 251. 

587 Franklin P. Johnson, Corinth: Results of Excavations... Volume IX, Sculpture, 1896-1923 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1931). The pictures are from pp. 40-41, 42, 47, 70, 86- 
87, 103, 104-5, 106, 110, 133. 
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The Broader 


Greco-Roman Context 


This Corinthian evidence fits in generally with, and is confirmed by the larger 
Greco-Roman context. Corinth, on Greek soil, was a Roman colony, partaking of both 


cultures.5°§ Below are helpful collages of ancient Greek and Roman hairstyles.>°° 


588 On this tension: Witherington, III, Conflict & ledges) in Corinth: a Soo A eted mete 
on 1 & 2 Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995) 5-19; D. Gill, “Importance ure,” 245, 
258-60; eds. S. Friesen, D. Schowalter & J. Walters, Corinth in Context: Caabees cuidia t on Religion & 
Society (Leiden: Brill, 2010) 13-150. Thiselton: “We refer to the huge preponderance of Latin inscriptions 
over Greek at Corinth in Paul’s Day... the main social norms to which Corinthian ei alesis were 
those of Rome rather than Greece. ” 801. For the opposite emphasis: Marcin N. Pawlak, ‘ nt 
BC: Ethnical & C s, Pleat, vol. 20 (2013) 143-62. 
589 R. Turner Wilcox, The Mode in Hats & Headdress: a Historical Survey with 198 Plates (Charles 
Scribner’s, 1946) 17 & 24. The only image showing long let down hair, yet in a braid, in the upper left, 
depicts a style from 2000 BC. Before the mid-5'h century BC, during the Greco-Persian wars and before, 
Greek men and women tended to have long hair, women wearing it let down. Afterwards men wore short 
hair and women bound their long hair up. Ethel Abrahams, Greek Dress: a Study of the Costume Worn in 
Ancient Greece from Pre-Hellenic times to the Hellenistic Age (London: Murray, 1908) 107-10. 
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Another work provides representations of Greek women’s hairstyles from 500 BC to 100 
AD:5% 


Ancient Greek and Roman costumes for men and women have been depicted thus:5?! 


590 Richard Corson, Fashions in Hair: the First Five Thousand Years (NY: Hillary House, 1971) 54-69 
& 73-88. 
591 John Peacock, The Chronicle of Western Fashion: from Ancient Times to the Present Day (NY: Abrams, 
1991) 16, 21-22. 
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ANCIENT GREECE c. 300-150 Bc 
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These modern depictions reflect the archaeological evidence, as may be seen from 


browsing sculpture busts of women in Asia Minor from 133 BC to 565 AD:9% 


Plates 7, 8, 11, 12, 22, 26, 28-29, 30-31, 33, 34, 36, 44, 51, 52, 56, 59, 64, 66, 68- 
69, 70-71, 74, 81, 82-83, 89, 91, 95, 96-97, 98-99, 100, 111, 115, 116-17, 118, 123, 124, 
127, 129, 133, 134, 136, 142, 144, 148-49, 150, 154-55, 158, 162-63, 167, 170, 172-73. 


Many are unveiled; not a 
single woman has bare, long 


let-down hair. 


The collage to the right 
shows a selection of hairstyles 
of imperial women as 
publicly distributed on coins 
from 40 BC to 138 AD) 
hairstyles that were very 
influential on what the 
populace chose to imitate, 
though hair choice was by no 
means limited to these 
examples. Paul’s time frame 
is section three. As these 
women were portrayed 
honorably before all to see, it 
is not reasonable to think the 
images reflect merely private 


decorum. Browse collections 


46 Hairstyles of the first and second centuries. | 40 BC — AD 14; 2 AD 14 ~- 37,3 AD 38 ~ 64; 
4 AD 64 - 8; 5 AD 80 ~ 98; 6-8 AD 98 — 138. 


52 Jale Inan & Elisabeth Rosenbaum, Roman & Early Byzantine Portrait Sculpture in Asia 
Minor (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1966); plates begin on p. 244. 
58 Croom, Roman Clothing, ch. 4,““Women’s Clothing,” “Hairstyles & Hats.” See the qualifications 


to this collage in the same section. 
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of Greek and Roman coins®* and you will find all the women have bound-up hair; 


infrequently are they veiled. 


For the latest scholarship, look through the archaeological images on pages 296- 
366 of Elizabeth Smith’s 2022 dissertation, Capite coperto / aperto [Head 
covered/uncovered] in Context: Selected Depictions of Female Head Covering on 
Statuary & in Relief Sculptures... from the Roman World between the 1st Century B.C.E. 
& 4th Century C.E (Sydney: Macquarie University, 2022).59 For many more 
archaeological images and collages of women’s hairdressings with textual analyses, all in 
consistency with the above, see ‘On Ancient Greek Culture’, ‘On Roman Culture’ and ‘On 
the 1st Century & Corinth’ at ‘History of Head Coverings’ (RBO). This general knowledge 
of Greco-Roman hairstyles has been well-known in academic scholarship for at least a 


few hundred years,°”° even if it is new to churches. 


594 A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek Coins Selected from the Cabinet of Clarence S. Bement (NY: American 
Numismatic Society, 1921) plates; The Weber Collection; Greek Coins (London: Spink, 1922) plates; Charles 
Seltman, Greek Coins: a History of Metallic Currency and Coinage (London: Methuen, 1933) plates; Greek Coins: 
1950 to 1963 (Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 1964) plates; Kenneth Jenkins, Coins of Greek Sicily (London: 
British Museum Publications, 1976) passim; G.K. Jenkins, Ancient Greek Coins, 2"4 ed. (London: Seaby, 1990) 
“Hellenistic Period;” G.F. Hill, A Handbook of Greek & Roman Coins (London: MacMillan, 1899) plates; 
Catalogue of Roman & Greek Coins: the Property of a Well-Known Collector (London: Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge, 1921) plates; Stack’s, Catalogue of the Collection of John L. Balderston HI, Ancient Greek & Roman Coins 
to be Sold (NY: Stack’s, 1948) pictures; Harold Mattingly, Roman Coins from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the 
Western Empire (London: Methuen, 1928) plates; Roman Coins: the Gilbert Steinberg Collection (Zurich: 
Numismatica Ars Classica, 1994) plates; The Greater New York Numismatic Convention Sale: the Frederick S. 
Knobloch Collection of Roman Imperial Coins (NY: Stack’s, 1980) pictures; Jim Brown, An Auction of a 
Distinguished Collection of Roman Bronze Coins (DNW Auctions, 2017) pictures. 

5% For a listing of literary evidence documenting women veiling outside the home in the broader 
context, see Finney, ” Honour, Head-coverings & Headship,” 35-36, yet note his qualifications. Also confer 
Hurley’s very pertinent example and caution that ancient writers not infrequently colored their 
descriptions of society by their ideals, rather than accurately reflecting the societal balance: Man & Woman, 
254-56. In this respect archaeological images, rightly contextualized, may be more of an accurate snapshot 
of ancient societal practices than some literary accounts of ancient authors. Massey uses a text of Lucian (t 
after 180), evidencing that a woman not being materially veiled was less modest than if she were, to support 
“that art may not be a reliable guide for interpreting daily life in ancient Greece;” “Meaning of 
KatakaAdvrt,” 518. However, Lucian was Syrian, women tending to fully veil more in that culture; see 
footnote 352 near the end. Massey’s three cited sources give fuller scholarly context to the literary versus 
visual debate. Given that veiling in many cases in the first century Corinthian context was optional: why 
did some women choose to veil at times and not at others. There are many answers: personal modesty, 
fashion, preference, context, etc. “They often covered their head with a veil, scarf, or shawl outdoors to 
protect their hairstyle.” Richard Thames, Ancient Roman Children (Chicago: Heinemann Library, 2003) 33. 
For the most nuanced analysis, see E. Smith, Capite coperto/aperto. 

5% “Long hair, perhaps similarly done up, certainly, often plaited, was used by the Greek females; 
thus very commonly they appeared in public.” McClintock & Strong, Cyclopedia (1867-1887), “Veil.” An 
older, standard French dictionary of Roman and Greek antiquities from 1873 pictures costumes and 
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The Jewish Practice 


A Jewish colony®”” and synagogue” existed at Corinth. There is little doubt that 
Jews composed a minority of the Corinthian churches.°°? What was the Jewish practice 
regarding women’s hair? Commentators often assume from surface level (but 
ambiguous) Talmudic evidence (which may have its roots in Paul’s era) that Jewish 
women practiced differently from the Romans and Greeks, always going about in public 
veiled. The most detailed and documented article this author has come across on the 
topic, from an expert, after instancing numerous examples of women having their hair 


let down, summarizes: 


“Having observed the extent to which the Jewish lady of Talmudic Times would 
cultivate a sumptuous head dress, I reached this conclusion: “The extraordinary 
care bestowed upon hair dressing reveals that Jewish women did not go about 
with [materially] covered heads.6 This is substantiated by information from 
various sources, and there exists no conclusive evidence to the contrary. The 
numerous indications that women, like men, would wrap WY the head for 
mourning show that, with women, bareheadedness [being unveiled] was the 


rule...’”601 


Hermann Strack and Paul Billerbeck, two noted scholars of Jewish background to the 


hairstyles of men and women throughout it in consistency with the above. For a sampling: pp. 
9, 10, 22, 30, 35, 36, 48, 55, 58, 61, 69, 81, 82, 97, 102-3... 276, 286-87, 291, 301, 330, 332-33, 335; Anthony 
Rich, Dictionnaire des Antiquites Romaines et Grecques, accompagne de 2,000 Gravures (Paris: Firmin Didot, 
1873). 

57 For more on this: Ralph P. Martin, 2 Corinthians in Word Biblical Commentary (Waco, TX: Word 
Books, 1986), xxix-xxxi. 

598 James Wiseman, “Corinth & Rome I: 228 B.C.-A.D. 267,” ANRW 2:7:1 (1979), plate 5, no. 8. 

599 1 Cor. 7:18-19; see also Jews mentioned in 1 Cor. 1:22-24; 9:20; 10:32; 12:13. “Churches” is used 
here as it is clear there were many assemblies of Christians at Corinth, in consistency with Presbyterianism. 
Paul said to the Corinthians, “Let your women keep silence in the churches” (1 Cor. 14:34). See Rutherford, 
Due Right of Presbyteries, pt. 1, ch. 10, section 10, “The Doctrine of the Presbyterial Churches of Jerusalem, 
Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch, Vindicated,” pp. 459-70; Peter van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia (1698) 
tome 2, bk. 7, ch. 2, SXXVI, pp. 793-94 (§XXV in the RHB English edition); Thomas Smyth, An Ecclesiastical 
Catechism of the Presbyterian Church (Boston: Crocker, 1841) 68-74. 

600 His reasoning is that veiling would cover over the “extraordinary care bestowed upon hair 
dressing,” making it of much less value. This is confirmed by our Mishnah section above. 

601 Krauss, “Jewish Rite,” 159-60; Vincent concurred: Word Studies, 247. 
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New Testament, agreed with him. After providing “a vast amount of material” on the 


subject, they concluded: 


“Our sources do not specify in what way or by what means the head and the face 
would be covered... This silence forces us to conclude that no particular means 
were employed for covering the head and veiling the face but that both obtained, 
as a matter of course, whenever a woman would appear in the hair dress 


customary at that time.” 


Oepke summarizes two scholars: “veiling was not always the custom in Israel and... 
there was no compulsion even in New Testament times.” Strack and Billerbeck went 


on: 


“According to the Jewish view, the covering of the woman’s head consists in a well 
arranged hair dress, and her veiling is achieved by means of the bands, the bows, 


and the 753 [“inverted” hair], dangling over her face.”64 


The Apostolic Exhortations about Women’s Hair: 
1 Tim. 2:9, 1 Pet. 3:3 


This historical evidence gives new meaning to the apostles’ exhortations to how 
Christian women were to dress their hair, both in everyday life and for gathering in 
worship. Peter and Paul in the following verses do not mention veils (which would have 


for the most part covered over such hair decorations), or wearing long hair loose, but 


602 Translated in [bid., 160. See Mishnah, Shabbat 6.6. Isaksson: “The women were to have long 


hair. As soon as a woman went outside the home, she had to have her head covered 10137 WX. This was 
done by plaiting the hair and putting it up with the aid of a kerchief, head band and hair net.” Marriage & 
Ministry, 163. Oepke: “Yet, though the custom [i.e., of wearing a veil] was applied with particular 
stringency by the Jews, it was oriental rather than distinctively Jewish. The home city of Paul, i.e., Tarsus, 
is the frontier. Evidence of the veil in Tarsus is provided by Dio Chrys. Or., 33, 46 and coins bearing the 
image of Tyche of Tarsus. There are exceptions. But Tarsus is stricter than the rest of Asia Minor. In 
general one may say that etiquette as regards the veil becomes stricter the more one moves east.” TDNT 
3.562-63. 

603 TDNT 3.562 fn 4: I. Benzinger, Hbr. Archaologie (1926), 85 and S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaologie, 
1 (1910), 189. 

604 [bid. Babylonian Talmud, Nedarim 30b.7 uses the relevant Biblical phrase in stating: “But 
women’s heads are always covered,” likely, from the context, speaking of veiling, but this is of a late date 
from the Babylonian context and can by no means be assumed to be reflective of all times, places and 
contexts; and earlier evidence contradicts it. 
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evidently refer to the way many women lavishly decorated their hair-buns. In these 
verses Peter wrote to Christians spread throughout Asia Minor about daily life (perhaps 
in AD 62-64) and Paul wrote to Timothy (likely from Ephesus” in AD 64-65) regarding 
Christian assemblies for worship (1 Tim. 2:1, 8, 12): 


1 Pet. 3:3 “Likewise, ye wives... whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of 
apparel;” 


1 Tim. 2:9-10 “In like manner also, that women adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not with broided hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly array; But (which becometh women professing 
godliness) with good works.” 


The last injunction in the New Testament on the subject, 1 Tim. 2, regarding acceptable 
womer’s hairstyles for worship, was very similar to Peter’s injunction for women’s hair 


in ordinary life. 


Paul here does not confirm any ordinance of a cloth hair-covering for women in 
the assemblies, but rather appears to enlarge upon what he had previously established 
for the Corinthians and “all the churches” from ten or twelve years previous (and the 
ordinance can’t be thought to have changed in that time). He had told them at that time 
to cover their heads as their long hair is for a wrap-around covering. Now, from the 
silence, it appears Christian women were covering their heads in worship, as Paul does 
not complain about the lack of this, or any scandal arising from it, but he further directs 
that they ought not to lavishly decorate their done-up hair (as was so common in society), 
this becoming®’” women professing godliness. This of course was needless if they ought 


to just put a veil on. 


Peter clearly includes in “adorning” that “outward adorning” of hair and 
“wearing” of gold around it. Likewise, Paul’s “apparel” may mean “dress” generally, 


and his “adorn” means “to order” and “arrange,”®® inclusive of referring to “braids.” 


605 1 Tim. 1:3, 18; 3:14-15 

606 Seneca (65) gave a similar description of feminine modesty (c. 41-49): To Helvia, 16.3-5. A law 
(92-91 BC) enforced a comparable modest practice in Andania, near Corinth, for the cult of Demeter; 
Winter, Appearance of New Women, 86-87. 

607 Note the language of modesty and decorum, which things must nearly always be socially 
contextualized. 

608 Logeion, KaTaOTOAN. 

609 Logeion, KOOpEeo. 
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Hence it is clear the adornment Paul speaks of includes hairstyle. Paul says this adorning, 
including the hair, is to be (1) “modest” with (2) “shamefacedness,” and is to be (3) 
“pecoming.” The last three terms may be translated (1) honest, orderly, decently, as 
befits, (2) reverence, respect, sense of honor, dignity, majesty, and (3) fitting, seemly, 
propriety, and suiting.*!9 It is very clear that women’s bound-up hair, alone, without a 
veil, was not only not immodest or dishonorable (1 Cor. 11:5), but was honorable, 
“comely” (v. 13) and “a glory to her: for her hair is given her for a covering” (v. 15). 
Women’s bound-up hair with no veil, according to Paul and Peter, fulfilled all that was 


lacking in a woman’s head not being covered. 


610 Logeion, KOop 0G; aidac; NpEena. 
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6. Deviating Women 
What Deviating Meant 


Examining what deviating from public decorum meant will help clarify the 
meaning of women covering, especially in light of some interpreters using historical, 
deviant practices as a nearly exclusive key to Paul’s meaning. As evidence of women 
going about publicly with long, loose hair, apart from very specific, special occasions, 
was fare, it is very improbable that the Corinthian deviators did this out of ease or 
laziness: they were making a statement.°"' This is confirmed by Paul addressing the 
issue, not as something to be shrugged off or lightly mentioned, but as dishonorable (1 
Cor. 11:5), something he thought fitting to oppose and prohibit in all the churches from 


Scriptural principles. 


Marital Insubordination & Single Women 


Some have thought women being uncovered in the assemblies conveyed 
insubordination or unfaithfulness to one’s husband (v. 3). Thus Paul would be saying 
in vv. 5-6: “If you don’t desire to show respect, faithfulness and subjection to your 
husband by having this symbol of authority over your head (v. 10), then perhaps we 
should go all the way and shave you as an adulteress, if that is what you want?” While 
the meaning of disrespect to one’s husband in not wearing a hair-bun could hardly have 
been absent,°!2 yet it certainly was not the exclusive association. Single adult women and 
widows also nearly universally wore at least hair-buns in public, and as Paul’s 


instructions to the Church at Corinth were universal (at least to adults),°!3 so Paul’s 


611 It is possible the women had their hair up initially, but let it down for praying and prophesying, 
taking to themselves a higher position, as equal with men. “It was the part of female attire which could 
most readily be made the symbol of a change in the views of women regarding their own position.” Marcus 
Dods, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 2™4 ed. in ed. W. Robertson Nicoll, The Expositor’s Bible (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1890) 247. 

612 The suspected, Jewish adulteress was to have her head uncovered, or hair let down, by the priest 
(Num. 5:18). This ordinance appears to have continued in Philo’s time: The Special Laws, III.56, 60; this is 
the interpretation of Erwin Goodenough, An Introduction to Philo Judaeus (Lanham, MD: University Press 
of America, 1986) 43-44. 

613 While children’s hairstyles imitated those of adults at times (as in the picture below), the customs 
for each were often different. See footnote 683. Olson: “I have been able to find no artistic representations 
of young girls with their hair bound in fillets... generally the hairstyles of young girls in Roman art tend to 
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exhortations likely included these women.  Paul’s 
arguments go beyond those of husband and wife to 
speaking of men and women generically by creation (vv. 
7-9, 11-15).14 


To give an example, if a single woman wore 
uncovered short hair in the assembly, looking 
mannish,°!5 that would offend not only husbands, but 


everyone, just as it generally would have in common 


society. Paul may very well have had women’s short 


hair in view in his exhortations in that (1) such was 


Roman girls playing, 3rd century. 


present in society (amongst lesbians and some pagan, Chiaramonti Museum. 

temple prostitutes), (2) as he expects men to have short hair (v. 14) and (3) v. 15 says, “But 
if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her.” If a single woman, not just matrons, went 
without her hair-up in public, this too would be a dishonorable offense. Further, the veil 
was often emblematic of the matron of the family in Roman culture; yet there is not a 


small amount of evidence that such wives and matrons, in various contexts, went about 


be simpler than their older counterparts’... there is no one hairstyle common to all young girls in the visual 
evidence, no matter what time period one is considering.” “Appearance of the Young Roman Girl,” 145- 
46. “...the young girl had left her hair uncovered when she went outdoors. During the subsequent stages 
of her life she would veil her head in public.” Judith Sebesta, “Symbolism in the Costume of the Roman 
Woman’ in eds. Judith Sebesta & Larissa Bonfante, The World of Roman Costume (Madison, WI: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 2001) 47-48; “hairstyle deemed acceptable for preadolescent girls, such as long hair 
cascading loosely onto the back...” Bartman, “Roman Female Adornment,” 5; Wilson, Sentences of Pseudo- 
Phocylides, 208; Plutarch, Moralia, “Sayings of Spartans,” 232 C; Tertullian (tf c. 220): “it behoves our virgins 
to be veiled from the time that they have passed the turning-point of their age...” On the Veiling of Virgins, 
ch. 1 in ANF 4.27; Smith & Anthon, 293 rt col bot; Thames on Greek children: “Both girls and boys let their 
hair grow long but often braided it to keep it out of the way.” Ancient Greek Children (Oxford: Heinemann 
Library, 2002), 15; Murphy-O’Connor, Keys to First Corinthians, 145; Olson, Roman Woman, 17-20; Tulloch, 
“Visual Representations of Children & Ritual in the Early Roman Empire,” Studies in Religion (2012) 5. 
Pictures: Thomas Wiedemann, Adults & Children in the Roman Empire (Yale University Press, 1989) 116-17. 
Wettstein gives Talmudic evidence that Jewish children always had uncovered heads; Novum Testamentum, 
145, lt col bot. 

614 Beza: “Yet Paul, notwithstanding, by this doctrine comprehends those who are virgins also, as 
he gives general reasons.” 150, lt col, 44-46; Musculus, 383.B; Laurentius, 409 top. Ferguson narrates the 
debate between Tertullian, who argued virgins (as distinguished from married women) were subject to 
Paul's ordinance, and the unveiled virgins in his church in Carthage, Africa who argued the opposite. Note 
that both groups assumed Paul spoke of veiling; “Veils & Virgins,” 224. 

615 R. B. Hays quotes a Hellenistic Jewish source to a similar effect in First Corinthians (Louisville, 
KY: John Knox, 1997) 184; Conzelmann, 186 fn. 48. 
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publicly without a veil with no dishonor.®!¢ This supports the Corinthian head-covering 
not being limited to a veil, and that the translation of “man” and “woman” throughout 1 


Cor. 11 is correct, contra some who translate it as “husband” and “wife.”®!7 


Sensuality 


Payne’s important article opens, as others have, quoting Oxford professor, G.B. 
Caird, “It can hardly be said that the passage has yet surrendered its secret.”°!8 That 
secret, it is argued, hardly discernible from the text, was that loose-flowing, long, 
unkempt hair could bear connotations of sensual sexuality,®!? disorder and rebellion,®° 
often connected with pagan, priestess prostitutes. One of the most infamous Greek gods 
was Bacchus, or Dionysus, often pictured as a hermaphrodite. His/her celebrants were 
marked by their wild and dissolute, nighttime, Bacchanalian revelries and orgies. Payne 


informs: 


616 D. Gill, “Importance of Roman Portraiture,” 253-54; “The absence of head coverings [veils] 
within multiple portrayals of married women is instructive... [yumerous statues] all represent married 
women with uncovered heads. Therefore, in these instances, a head covering was not used to communicate 
marital status.” Smith, Capite coperto/aperto, 253; “As was demonstrated in Ovid Ars Am. 1.31-32, the vittae 
[headbands] were also considered to be signifiers of matronly virtue... The vittae were worn by brides, 
Vestal virgins, matronae [matrons] and matres familiarum [mothers of families]... when a character in 
Plautine comedy needs to be disguised as a matron it is suggested that she be dressed 'in the manner of 
matrons, with her hair arranged, and tresses and vittae and let her pretend to be your wife’... (Mil. 796).” 
Matthews, Conspicuous Concealment, 63; Winter, 84; see also footnote 352. 

617 Thiselton confirms; 822. Commentators often seek to limit the sense to husband and wife upon 
the supposition that a woman is not subject to simply any man, yet this is an insufficient view of ethics. 
Women, even unmarried ones, are weaker vessels (1 Pet. 3:7) than men by nature. It is a law of nature, by 
the will of God, that the stronger are to care for and serve (to some extent) the weaker, and that the weaker 
ought to receive the leadership of the stronger in what is good (RBO). This is why there was a proper, non- 
symmetrical decorum between Isaac’s servant and Rebekah (Gen. 24), Jacob and Rachel when they met 
(Gen. 29), David and Abigail when she was another man’s wife (1 Sam. 25), and it is why Paul tells Timothy 
to honor younger women as sisters, as well as to honor widows (1 Tim. 3:2-3). The sinful reversal of this 
is seen in Amnon forcing his sister Tamar (2 Sam. 13) and the Pharisees taking advantage of widows (Mt. 
23). Single women, by the God wrought tendency of nature, will be subject to a majority of male civil 
officials, soldiery, and powerful economic and social leaders, to whom honor is due, and to whom the 
removing of the woman’s hair-bun would have been offensive. Paul states, not that the wife was made 
from the husband, but that the woman, in Gen. 2, was made from the man (1 Cor. 11:8). 

618 Payne, “Wild Hair,” 9. 

619 So Haymo, PL 117.567; Hyperius, 275-76. 

620 Two instances of witches having flowing hair are given in Frank Granger, The Worship of the 
Romans (London: Methuen, 1895) 169. 
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“In the Dionysiac cult, whose influence was pervasive in Corinth,®?! including the 
presence of a prominent temple, it was customary for women to let down their 


hair to ‘prophesy’ and engage in all sorts of sexual debauchery.” 62 


Paul clearly had concern about this influence, Payne notes:6° 


“First Corinthians 10:7-8 warns against ‘pagan revelry’ and ‘sexual immorality’ 
that, like the practices in seventeen passages in 1 Corinthians (5:1-2, 9- 
10; 6:9; 8:10; 9:1, 19; 10:7-8, 21, 25-28; 11:4-9, 13-14, 21-22; 12:2; 14:2-4, 5- 

17, 23, 26-33), reflect the Dionysiac cult.” 64 


More considerations will be surveyed before a conclusion about this is reached. 


v. 10, Ministers & Messengers 


Verse 10 sheds more light on the significance of women deviating: “For this cause 
ought the woman to have power on her head because of the angelous,” literally 


messengers. The term was understood by numerous of the early and medieval 


621 On the presence and influence of the Dionysiac cult at Corinth, see Pausanias (f c. 
180), Description of Greece, bk. 2, 2.6-7, 7.5-6, 11.3, 8, 13.7. 

622 Payne, “Wild Hair,” 10, citing: “E.g., Euripides, Bacchae, 695; Nonnus, Dionysiaca, 45.47-48; 
Plutarch, Moralia, 249.E-F; Livy 39.15.9. Cf. the citations from the primary literature by Raymond F. 
Collins, First Corinthians, SP (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1999) 397-401.” Erasmus: “which should 
in secret places peradventure for her husband’s pleasure, be open headed...” Paraphrase, xxx. 

623 So Heidegger who took the Church-covering to be material; v. 6: “It is very right to shear her, 
because of her uncut and profuse hair; not having it covered and tied back does not become feminine honor, 
but raving Bacchus. ‘But if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered.’ There not 
being something else above than a symbol of a covering, as nourished hair, not profuse, but being covered 
and tied back.” Analysis exegetica, 99 mid. 

624 Payne, “Wild Hair,” 11. Corinth had been known as a “sex-obsessed” city due to the cult of 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love, having 1,000 prostitutes freely roaming the streets. However the locale 
was largely destroyed in 146 BC, and the Roman shrine in the rebuilt city was much more modest. D. Gill, 
“Importance of Roman Portraiture,” 251-52; Strabo, Geography, 8.6.20 & 21. 

625 Logeion, tyyeAos. 
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Church,°6 and historic reformed writers®” as minsters (there was more than one at 
Corinth, 1 Cor. 12:28; 14:29-32), they having a height of dignity as ambassadors of Christ 
(2 Cor. 5:20) above husbands. Persons are often skeptical of this interpretation until they 
see the Scripture evidences for it: Lev. 27:2, 8 with Eccl. 5:1-6; Hag. 1:13; Mal. 2:7; 3:1; Lk. 
7:27; 9:51-54; 1 Cor. 13:1-2; Rev. 1:20; 2:1, 8, 12,18. If uncovered prophetesses were 
leading worship, Paul advising them not to offend the ministers would be especially 
pertinent. Though ministers are nearly as universal in Christian worship assemblies as 
angels are, yet will persons claim that the absence of women’s head coverings always 
offends ministers? Rather, ministers may be justly offended at many local and cultural 


indecencies, as the angels. 


Besides other interpretations,°*8 angelous may also signify private attendants of 
Christians of means acting as messengers (2 Kings 5:10; Mt. 8:9; 21:1; Lk. 7:3, 6, 10, 24; 
9:52; Jn. 1:24; Acts 9:38; 10:7-9, 17, 21; 11:11, 13; 2 Cor. 7:6), messengers of churches or 
the apostles (Prov. 25:13; Mt. 11:2; Lk. 7:19-20; 9:52; Jn. 1:19, 22; Acts 8:14; 11:22, 30; 13:15; 
15:27, 30; 16:4; 19:22; 20:17; Rom: 16:1-2; 2: Cor. 12:17; Eph. 6:21-22; Phil. 2:25;4:16, 18; Col. 
4:7-8; 1 Thess. 3:2; 1 Tim. 1:3; 2 Tim. 4:11-12; Titus 1:5)®° or surveilling civil authorities 
(Mt. 22:16; Mk. 6:17; 12:13; Jn. 7:32; Acts 5:21; 16:35-36; 19:31; 23:30; 24:24).61 Such 
messengers, possibly foreigners, coming and going from different localities could have 
been easily offended or might not portray the scene to their superiors in the best possible 
light. 


626 Clement of Alexandria, per Theophylact, Enarrationes, 97.b; Ambrosiaster, Commentaries on 
Romans & 1-2 Corinthians, ed. Gerald Bray (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2009) 172 vv. 8-10; idem, 
Commentaria in epistolas B. Pauli in PL 17.240.D; Rabanus Maurus (856) Expositio in epistolam I ad Corinthios 
in PL 112.101; Bruno (t1101), Expositio in omnes epistolas Pauli in PL 153.181; Anselm, Enarrationes, 164.C- 
165.B; Hugo, 102; Aquinas, Commentary, 1 Cor. 11, vv. 8-16, §§613-14; Gorranus, 244 It col; Denis, 177.10. 

627 Zwingli, 474 top; Pellican, 241.7; Musculus, 392.A-B; Vermigli in Marlorat, 159 v. 10; Aretius, 
334 top; Drusius, Critici Sacri, 7.3011 v. 10; Piscator, 536, 5 observation; Laurentius, 427-28; Salmasius, 
699-701. 

628 “Others, again, understand it to mean pious men (Clem. Alex.), or the Christian prophets (Beza), 
or those presiding in the congregation (Ambrosiaster)...” H.A.W. Meyer, 253-54. 

629 Lightfoot, Exercitations, 238-39. For references in Josephus: Murphy-O’Connor, Once Again, 271 
fn. 18. 

630 Murphy-O’Connor, “1 Corinthians 11:2-16 Once Again,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, vol. 50, 
no. 2 (April, 1988) 271-72. 

631 “Controllers of women,” gunaikonomoi, was a Roman civic office moderating excessive public 
activities of women, including dress: Winter, 85-91. Massey provides more historical evidence, though 
arguing against this interpretation: “Is there a Case for Elite Roman ‘New Women’ Causing Division at 
Corinth?” Revue Biblique, vol. 118, no. 1 (Jan, 2011) 76-93. Massey calls Winter’s view “novel,” yet H.A.W. 
Meyer cites for the reading, “unfriendly spies,” from his era: Heumann, Alethius, Schulz, Morus, Storr, 
Stolz, Rosenmiiller, Flatt, Schrader; 254. 
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Note the offense of the messengers (v. 10) only respects uncovered women, not 
men covering. This confirms Paul was principally addressing women’s decorum in the 
passage, not men’s (as some scholars).°3* As men’s headwear had some frequency in 
society and religion it would likely have been much less attention drawing and offensive 
around the Mediterranean than a woman going without her head covered, especially as 
women covering was not simply a matter of style, but a symbol of being under “power” 


or “authority” (v. 10). 


There is a question, however, why Paul calls the symbol on the woman’s head one 


of “authority” and not “subjection,” as one might expect. Hurley writes: 


“Unlike the English word ‘authority’ exousia is not used in a passive sense, either 
by NT authors or by secular writers.” “Paul uses exousia nine other times in I Cor. 
(7:37; 8:9; 9:4, 5; 6:12 (twice), [9:]18; 15:24). All nine are without question active in 


meaning.” 65 


It is likely the head-covering was a symbol of the woman’s own dignified authority, albeit 


under the man. 4 


There is also significant textual evidence for another translation of the key phrase, 
which is preferred: “For this cause ought the woman to exercise control over her head 
because of the angelous.”®° The woman, rather than having her hair loose, is to bind up 


her hair so as not to offend the messengers. This affirmation of the woman’s 


632 Massey surveys emphases of scholars and lists approvingly David E. Garland’s four reasons 
Paul's principal concern was with women, “ Veiling among Men,” 502, 509-10. 

633 “Veils or the Silence of Women,” 207-8. 

634 For a possible meaning of the covering representing the woman’s own authority see footnote 
216. “...most patristic commentators saw no problem in understanding efovoid in an active sense as 
metonymy for a sign of power over. Chrysostom observes: ‘Being covered is a mark of subjection and 
authority,’ and Theophylact explicitly understands the metonymic sign of power.” Thiselton, 838 citing 
Chrysostom, 1 Cor. Hom., 26:5; Theophylact, ‘Epistulae Primae,’ in Migne 124:697. Marlowe gives another 
interpretation: “Probably because he is using the phrase... ‘a woman should have the éfovoia’ with some 
irony here, in response to the libertine Corinthians who maintained that, in the Lord, women should have 
the éfovoia ‘authority,’ ‘right,’ or ‘permission’ to behave as men, without restriction in matters of dress or 
behavior. The word éfovoia is a catchword of the gnostic-libertine party, and so Paul picks it up and turns 
it against them, as if to say, ‘women should have an éfovo0ia, yes, the éovoia that God has set over them. 
Let them wear the headcovering as a sign of the headship of the man, rather than claim an é€ovoia of their 
own.” “Woman’s Headcovering,” with fn. 14 citing “éfovoia,” ed. Kittel, Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament, 2.570. 

635 See it in: Archibald Robertson & Alfred Plummer, A Critical & Exegetical Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians in The International Critical Commentary (NY: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1911) 232-33; Payne, “Wild Hair,” 13. 
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responsibility to dress her own head is not necessarily egalitarian but was allowed by 
Lightfoot and Mather, and approved by John Gill.°%° 


Conclusion on Deviation: 


Cultural, Gender Distinction 
& Natural Order 


It has been seen that the dishonor of women uncovering in the assembly may not 
be restricted to marital insubordination.” Regarding bacchanalian sensuality, which 
some writers see as the overriding theme, it is possible to make too much of possible 
associations.®8 Paul only says not having one’s hair up is dishonorable, not that it is 
shameful (v. 5, he reserves this for being shaved, v. 6). As connotations are sometimes 
weaker or stronger, questionable or elusive, especially from other persons’ actions in 
different parts of a city, it is not clear how much weight, if any, any given association had. 
Paul’s ordinance was for all “the churches of God” (v. 16), yet not every city had the 
Bacchus cult in it, nor do all of Paul’s letters to the churches significantly reflect this cult’s 
influence. Given Paul’s wide geographical context, the meaning of head-coverings (and 
deviation therefrom) is more likely to be found in a lowest common denominator®? (this 
is a pattern in our interpretations). Last, but not least to be mentioned: If the advice of 
Ovid (t17/18 AD) to women seeking to seduce men is any indicator, long hair then was 
as sensual as any attractive haircut, no more so than in our day. Long, loose hair had 


association with Bacchanalian orgies, but not inherently so. 


66 Lightfoot, Exercitations, 236-37, citing Scriptures; Mather, Biblia Americana, 262-63; J. Gill, 
Commentary, 1 Cor. 11:10; also Richard L. Pratt, Jr., “Hair & Headship, 1 Corinthians 11:2-16,” IIIM Magazine 
Online, vol. 3, no. 50 (Dec. 10-16, 2001); Murphy-O’Connor, Once Again, 271. The authority being the 
woman’s own may reflect a certain understanding in the early Church. A minority variant in the Greek 
New Testament, of the critical texts in contrast to the ecclesiastical text tradition, puts women first in v. 11, 
“Nonetheless, neither is the woman without the man.” 

67 This is confirmed in that uncovered single women in that culture, whether expressing sensuality 
or not, would have offended the angels, ministers and messengers. 

638 Vermigli relates the pagan customs and then prefers Paul’s own Scriptural reasons; Ad 
Corinthios, 150.a.bot. 

639 Ames: “...a received use and ancient custom in those parts: which some through lightness began 
unseemly to transgress.” Reply to Dr. Morton, ch. 3, section 28, 49. 

640 Ovid, Art of Love, bk. 3. 
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Women uncovering did not directly signify insubordination to God just as their 
covering did not directly indicate submission to God: it did not denote this in civil society, 
nor is women’s submission to God explicitly mentioned in v. 3. As will be seen, Roman 
men, along with women, often wore material head-coverings while leading pagan 
religious rites, conveying humility before or submission to those deities. Yet Paul forbids 
men to be covered before the Lord, for man is his “image and glory” (v. 7). If Christian 
men who are subordinate to God are not to wear head-coverings for worship, it is not 
likely head-coverings directly signified women’s submission to God. Nor may female 
head-coverings directly expressing submission to God be derived from v. 13, “Is it comely 
that a woman pray unto God uncovered?” This could only be the case if the verse applied 
to all private contexts by (1) social custom, (2) the law of pure-nature or (3) by a positive, 
religious statute. (1) was not the case historically, and is prohibited by Mt. 15:9;64 (2) and 
(3) are impossible.“? Hence the comeliness of a woman publicly praying covered derives 


not from God per se, but from public decorum. 


If some persons are to wear head-coverings and others not, what accounts for the 
difference? As many orthodox commentators mention on v. 3, the difference is one of 
natural economy: “the head of the woman is the man,” this being the ground for what 
follows. Customary female head-coverings in that culture reflected gender distinction 
and natural economy.®° This is not simply the lowest common denominator, it is what 
Paul assumes, his audience must have understood from the beginning of the passage and 
it is what Paul explicitly argues many times over in vv. 7-9 & 11-15. It is confirmed by 
the phrase, “for this cause” in v. 10, which refers to the previous natural arguments for 
the woman’s subordination in vv. 7-9. Therefore, “ought the woman to exercise power 
over her head” by dressing it with a covering. Hence the meaning of Corinthian head- 
coverings and deviation therefrom was never a mystery, but primarily entailed the 
overturning of gender distinction, roles and natural authority, just as one might derive 


from the plan reading of the text. 


Yet this understanding must be qualified. Luke 7:36-50 records the incident of an 


Israelite woman, “which was a sinner,” washing Jesus’s feet with her hair in front of many 


641 To make a social custom necessary to worshipping God in all circumstances, when that custom 
is not taught by pure-nature or God, nor is necessary to preventing scandal, is to make a man-made positive 
morally binding, and that for God’s worship, contrary to Mt. 15:9. 

642 See our sections above: ’Not from Pure Nature’ and Not a Positive Religious Appointment.’ 

643 For however scholars may nuance the significance of head-coverings in that era, this basic 
underlying assumption, made explicit or not, always remains. 
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people ina home. The woman may have let down her hair to perform this service, 
though, as she was disreputable and possibly a prostitute, it is possible her hair was 
already down. Yet when the Pharisees complain about the spectacle (v. 39), they say 
nothing about her loosened hair or sensuality. When Jesus addresses her action (vv. 44- 
47), He only commends it, especially as it conveyed her love to Him (v. 47). Context is 
key and when Paul addressed the uncovered, Corinthian women, the issue was not 
legitimate or incidental uncovering, head-coverings in-and-of-themselves, or sensuality, 
or even simply lightness, in lightly disregarding a social custom, but the women’s willful 
impudence before societal, natural order,**5 which Paul withstands to their face because 
they were “to be blamed.” (Gal. 2:11) While impudence to natural, societal order is 
equally relevant in Church decorum today, note that in America none of the other 
possible, scandalous associations from Corinth hold, except for a woman looking 


mannish.®46 


Why Women Deviated: 
To be on Par with Men & General Gender Confusion 


One does not understand something well, or possibly at all, unless one 
understands the reasons for it. Why were some women conforming to the deviant 
culture, and why were some women deviating from the acceptable social culture? While 


Paul does not explicitly answer these questions, yet the inquiry will bear profit. 


Christian women were likely elaborately decorating their hair out of personal 


preference for beautifying themselves in light of cultural influences and expectations, 


644 So Macarius (391), Fifty Spiritual Homilies of St. Macarius the Egyptian, ed. A.J. Mason (SPCK, 
1921), homily 12, §17, p. 98. 

645 Numerous of the reformed gave this, an ill-affection, as the fundamental thing Paul was 
prohibiting in the women. 

646 The reason for this is that some practices are more artificial and variable (what one wears, how 
one wears it, etc.), but others are more basic and contrary to the patterns and tendencies of nature itself, 
and hence more universal, such as a woman desiring to look and act like a man. Lenski, Interpretation, 450- 
51. This does away with the argument of Weeks, quoted by Isbell: “In Romans 1:26 he calls homosexuality 
‘against nature.” Here [1 Cor. 11:14] ‘nature’ cannot mean the common sense of decency... In Romans it 
clearly means the created state of affairs. Certainly this created state of affairs may influence local customs 
and standards, but the primary and most important factor is creation and not custom.” “Headship & 
Worship.” 
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especially as modelled and set by the social elite and peers.*#”7 Deviant sexuality was a 
problem, not only in Corinth, but in the Corinthian churches, and cross-dressing was a 
possible reality.“ Paul’s emphasis though, as was noted, was that women’s uncovering 
the head was only dishonorable (not shameful), and Paul’s supporting arguments (1 Cor. 
11:7-9, 11-15) majored on the light of nature and the ordering of the sexes, not rebuffing 
the influence of worldly paganism or wholesale debauchery. That tone and polemic, 
found in Rom. 1:22-32, is noticeably absent in 1 Cor. 11. Likewise, despite the 
interpretation of numerous older commentators, there is no explicit indication in 1 Cor. 
11 that Paul is contramanding women prophesying (and praying?) ecstatically with wild 


and disheveled hair after the manner of some pagan cults. 


Why then were some Christian women leaving their hair down and unbound,*? 
or possibly even cutting it short like men’s? Paul wrote to the Galatians several years 
before (possibly in 48-50 AD) that “there is neither male nor female... in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal. 3:28), emphasizing the Christian's liberty in Christ (Gal. 2:4; 5:1; c.f. 1 Cor. 8:9; 10:29). 
It is very possible that a misunderstanding or wresting (2 Pet. 3:16) of Paul’s teaching 
gained currency amongst some Christians, that in coming into the redeemed family of 
God, all Christians, heirs of eternal salvation, become equal and temporal structures and 
order become obsolete, especially as “The Lord is at hand” (Phil. 4:5; 1 Thess. 4:16-18) 
and is not a respecter of persons (2 Chron. 19:7; Acts 10:34; Rom. 2:11). It appears that 
some Christians had stopped working, may have abandoned their masters or natural 
callings (or been tempted to), considered separating from their unbelieving spouses, and 
in general had questions whether social authorities and structures must be respected 
(Rom. 13:1-2; 1 Cor. 7:2-5, 10-14, 20-24; 2 Thess. 3:10-12; Phile. 1; 1 Pet. 2:13, 17). Hence 
Paul and Peter felt the need in many of their letters to confirm the natural, societal order 
and a long-term outlook (Rom. 11:25; 13:6-7; Eph. 5:22, 33; 1 Thess. 4:11-12; 2 Thess. 2:2- 
3; 3:10-12; 1 Tim. 5:8; Phile. 1; 1 Pet. 2:13, 17; 2 Pet. 3:8-9), as Jesus Himself had in the 
Gospels (Mt. 24:6; 25:5, 14; 26:52; 28:19; Mk. 10:19; Lk. 12:13-14, 45; 19:11-13; 21:24). Add 
to the confusion, for some, Peter had seemed to put women and men on an equal level in 


these “last days,” saying, “your sons and your daughters shall prophesy” (Acts 2:17), this 


647 This is a common theme in the scholarship, not to mention common to human nature; compare 
Smith, Capite coperto/aperto in Context, 253-54. 

648 On cross-dressing in classical antiquity: Marie Delcourt, Hermaphrodite, trans. Nicholson 
(London: Studio Books, 1961). Note cross-dressing’s prohibition in Dt. 22:5. 

649 Thomas Manton: “their fashion being to come into the congregation with loose dishevelled 
locks...” A Practical Commentary, or an Exposition with Notes on the Epistle of Jude (London, 1658) verse 
9, Question & Answer 4, p. 372. 
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activity possibly and likely occurring in the very Corinthian churches themselves. If men 
and women may equally prophesy with the authority of the Lord, it would seem that the 
veil between them had been taken away (Mt. 27:51; Heb. 6:19; Eph. 2:12-22; 2 Cor. 3), and 
women were granted the same standing as men, at least before the Lord. After all, 
prophesying was an act of authority, as their singular prophetic prayers (1 Cor. 14:14-16), 


or as regular prayers were on behalf of all. 


Paul’s literary context also gives help to discerning the reason(s) for women’s 
deviancy insofar as multiple times he contramands women putting themselves on par 
with men. In 1 Corinthians 7 Paul had upheld social order and authority (vv. 17, 20-24). 
A few chapters after ch. 11, right after addressing prophets, he exhorted lay-women, who 
set themselves contextually on par with men, “to be under obedience,” per the light of 
nature, Christian prudence and the general principles of the Word (1 Cor. 14:33-35). In 
the same chapter he redresses “confusion” in Churchly functions and supports “peace” 
and things being done “decently and in order” (vv. 33, 40). Later in 1 Timothy 2, Paul 
again represses women’s temptation to usurp the place, not simply of husbands, but of 
men in public worship, again with the light of nature, Christian prudence and the general 
principles of the Word (1 Tim. 2:8, 11-15). Women taking off their coverings, signs of 
being under the authority of men, and going bare headed, a cultural sign of preeminence 


and power, especially in leading prophesying, put them on par with men.®©? 


The most significant factor is that it must be assumed Paul knew the situation he 
was addressing and his arguments did not miss their target.©! As Paul’s arguments 
established gender distinction, natural economy and authority (1 Cor. 11:3, 7-9, 11-12), it 
ought to be inferred the main reasons women (not necessarily only wives) deviated were: 
(1) to be on par with men (not simply husbands), (2) such societal, dress distinctions were 
deemed not necessary, or (3) general gender confusion in outward apparel, natural 


economy and authority.©2 


60 Browne: “It was doing a thing which, in that age of the world, betokened superiority, and 
therefore a tacit claim of what did not belong to them, but the other sex.” Exposition, 330. 

651 To deny this is to make Paul foolish and his discourse irrelevant. To hold that his arguments 
apply and confirm, but do not explicate, the fundamental issue, such as sensuality, is to make Paul unwise 
and his correction of the issue only partial, external and superficial. 

652 It might be asked: How could persons be so ignorant to be confused about gender distinctions 
in outward apparel? Quite easily. When scandalous practices are publicly allowed to remain and fester, 
men wearing veils, hair-buns, long hair, some being uncovered, having short hair, women not being 
covered, having long hair loose, wearing short hair, wearing veils, hair-buns, etc. etc. other persons have 
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As some men covered their heads, women did not necessarily imitate men in this 
respect, making (1) not wholly satisfactory. As some men did not simply ignore the 
normal public custom but likely positively took action to wear something hanging down 
their heads, (2) does not appear wholly explanatory. Given these and more factors to be 
expounded, (3) seems most satisfactory: there was general gender confusion amongst 
some in outward apparel, natural economy and authority. This solution allows that not 
all the deviators were so deliberately head-strong in deviating, but some were likely 


simply desensitized and following along. 


If women prophets were leading in prophesying and praying, yet, per Paul, these 
extraordinary actions ought to bear the influence of nature’s light, Christian prudence 
and the Word’s general principles, in conformity with a measure of ordinary, natural, 
societal decorum. Women exercising authority, hence, ought to wear a covering even 
with this extraordinary authority and public function, appropriately showing themselves 
nonetheless to be in a place under men generally as weaker vessels and prevent public 
scandal. Be it noted, the general view expounded here of the significance of female head- 
coverings and deviation therefrom, respecting gender distinction and natural economy 
and authority, as it derives from the text itself it is not surprising it is inline with the 


majority tradition through Church history. 


The Final Arguments are here. The three main views will be compared; the 
Covering-is-Let-Down-Long-Hair View will be the first to go. The Necessity-of-Veiling 
View will be further analyzed and shown to be insupportable. The logic will be 
conclusive. In addition, pertinent first-century civil laws will be elucidated and the very 
relevant issue of Christian slaves and repentant prostitutes will bear weight. The 
objection that Paul’s special context is worship, not public decorum, will be overturned 
and immutable worship head-coverings will be seen to be inappropriate to Christianity. 
May the Word own the day. 


no control over the public matter, become disenchanted and don’t think it worth it to uphold standards 
and give in to influences around them, losing their inhibitions; no distinctions remain, up becomes down 
and down up, and general gender confusion in dress, not to mention in natural economy, has become the 
new normal. 
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“He that hath my Word, let him speak my Word faithfully. 
What is the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord. 
Is not my Word like as a fire? saith the Lord; 


and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?” 


Jer. 23:28-29 
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7. Final Arguments 
A Comparison of Views on 


Women’s Head-Coverings 


In the end, how shall the three main views be assessed, that the enjoined covering 
was (1) simply the women’s own long, let-down, but orderly (as opposed to wild or short) 
hair,® (2) a hair-bun, with or without bands or other material, or (3) a material veil 
only?©4 The material-veil and long-let-down-orderly-hair views often bring many, very 
particular interpretations and possible insights into numerous of the verses and flow of 
Paul’s arguments, which have a show of wisdom, if they are true. While the weight of 
these minutia could be evaluated one-by-one for a long time, further perplexing 
ourselves: it is needless. The historical evidence is clear and of determinative force; that 


is the main reason the hair-bun view is to be decidedly received and adopted. 


Regarding (1) the orderly long hair view: despite that the Hebrew phrase which 
may underlie Paul’s Greek usage of “uncover” may mean disorderly, let-down hair, 
given the known historical evidence, it is next to impossible Paul was allowing, or 
enforcing (v. 6, “let her be covered!”) women wearing their hair down, radically contrary 
to the culture (which would cause pervasive scandal).®> Proponents assert their view 
but never show where the extra-Biblical historical evidence is this was acceptable. While 
there is evidence hair-buns were called coverings, there appears to be no evidence outside 
of 1 Cor. 11 let-down long hair was ever said to cover the head as an honorable, proper 
head-covering. If let-down long hair is a female covering, conceptually so is wild long 


hair. 


Nor does the Corinthian problem appear to have been women ecstatically 
prophesying with wild hair, as some pagans, as Paul does not address, beyond hairstyle, 


the manner of women prophesying. Paul dealt with unintelligible tongues not being 


653 Major proponents include James Murphy-O’Connor, Richard B. Hayes and A. Philip Brown II. 
For their writings and more: ‘That the Issue for Both Men & Women was Long Hair, or Not’ at ‘Head 
Coverings in Public Worship’ (RBO). 

654 For a scholarly bibliography of pro-veil writings, seeking to critique the non-veil position(s), see 
Massey, “Meaning of katakaAvnto,” 503 fn 8. 

655 Acts of Thomas 56: “Those hung up by their hair [in the afterworld] are the shameless, who are 
not ashamed at all and go about with uncovered heads [yopvoxegadot] in the world.” Conzelmann, 186 
fn. 45. 

A Jewish example of it being immodest to see another man’s wife’s let-down hair: Bamidbar 
Rabbah 18:20 on Num. 16:1. 
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interpreted for all, commends prophecy as intelligible, edifying and better and directs the 
prophets to take turns prophesying in public order (1 Cor. 14:1-33), which they 
apparently weren’t doing, yet he did not speak a word about wildly ecstatic, female, 


prophetic convulsions and seizures. 


Concerning women coming to worship with short hair, while akatakalyptos might 
conceptually include such women being uncovered or their short hair being fallen 
loose,°6 yet there is no evidence it ever referred to that. It also seems the covering Paul 
speaks of could easily be put on or off (vv. 6, 15), not something which would take many 
months to grow out. Many of the larger contexts of the Rabbinic passages cited above 


mention hair growing out, but Paul doesn’t. 


Regarding (3), not to rehearse all the arguments above, but to reiterate the most 
important factor: Paul enforcing universal, female, full-head cloth-coverings would have 
gone above and beyond the culture, making it, by definition, a positive, religious rite 
above nature’s light. It has been seen there is every indication against Paul’s ordinance 
being formally religious. However, as the necessity-of-veiling view has been put forward 
with some seeming plausibility and nuance by Massey and Ben Witherington III, and 
every hiding place ought to be routed, their proposal will bear further profitable 


investigation. 


Paul Enjoining Female Veiling Nonetheless? 
Contra Massey & Witherington III 


Massey seeks to put weight on Paul’s context of worship as differenced from the 


norm of regular culture: 


“The context of 1 Cor 11:2-16 concerns proper dress while at worship. The 
etiquette of proper head coverings during the act of prayer suggests that veiling is 


in view, not the everyday styling of hair or the length of hair.”%” 


656 In Lev. 13:45 the Hebrew verb is used of letting down the head of an Israelite man, whether that 
be his turban or hair. 
657 ”Veiling among Men,” 503. Witherington takes the same approach; Conflict & Community, 232. 
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It is not so clear whether Massey believes female veils were to be worn for all of divine 
worship, or only for the acts of prayer and prophesying; there are indications of the latter. 
Massey notes, “There is little evidence to suggest that hairstyles were a factor in formal 
[Roman] sacramental activity,” and provides two instances of Roman men pulling their 
cloaks over their heads in order to pray.©8 The rest of the documentation in this article 
of Massey, in accord with the main purpose of it, revolves around instances of Roman 
men covering for religious rites, connected with shame. An implicit inference is that, in 
accord with the documentation, veiling was a more proper etiquette for prayer than 
everyday hairstyles. Hence this supports Paul enjoining female material head- 


coverings.®? 


In response, the obvious reasons why hairstyles were not a large factor in the 
formal, Roman sacramental activity is because the leaders veiled, men did not typically 
take great pains about their hair and it was largely covered. Paul, on the contrary, 
explicitly brings up hairstyles in 1 Cor. 11 (vv. 14- 
15). The two instances Massey provides of Roman 
men covering to pray are helpful, but do not 
clearly show who precisely was covering in the 
larger contexts. Massey had quoted another 


WY Mt 


scholar stating “the prevalent view:” “it may be 
reasonable to conclude that the capito velato 
[covered head] is specific to those taking a central 
and active role in the [worship] service...”°! This 
is what the evidence shows;° it is the mainstream 


view of scholarship. One expert elaborates: 


“Not everybody present at the sacrifice would 


Part of the sacrifice panel of the Altar of Peace of 


Augustan. Only the man sacrificing has his head 
feature of the so-called capite velato was ‘the covered. See especially the other panels showing 


have to pull their toga over their head. This 


the long retinue of followers, many of whom do not 
have veiled heads, including at least one woman. 
Credit: ER Services. 


658” Veiling among Men,” 504 fn 13-14, one from Dionysius of Halicarnassus (c. 60 BC - after 7 BC) 
and one from Josephus. Virgil: “and the sacred hill ascend; There prostrate to the fierce virago pray, whose 
temple was the landmark of our way. Each with a Phrygian mantle veil'd his head...” Virgil, Aeneid, 3.545. 

659 See this implicitly in Witherington II] also: Conflict & Community, 232-34. 

660 More references are in Finney, ” Honour, Head-coverings & Headship,” 36-38. 

661 Finney, quoted in Massey, ” Veiling among Men,” 503. 

662 Virgil (t19 BC), Aeneid, 3.407-25; see the many quotes in Ferguson, “Veils & Virgins,” 231-32. 
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iconographical mark of a sacrificant presiding over a specifically Roman ritual’... 


One of the best examples of Augustan religious iconography may be found on the 
frieze decorating the Ara Pacis Augustae [the Altar of Augustan Peace] at Rome 
[part of it is above right], dating from 13 to 9 BC. It shows various stages in a 
procession, which many have seen as including members of the imperial 
household. Very few of the participants in the sacrifice have their toga pulled over 
their heads; this form of dress is confined to the priests... The rest of the people 
merely wear wreaths. The covering of heads is not a general form of dress adopted 
by people attending a sacrifice; it is specific to those who are taking an active 


part.” 663 


This is confirmed by three stone reliefs on the next two pages, representing a steer 
sacrifice, the reading of entrails°** and Roman emperor, Marcus Aurelius (+180) 
sacrificing. Only the leader of the sacrificial company in each (besides a soldier with a 
helmet) is covered. This practice is also verified by the larger context of Massey’s citation 
of the ancient Jewish historian, Josephus (f c. 100).°° That the onlookers generally did 
not veil their heads has been known since at least near the beginning of the Reformation®© 
(and likely earlier, as it is in the ancient literary sources). Women’s attire in these contexts 


was parallel: Roman women offering sacrifices or in a leading role had materially covered 


663 TD. Gill, “Importance of Roman Portraiture,” 247-48. 

664 Both in R.M. Ogilvie, The Romans & their Gods in the Age of Augustus (NY: Norton, 1970) between 
pp. 40-41. See also the depiction of a sacrifice on the Altar of Vespasian (ruled 69-79) found in Pompeii, 
Italy, at Wikimedia, ‘File:Pompeii Temple of Vespasian altar closeup 2.jpg’ Only the man sacrificing has 
his head covered. 

665 “Now all the soldiery marched out beforehand by companies, and in their several ranks... near 
the temple of Isis... Vespasian and Titus came out crowned with laurel, and clothed in those ancient purple 
habits which were proper to their family... there it was that the senate, and the principal rulers, and those 
that had been recorded as of the equestrian order, waited for them. Whereupon the soldiery made an 
acclamation of joy to them... And when every body entirely held their peace, he stood up, and covering 
the greatest part of his head with his cloak, he put up the accustomed solemn prayers; the like prayers did 
Titus put up also...” The Works of Flavius Josephus, trans. William Whiston (Hartford, CT: Scranton, 1916), 
Wars of the Jews, bk. 7, ch. 5, p. 864. 

666 Vermigli, Ad Corinthios, 150.a.bot; Cappel, 3015.9-19. 
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heads (though not necessarily veiled),°°” but other participants®® or on-looking persons 


commonly did not,®? as is seen in part of the altar of Ahenobarbus two pages below. 


Sacrifice of a steer. Only the leader has his Reading of the entrails, considered a prophetic 
head covered. act. Only the leader has his head covered. 


667 On the famed Vestal Virgins: “Their hair was concealed with infulae, red and white woollen 
ribbons coiled round the head and tied at the back, with the ends hanging down over the shoulders in long 
loops... Sometimes these ribbons are shown to be arranged almost as a turban, or more in the form of a 
simple headband.” Croom, Roman Clothing, ch. 4,“ Women’s Clothing,” “Vestal Virgins, ” giving citations. 
Witherington IIL, Conflict & Community, 324. 

668 Ovid, Fasti, bk. 4, 133. 

669 “We know from Varro and Festus that both men and women sacrificed veiled, but iconographic 
material shows that only the person sacrificing covered his or her head; other participants or onlookers 
might be crowned with a wreath, or entirely bare-headed.” Fay Glinister, “Veiled & Unveiled: Uncovering 
Roman Influence in Hellenistic Italy” in Votives, Places & Rituals in Etruscan Religion in Religions in the Graeco- 
Roman World, vol. 166 (Leiden: Brill, 2008) 195 with citations; D. Gill: “Women with veils drawn over their 
heads are shown in the frieze of the Ara Pacis. These appear to be the Vestal Virgins who are fulfilling a 
religious role. However, most other women in the frieze do not seem to have their heads covered.” 
“Importance of Roman Portraiture,” 252; Witherington III, Conflict & Community, 234; Finney, ” Honour, 
Head-Coverings & Headship,” 38; Massey, ” Veiling among Men,” 504, fn. 12. In the Isis festival at Corinth, 
which god was originally Egyptian, but brought into Greco-Roman religion, women had “their heads 
covered with light linen.” Witherington II, Women in the Earliest Churches, 81. 
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Marcus Aurelius sacrificing to Jupiter; decoration of a triumphal arch, 177-180 AD. 
Aurelius’s head alone is covered, besides that of a soldier with a helmet in the 
background. Credit: ER Services. 


Part of a frieze of the Roman Altar of Ahenobarbus in Rome, late-2"4 century BC. Only the woman sacrificing has her head 
covered. Many of the men, though not all of them, wear decorative and celebratory wreaths. Credit: Meisterdrucke. 
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As frequently only a small minority 
of persons veiled in Roman worship, nor 
was this practice universal in Roman 
cults,°”29, and neither men nor women 
generally veiled in the Grecian worship of 


that time”! (which worship was common in 


Corinth), it is questionable how prevalent 


veiling for prayer and prophesying was in — Greeks sacrificing with heads unveiled, two women on the 


Paul’s society (even given the Roman-elite left, two men on the right, pictured on the side of a large pot. 


a i ; ‘al On the backside are three unveiled women with their hair up. 
influence). non-dominant social Credit; British Museum, 


practice does not justify, of itself, a moral 

necessity for the Church to adapt to it. That social practice of some certainly could not be 
the primary grounds for Paul enforcing veiling on women universally in Christian 
worship while yet excluding the same to men, contrary to the Roman practice. Roman 
worship did not distinguish between the sexes for who veiled, yet so distinguishing is an 
eminent concern and principle for Paul throughout 1 Cor. 11:3-15.°72 Massey does 


helpfully document at length associations of shame connected with men veiling (the 


670 Plutarch, Roman Questions, 11, 13. 

671 Locus classicus: Macrobius (fl. c. 400), Saturnalia, 3.6.17. Mather, Biblia Americana, 266; Wettstein, 
Novum Testamentum, 145. There is no mention of head-coverings in a detailed, paradigmatic account of 
Greek worship in S.C. Kaines Smith, The Elements of Greek Worship (London: 1906) 95-97. Encyclopaedia of 
Religion & Ethics, ed. James Hastings (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1908) 6.539; H.J. Rose, The Roman Questions of 
Plutarch... with... a Running Commentary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924) 174, XI. “The form of sacrifice 
contrasted with the ‘Roman rite’ is the Graecus ritus, carried out unveiled (aperto capite), as was the norm in 
the Greek world.” “Greeks typically sacrificed bare-headed except for a wreath.” Glinister, “Veiled & 
Unveiled,” 200 with fn. 27, 205; Witherington III, Conflict & Community, 234, including fn. 12; Conzelmann, 
185 fn. 40 rt col; ed. Manoles Andronikos et al., The Greek Museums (Athens, 1977) 69; Margaret Lyttelton, 
The Romans: their Gods & their Beliefs (London: Orbis, 1984) 42-43; Joan Connelly, Portrait of a Priestess: 
Women & Ritual in Ancient Greece (Princeton University Press, 2007) 90, see the whole chapter, “Dressing 
the Part” at large, with pictures. On the cult of Demeter: Winter, 86. Wreaths or tiaras were sometimes 
common; Marlowe, “Ritual Clothing in the Andanian Mystery Cult.” (2005) https://www.bible- 
researcher.com/andanian.html “The mysteries inscription of Andania (Ditt. Syll.3, 736), which gives an 
exact description of women taking part in the procession, makes no mention of the veil. Indeed, the cultic 
order of Lycosura seems to forbid it. Empresses and goddesses... are portrayed without veils... (Oepke in 
Kittel TDNT 1965, 3:562)” Adapted from Bruce Terry in Kayser, Appendix B, “Five Myths about Corinthian 
Headwear.” This general, unveiled pattern has been disputed with singular examples, e.g. Witherington 
III cites the “mantle dance” of Galt, previously described, and some other data: Women in the Earliest 
Churches, 81, 254 fn. 20-21. 

672 Oepke: “In neither case [Roman or Greek worship] was there any distinction of sexes. Hence 
Paul was not thinking of these customs.” TDNT 3.562 fn 2. 
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shame of some instances appearing to be able to be extended beyond men), and will Paul 


impose that shame on all the Christian women in worship? 


It might be held Paul only intended for the men and women leading Christian 
worship to be veiled, more reflecting the Roman custom. Yet, in accord with Paul’s words 
(1 Cor. 11:4-5), both Christian men and women in the congregation pray, and therefore 
should be uncovered and covered respectively. All of Paul’s arguments in vv. 4-15, both 
theological and natural, apply to everyone indiscriminately, not just those leading in 


worship. This appears from Paul’s Greek itself: 


“He talks of ‘the head of every man (pantos andros) is Christ’ (v. 3), and later refers 
to ‘any man (pas aner) who prays or prophesies with his head covered dishonours 
his head’ (v. 4).”67 


It also has not been established that women not publicly veiling were immodest 
or dishonorable. Ovid spoke of “badges of modesty, the thin headband [vitta],” and “the 
honors of the fillet [headband] of chastity,”°”4 referring to the traditional head-coverings 
of Roman matrons, which was very likely more common for first century Corinthian 
women (especially given Caesar’s laws establishing them)®” than a full veil. There is also 
much evidence women frequently went around honorably without any material covering 
on their headdresses.°”© When Paul speaks of female, “modest apparel” for worship, he 
does not mention a veil and forbids hair ornamentation which would normally be 


covered by a veil (1 Tim. 2:9). 


Witherington III, aware of numerous of these issues, sought to get past them, 


developing and clarifying his view: 


“...Paul is not simply endorsing standard Roman or even Greco-Roman customs 
in Corinth. Paul was about the business of reforming his converts’ social 


assumptions and conventions in the context of Christian community. They were 


673 TZ). Gill, “Importance of Roman Portraiture,” 248. 

674 Art of Love, bk. 1, prologue and bk. 3. 

675 There is a question why these headbands, common enough in the literary evidence, are only 
rarely found on surviving statutes (most of which picture the woman’s hairdress otherwise bare). It has 
been proposed that the headbands were painted on, which paint since wore off; Olson, “ Appearance of the 
Young Roman Girl,” 145-46. This hypothesis is not wholly satisfactory, as the minute level of detail in 
statue carving should have, it is thought, more often accounted for them. 

676 See footnotes 351-52 as well as sections, ‘Corinth: Covered with Hair-Buns, Less Frequently with 
Veils’ & ‘The Broader Context: More Pictures’. 
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to model new Christian customs, common in the assemblies of God but 


uncommon in the culture, thus staking out their own sense of a unique identity.” 


If this sounds like a syncretism with man’s social religion (note Mt. 15:9), it is because 
Witherington believed, “Christianity is, like Islam and Judaism, a historical religion and 
thus not primarily a philosophical or theological construct.”®”7 One wrench in his 


solution is that it does not fix the original problem: 


Some Christian men leading in praying were veiling their heads, which was 
dishonorable (1 Cor. 11:4) because the pagans did this. Thus leading 
Christian men should not veil their heads in prayer. Some Christian 
women leading in prayer were not veiling their heads, contra the Romans, 
yet this was dishonorable (1 Cor. 11:5-6). Therefore leading Christian 


women should veil their heads like the pagan Romans, as this is honorable? 


Massey and Witherington II might counter the previous interpretation of Paul 
exhorting Christian women in worship to not excessively decorate their hair (1 Tim. 2:9) 
by saying that such would be suitable for the worship service generally, but their view 
only necessarily posits women’s veils for the acts of prophesying and prayer. Hence Paul 
does not mention veils in that verse. Yet 1 Tim. 2:9 clearly encompasses praying and 
public teaching as these things are spoken of in the same breath in the larger passage (1 


Tim. 2:1, 8, 11-12, and that to be led by men exclusively, not women). 


Civil Laws: 


Adulteresses, Prostitutes & Slaves 


Various major Greek and Roman laws, including in the first century, forbid any 
woman who at one time had been convicted of adultery or was a prostitute from wearing 


the traditional outer garment, stola (which was commonly pulled over the head for a 


677 Witherington IIL, Conflict & Community, x. 
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head-covering), headbands and ornaments of matrons.®’8 In addition, one scholar 
remarks, “Slave women are never (as far as I have been able to ascertain) spoken about 
as veiled...”°7? Yet Paul in 1 Corinthians, after speaking of “adulterers,” says, “such were 
some of you” (1 Cor. 6:9-11). The kingdom of God is known to be full of repentant 
adulterers and prostitutes (Mk. 10:11-12; Lk. 7:37-48; Jn. 4:18, 28-29; 8:3, 11; Eph. 5:5-8) 
and there is little doubt that some Corinthian Christians (1 Cor. 7:21-23), not to mention 
those in other churches, were slaves (Lk. 7:10; Acts 10:7; Eph. 6:5-6; Col. 3:22; 4:1, 12; 1 
Tim. 6:1; Titus 2:9; Phile. 1:16; 1 Pet. 2:18). Did Paul really make an indifferent cultural 
practice, civilly forbidden to many Christian women, a religious requirement, which 
would cause untold scandal not only in his own culture, but in many cultures throughout 
history till Christ comes again? Perpetual head-coverings are unsuitable to the Church 
age, when the Gospel should freely go out unhindered to all the nations, and more 
fundamentally, they are contrary to the nature of New Testament worship, which is to be 


in “spirit and in truth,” as “God is a Spirit” (Jn. 4:24). 


Objection: Paul’s Context is Worship, 
Not Merely Public Decorum 


Both Massey and Witherington III used Paul’s special context of worship (1 Cor. 
11:4-5) as a self-evident argument, without giving further reasons, to sweep away the 
issue of, and mass of evidence for interpreting Paul according to regular societal 
decorum. Afterall, if Paul simply means to maintain regular societal dress, why did he 


not address that simply? Why specify while persons are praying and prophesying? This 


678 Winter, 82, 84; Hans Licht, Sexual Life in Ancient Greece (NY: Barnes & Noble, 1952) 62; Montier, 
Let her be Shorn, 37-38; Edmondson, “Public Dress & Social Control,” 25; Oepke on “an old Assyrian code,” 
middle second millenium BC, thought by some to be a fountaion of the near-eastern practice: “the head of 
the harlot, here equated with the slave, must remain unveiled under threat of severe penalties. When a 
man wishes to make on of these his legitimate wife, a special act of veiling is demanded.” TDNT 3.563; 
Morris Jastrow, “Veiling in Ancient Assyria,” Revue Archéologique Cinquiéme Série, T. 14 (Jan-June, 1921) 
213-14. 

679 Matthews, Conspicuous Concealment, 40. “late-first century BC... for these former slaves the vittae 
[headbands] were a precious symbol of newly attained respectability...” Olson, “The Appearance of the 
Young Roman Girl,” 167-68. Contra Massey: “No connection, however, between veiling and social status 
can be established. The veil is worn by all women, regardless of class.” “Long Hair as a Glory,” 71. 
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might be thought to be the weakest point in the hair-bun view.®° The objection though 
is not inherently a defeater: Paul could be specifying, in light of doubts, questions and 
alternative practices about worship, that Christian worship ought to be characterized by 
regular public decorum common to society, in accord with the light of nature, Christian 
prudence and the general principles of the Word. This in fact is the best understanding, 


for these thirteen reasons: 


1. There were alternative sartorial practices that might be thought fit for Christian 
worship, especially as practiced in pagan worship, which evidently had been 
creeping into the Corinthian churches. Hence Paul addresses not so much the 
context of worship, as the deviant practices being done in worship (vv. 4-5), which 


gives him reason to elaborate on this both from the religious and natural contexts. 


2. Paul was told about this social disturbance before he wrote 1 Corinthians, no 
doubt by Corinthian Christians regarding what was going on in the Church’s 
gathering when they met for worship. That is when these Christians would have 
been confronted with the deviant practices, not necessarily in ordinary life. As the 
complaint came to Paul in the context of the worship assembly, so Paul addresses 


it in that context. 


3. There is no evidence Corinthian Christians practiced these dishonorable 
sartorial deviations in regular life and many of the reasons for deviating had a 
direct relevance for worship. If the Christians were sartorially deviating in 
common life, such as women wearing short hair like men or going with long hair 
down in public, this also is prohibited in Paul’s arguments from natural life (vv. 
7-9, 14-15). 


4. The man’s appropriate dress for worship (v. 7) was the same as his regular 
societal dress; and something hanging down from his head (v. 4, as will be 
explained) shamed his own head in worship (v. 4) and in natural society. This is 
prima facie reason that the woman’s dress by inference was likewise ordinary to 


regular society and not religiously distinctive. 


680 Weeks, quoted by Isbell: “Or if the passage were teaching the inappropriateness of short hair 
for women, then all the discussion about prayer and prophecy would be irrelevant.” “Head Covering” & 
“Headship & Worship.” Silversides: “Why the references to acts of worship? If it were a cultural matter, 
it would apply to all public appearances of women since the pagans of Corinth would not be concerned 
specifically about Christian worship practice.” “Headcovering;” Schwertley, “Head Coverings,” 7. 
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5. Most of Paul’s arguments are from, or true in common life (vv. 3-9, 11-12, 14- 
15). His arguments more specific to worship assemblies (which uphold the same 
practice) no doubt are because the decorum is especially relevant before the 


revealed presence of God, and as Church governance is therein closer. 


6. In his letters Paul addresses a lot of issues and principles in worship contexts 
which are common to natural life and not at-root religious or ecclesiastical (in 1 
Corinthians alone: 1:11, 4:2, 12-13; 5:1, 9-13; 6:1-8, 12-20; chs. 7-8; 9:4-12; 10:7-13, 
23-33; 11:21; 12:21-26; ch. 13; 14:7-11, 20, 26-27, 33-34, 40; 15:33, 36, 38-41, 58; 16:1- 
4,14, 20-21). 


7. Peter and Paul’s instructions regarding female hair (1 Pet. 3:3; 1 Tim. 2:9) are 
fundamentally similar for common life and worship. Yet Paul, for his own 
appropriate reasons, addresses women’s hairstyles in the context of worship (1 


Tim. 2:9), though they are also appropriate for ordinary life. 


8. Paul’s argument in 1 Cor. 11 is in some ways limited to the public worship 
context (vv. 4-5) insofar as he was not prohibiting men from wearing veils for 
mourning (dishonoring their own heads) in civil life or women from wearing their 


hair down in private life. 


9. While headbands were traditional for matrons, and maidens and widows are 
shown nearly universally in images with hair up (in and out of the home), and 
though it is virtually non-existent in the archaeological evidence outside of 
prostitutes and pagan revelries, yet per Ovid,®*! our interpretation of Plutarch 
above and other considerations,®*? it is possible some otherwise decent women 
went out publicly with their long hair down. Whatever might be tolerable in 
common life in some cases, especially in irregular and necessary circumstances, 
Paul, from natural decency, is saying a woman being uncovered is not appropriate 


for the public worship of God. 


681 “The method, too, of adorning is not a single one; let each choose the one that is becoming it to 
. Let the hair of another be thrown over either shoulder... It becomes another to have her floating 


locks to flow loosely: another must be bound by fillets over her fastened tresses.” Art of Love, bk. 3. Note 
though, per the prologue, Ovid is not addressing honorable, chaste matrons, who wore traditional 
headbands, but evidently the looser class of women. 


682 Many of the public images available to us, such as funerary reliefs, coins, busts, paintings, etc., 


as scholars have noted, no doubt represent women as they desired to be publicly perceived. One must 
allow, though, for women needing to go out in public to the store (so to speak) before getting cleaned up 
and their hair done. 
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10. While it is acknowledged there are some texts which describe, in some times 
and places by some persons, that veiling was considered more modest than a hair 
arrangement alone’ (which ought not to be surprising as veils cover more), yet it 
has not been proven that not-veiling was publicly immodest or dishonorable in 
first century Greece,°§4 and a large preponderance of evidence militates against 
this. Nor has it been proven, nor can it be proven that veiling for women and 
unveiling for men amongst the commonality of people was more modest for 
worship acts; but that is exactly what needs to be proven, or at least supported 


with any evidence whatsoever. 


11. Paul’s implicit teaching in 1 Cor. 11, very important to the Church throughout 
the ages, is that worship dress is not to be religiously different than decent, 
common dress, guided by nature’s light, Christian prudence and the Word's 


general rules. 


12. The view that Paul is instituting distinctive worship dress, in contrast to its 
own main thesis, pulls evidence for support and (claimed) necessary inference 
from common life and the common religious, pagan context. Yet it is said Paul’s 
special context is Christian worship, not societal decorum. A view that cannot 
withstand its own objection to another view not only fails, but cannot legitimately 


make the objection from its own stance. 


683 Plutarch attributed the following saying to Charillus, a mid-eighth century BC king of Sparta: 
“When someone inquired why they took their girls into public places unveiled [akalyptous, uncovered], but 
their married women veiled [enkekalymmenas, enveiled], he said, ‘Because the girls have to find husbands, 
and the married women have to keep to those who have them!’” Moralia, Sayings of the Spartans, 232 C. The 
custom was likely distinctive to the Spartans; Oepke; TDNT 562. 

684 Massey claims regarding a text of Lucian (f after 180), Essays in Portraiture in Lucian, vol. 4, 267- 
269, that the unveiled (akatakalyptos) head of a statue of a woman to be sculpted was, according to Lucian, 
“not consistent with modesty, dignity, feminine respectability.” Yet the text itself says that the proposed, 
sculpted, unveiled woman was to be “adorn[ed]... with modesty,” would be “beautiful” (269), would be 
set in the context of walking with numerous eunuchs and soldiers (273-75), would be the emperor's 
mistress, pretty and charming (275), endowed with “virtue, self-control, goodness... and everything else 
that is included in the definition of virtue” (277-79) and wore an “arrangement of the hair” (267). Clearly 
her being publicly unveiled, though perhaps less modest, was not immodest or dishonorable, but worthy 
of her high status. Lucian’s work was “written in the East, almost certainly at Antioch” (255) where full 
facial veiling was more common. Lucian’s use of axataAvmtos, “uncovered,” was specified by its 
immediate reference to the woman’s “drapery” (269). Paul on the other hand, does not specify what may 
cover, but leaves this open. Philo, describing the “symbol of modesty” upon a woman’s head, does not 
define what it is, perhaps deliberately, to allow for multiple styles: “The priest... removes her kerchief [to 
emt Kpavov, lit. “that which is upon the head”], in order that she may be judged with her head bared and 
stripped of the symbol of modesty, regularly worn by women who are wholly innocent.” Special Laws, 
II1.56. 
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13. The necessity-of-veiling view, whether taken as a distinctively Christian, 
temporal custom above what was naturally or societally warranted, or as a 
permanent, positive ordinance for worship, as specified above and further below, 
has more acute problems than the hair-bun view in light of Paul addressing the 


matter in worship. 


If Corinthian Head-Coverings be Perpetual, 
Veiling Cannot be Necessary by Divine Right 


If female head-coverings are perpetual, veiling cannot be obliging by divine law, 
jure divino. It should be beyond clear by now that it is not self-evident or clear, much less 
necessary from Scripture, that being “covered” in 1 Cor. 11 means being veiled, especially 
as Paul does not say what the Corinthians were covered with. Nor are the meanings of 
key words in 1 Cor. 11 (such as “covered” meaning veiled) obvious, clear or necessary 
from historical evidence (nature’s light), as in the understanding of many other important 
Bible passages which are jure divino.S*° Rather, if the necessity-of-veiling view be 
coherent, it cannot be shown to be necessary, but remains only one possibility amongst 


others. 


At best, that veiling is to be understood in 1 Cor. 11, and that necessarily, is 
dependent on a large amount of complex historical investigation and probabilities, 
putting such a conclusion, not in the realm of de fide (something formally of the Christian 
faith by special revelation to be believed by all Christians upon the testimony of God's 
Word), but in the realm of something de facto (what actually in fact, historically occurred, 
though it cannot be determined by the Word, nor is necessary for the spiritual good of 
our salvation). That is, if universal female veiling did occur in Corinth, and this can be 
historically proven, yet veiling still does not bind by God’s Word upon all Christian 
women in all times. As for the hair-bun view with or without material-cloth, it is fully 
admitted not to be jure divino, but de facto, not as necessary, but as a good and the most 


probable historical opinion. 


685 London presbyterian ministers: “That which is evident by, and consonant to the true light of 
nature, or natural reason, is to be accounted of divine right in matters of religion.” Divine Right, pt. 1, ch. 
3, “...a Divine Right by the True Light of Nature.’ 
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Instituted Head-Coverings: 
Inappropriate to Christianity 


The question remains for those who believe the Word of God, that Christianity is 
fundamentally theological (Jn. 3:12-13; 10:38; 20:31), though revealed in history for our 
salvation (Jn. 1:10-14; 3:11-13), whether the apostle Paul positively instituted such a new, 
religious, abiding head-covering custom by God’s will for the good of our salvation? 
It can’t be denied that, theoretically, the apostle could have positively established such a 


new religious rite at that time for the Church era. 


However, if Paul did, he would have instituted a custom which conveyed honor 
or dishonor in the Corinthian culture (vv. 4—5)°8” and imposed the innovative head-attire 
on the mixed ethnicities of the Corinthian churches, as well as on the whole, catholic, 
visible Church throughout the cultures of all the world till Christ comes again. Yet, such 
a carnal ordinance for the New Testament (Rom. 14:17; 1 Cor. 8:8; Heb. 9:10) would not 
picture Christ (unlike the sacraments of both Testaments, which universally bind across 
cultures), would resemble the Mosaic worship given to the immature Church under-age 
in the Old Testament (Gal. 3:24-4:5; Heb. 9:10) and it would cause unnecessary conflict 
and scandal in many of the world’s cultures over things simply cultural or indifferent 
(contra Rom. 14:13, 21; 1 Cor. 8:13; 10:32-33). 


On the contrary, previously in 1 Corinthians Paul had said, “I am made all things 
to all men, that I might by all means save some” (1 Cor. 9:22). Immediately before 


discussing head-coverings, Paul filled out this culturally relative principle: 


“Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of 
God: Even as I please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the 
profit of many, that they may be saved” (1 Cor. 10:32-33). 


686 By “salvation” here is meant the Christian’s well-being in being saved unto the Eternal Day, not 
a Christian’s justification, into which no meritorious works but Christ’s enter. T. Edwards recognized the 
uniqueness of Paul’s ordinance from the Greek and Roman rites, though held it to be cultural; Commentary, 
270. Marlowe recognized its difference from Greek and Roman rites but takes it as perpetual; 
“Headcovering Customs of the Ancient World: an Illustrated Survey” (2008) https://www.bible- 
researcher.com/headcoverings3.html with “Woman’s Headcovering.” Witherington III appears 
undeclared concerning perpetuity, though his principles would suggest it was cultural. Massey appears 
to affirm perpetualness: “Long Hair as a Glory,” 52 abstract and 72. 

687 It has already been seen that this honor and dishonor could not have been due to purely 
universal, theological reasons, as examples exist in the Old Testament that contradict this. 
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Paul then said he sought to model these culturally relative principles in the very first 
verse of 1 Cor. 11, and that Christians were only to follow him so far as he followed Christ 
in them: “Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.” Paul then goes on to direct 
about head-coverings. These contextual evidences point to Paul enforcing what was 


socially congruent, not what went against society’s grain. 


It is irrelevant, though, what God could have instituted: there is no Scriptural 
warrant, expressly or by good, necessary or valid consequence that the head-covering 
ordinance was a positive, abiding religious rite more than what was occasionally decent 
by nature’s light and in accord with Christian prudence and the Word’s general 
principles. That head-coverings are not perpetual, Part I has demonstrated to be by 
divine law, jure divino. That being the case, that Paul was not instituting a positive 
rite above culture, and the Corinthian culture did not practice universal veiling (for 
public decorum or for praying or religious rites), as is clear, universal, female veiling 


in the Corinthian assemblies is historically disproven.®® 


Should Corinthian head-coverings be perpetually binding? Are all women now 
to wear hair-buns in worship lest they be dishonorable and penalized with being 
shaved? Are all women who come to worship with their long hair down guilty of 
usurping the place of men, or are sensual, sexually provocative, disorderly and 
whorish? Will you let your wife and daughters outdoors without binding-up their hair? 
There is more in store. If you thought you knew 1 Cor. 11 well, wait till we uncover men’s 


head-coverings. 


688 The only way to avoid this conclusion, it appears, is to discard the Scriptural, Regulative 
Principle of Worship and Westminster's teaching about it, which is not recommended. 
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Part III 


Male Head-Coverings in Corinth 


1. Men Generally Wore Uncovered 
Short Hair 


The first thing to establish about Corinthian men is the non-controversial 
recognition that they generally wore short hair, both in Corinth and in the larger Greco- 
Roman culture. For Corinth, Thompson’s article shows nine images of men’s heads 
on pp. 100-3, all bearing short hair. She says, “...concerning men’s short hair, Paul was 
in harmony with general Greco-Roman customs as observed in iconography.”°? The 


collages below helpfully survey Greek and Roman hairstyles and headwear. 


689 Thompson, “ Hairstyles,” 104-5. 
690 Wilcox, Mode in Hats, 16 & 23; Corson, Fashions in Hair, 63 & 81. 
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Greek Roman 


Abundant statuary evidence may be browsed in Hekler, Greek & Roman Portraits, p. 1 ff. 
While soldiers wore helmets in their duties, Roman men did not normally cover their 


heads except for special reasons. One specialist writes: 


“...a man normally wore nothing on his head, or at most, if the rays of the sun 
were too severe or the rain beat too fiercely down, threw a corner of his toga 
or pallium over his head or drew down the hood (cucullus) of his cloak 


(paenula)...” 6" 


The Greco-Roman practice is the most relevant, but the Jewish custom as discerned 


from Talmudic material is also of interest. It is important because first-century Jewish 


691 James Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940) 170. 
Witherington III documents that a certain type of Roman, priestly official, “was not allowed out of his 
house without a tight-fitting cap with a spike at the top, cf. Aulius Gellius Attic Nights 10.15.16f.).” Conflict 
& Community, 234. Massey gives two more instances, clearly exceptional, of men covering, or having their 
heads covered, outside of worship: ” Veiling among Men,” 503-4, fn. 10. 
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men have often been glossed by commentators, because of the later medieval Jewish 
practice and some surface level evidence in the Talmud, as always having gone about 
publicly with their heads covered, especially in worship. Yet Strack concluded from his 
close investigation: “Among the Israelites of old, males were not in the habit of going 
about with covered heads.”°? Krauss, after reviewing more Talmudic evidence, found 
that Jewish men covering or not varied, even in worship: “A close scrutiny of the quoted 
passages reveals a host of related customs having, as their common feature, certain 
extreme but optional forms of piety.”°” It will next be argued Paul prohibited three kinds 
of male coverings which hung down the head before it is argued he allowed four not 


hanging from the head: wreaths, helmets, turbans and hats. 


2. Verse 4, “Having his head covered:” 
Three Possibilities Prohibited 


Perhaps unbeknownst to those who are only familiar with the English Bible, v. 4, 
“having his head covered,” is very unique in its Greek grammar, and only occurs here in 
the New Testament, appearing nowhere else in extant Greek literature, as here, without 
a direct object.°4 The Greek phrase, kata kephales ekon,S may be literally translated, 
“having down from the head,”° though it may also mean, “having against or down 
upon the head.”°” No one word in the Greek phrase, despite many English Bible 
translations, means “covered.” This peculiarity, which strikingly omits mentioning what 


is covering the man’s head, suggests that the man’s covering may not be the same as the 


692 Translated in Krauss, “Jewish Rite,” 145. 

6% Jbid., 147. See this confirmed by quotations in Lightfoot, Exercitations, 1 Cor. 11:4. Clark 
confirms, First Corinthians, 170. 

644 That is, without exywv, ekon, having a direct object in the Greek, as Paul uses it: 
Brown, ‘Chrysostom & Epiphanius: Long Hair Prohibited as Covering in 1 Corinthians 11:4, 7’, Bulletin for 
Biblical Research, vol. 23, no. 3 (2013), 2. The phrase with a direct object does occur elsewhere in extra- 
Biblical writings. 

6 Kata Kepalns exov 

6% kata with a genitive, means “down from;” “head” is in the genitive. Payne cites for this: “LSJ 
[kata] 882 A.I, Bauer Arndt Gingrich [BAG] [kata] 406 L.a, lit. ‘hanging down from the head’.” ” Wild Hair,” 
11. The phrase in v. 4 is arguably in distinction to that in v. 10 for the woman, “have power on her head.” 
Massey mistranslates Greek examples of “on the head” to mean “hanging down from the head” to support 
a connection with v. 4, yet his examples go more to evidencing the contrast between these phrases; 
“Meaning of kataxadvnto@,” 519 with fn 61. Payne corrects him: ” Critique of Massey,” 19-20. 

67 See LSJ AJI.1 at Logeion, kata; also Witherington III, Conflict & Community, 233; Murphy- 
O’Conner, 143. 
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womans covering, though the passage’s Greek verb for “covered” used with women (v. 


6) is also used with respect to the man (v. 7). 


It seems best to take the phrase in v. 4 as primarily referring to things hanging 
down from the head for these reasons: (1) the phrase is often used this way with a direct 
object referring to veiling,®8 (2) it is mainly things which hung down from a man’s head 
that dishonored it (v. 4), (3) things which did not hang down from men’s heads typically 
did not dishonor them, and Paul does not appear to be excluding appropriate and 
honorable male head-coverings®” for many reasons given below. (4) If Paul had intended 
to proscribe all male head-coverings it would have been much more clearly done with 


akalyptos, “not-covered,” the word Plutarch used to speak of men with nothing on their 


heads.709 


There are three main possibilities for what was covering by hanging down some 
men’s heads: (1) the toga or outer garment had been pulled up over the head, (2) a hair- 
bun or coiffure, (3) long hair. More than one is possible. Needless to say prohibiting men 
veiling their heads would have been only for worship, not necessarily in every 
circumstance of daily life (v. 4).”°' Leading men drew togas and outer garments over their 
heads in devout, pagan, Roman (though not Greek) religious rites. A man wearing a hair- 
bun or long hair was at minimum going against the social custom (this being 
“dishonorable,” v. 4), but it also may have had connotations of effeminacy and 


homosexuality./° 


The merits of all three options will be examined. It is not easy to choose one over, 
and exclusively to, the others. There are three main reasons for thinking Paul intended 


to forbid all three practices: 


68 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, III.71; VI.3.3; X1.26.4; X1L.16.4; XV.9.7; XIX.8.3; 
Plutarch, Pompey XL.4; Caesar LXVI.12; Sayings of the Romans, 200F; Roman Questions 266C & 267C, provided 
by Massey, “Meaning of katakxadvmto,” 522 fn 71. 

69 Paul might be excluding all male head-coverings if v. 4 was a theologically based prescription, 
but it has already been shown there is no necessary warrant for this position, and hence it could not have 
bound as a positive, religious principle. This means the dishonor of v. 4 does not formally derive from the 
wearing of the covering in conjunction with prayer, but from the wearing of the covering itself, that is, as 
it was dishonorable outside of worship also. 

700 Roman Questions, 14. 

701 Theophylact: “He does not prohibit men covering the head always, but only in prayer and 
prophecy.” 97. 

702 Murphy-O’Conner, 145-46, citing Pseudo-Phocylides (1st century BC or AD), Philo, Horace (t8 
BC) and Musonius Rufus (1s century AD); Wilson, Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides, 208; Mather, 274. 
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1. All three were in that culture, and none of them would appear pleasing to Paul. 


2. The (no doubt deliberate) ambiguity in Paul’s language, both in the unique 
grammatical construction of v. 4 and in the general word for “covered,” used of 
both men and women, lends itself to the lowest common denominator 
encompassing all referents that dishonor a man’s head. Excluding all but one 
referent is unnecessary and assumes that one referent bears the only significant 
association Paul was confronted with and would address. This is hardly 
ascertainable given the other historical referents and associations. Paul’s principle 


is that the man’s head is not to be covered in any dishonorable way (v. 4).7% 
3. All three options may be alluded to by Paul in 1 Cor. 11: 


(1) In contrast to the well-known Roman practice of leading men veiling 
their heads in submission to idols, man bears the authority of being “the 


image and glory of God,” and therefore is to be uncovered (v. 7). 


(2) The Greek word for “long hair” in vv. 14-15 is kome, which, as has been 
described, simply means at root “hair.” Yet it can take on other related 
meanings and in this context and other contexts it clearly means a form of 
hair characteristic of females. It could be referring to a hair-bun or coiffure, 
especially in light of the peribolaion (wrap-around-covering) mentioned 
in v. 15, which could be the assumed referent that was on and hanging 


down the head of men (v. 4). 


(3) Or kome as “long hair” in vv. 14-15 could be that which was hanging 


down men’s heads (v. 4). 


If three men sat in a Corinthian church, one with a toga over his head, one with his hair 
done-up and one with long hair hanging down, none of them would feel very 
comfortable listening to Paul’s letter being read. In contrast to Paul only forbidding one 


kind of covering, that he was prohibiting men covering with anything, or multiple items, 


703 It has been seen that v. 7, that man is to be uncovered in worship as he is the image and glory of 
God, cannot be absolute and determinative, of itself, of the acceptable practice, but must be conditioned 
on, and build on, v. 4. 
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while praying and prophesying was the view of John Chrysostom ({407),7°4 Oecumenius 
(fl. c. 990), Erasmus (1536), Musculus (+1563), Pareus, the Dutch Annotations (1618- 
1619) and Alexander Morus (t1670),” amongst others. 


(1) Roman Togas & Mantles Pulled 
over the Head 


Why would deviant men cover their heads for worship? Pulling a toga or outer 
garment over the head in worship for harsh weather would hardly have been relevant as 
most Christian worship took place inside. Roman men covered their heads in 
mourning,” yet Paul could hardly have been forbidding a bereaved man from coming 
to public worship covered, according to his natural condition, especially as this is so often 


precedented in the Old Testament.”°” 


It is possible men could have been covering with women’s shawls,” but that 
would be outright cross-dressing,”? something already prohibited in the Old Testament, 
not something new to draw out Paul’s unique instruction. The perversity of cross- 
dressing goes far beyond Paul's limited rebuff calling the practice “dishonorable.” Paul 


may have been addressing men pulling togas over their heads, as leaders in Roman 


704 Chrysostom, Homily 26 in The Homilies... on the First Epistle... to the Corinthians (Oxford: Parker, 
1839), 349, 355-56. “He said not ‘covered’ [in v. 4], but ‘having anything on his head.’” 356. Chrysostom 
applies this to men having long hair (349, 355), using a female mantle or veil covering (355), and implicitly 
of using a male, cloak covering (356, compare 355). Some scholars have interpreted his use of kome for men 
(e.g. 356) as a coiffure. 

705 Oecumenius, Commentaria in hosce Novi Testamentii tractatus (Paris: Claudius Sonnius, 1631), 523; 
Ersasmus, Critici Sacri, 3004, v. 4, following Greek commentators; Musculus, 383.B; Pareus, 546, It col, C; 
Dutch Annotations: “having (ought) on his head': namely, any covering, as is long hair, v. 14, or a hat, veil 
or the like, v. 7.” v. 4; Alexander Morus (1670), Ad quaedam loca Novi Foederis, notae (Paris, 1668), 165 top. 

706 Plutarch, Roman Questions, #14. 

707 Massey gives another possible scenario, that a woman first uncovered, shaming her husband, 
who, in expression of his shame, then came to worship covered; ” Veiling among Men,” 509. 

708 “Peplum... a Shawl... most commonly... a part of the dress of females... in Bacchanalian 
processions it was worn by men, both in allusion to Oriental habits, and because they then avowedly 
assumed the dress of females.” Smith & Anthon, 752. 

709 An ancient example of priests doing this, though clearly extraordinary, is given in Plutarch, 
Greek Questions, 58. Hugo took it this way, 101.b lt col, bot; also Gorranus, 244 rt col, bot, allowing for other 
Medieval, male coverings. Erasmus, Pareus, Vorstius and Sclaterus mention effeminate veiling as a 
possibility, per Poole, Synopsis, 5.463.6-9. 
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worship rites did in praying and prophesying.”!° Several images of men with heads 


veiled have been found at Corinth.714 


Paul’s Prohibition may not be Restricted to 


Veiling or a Pagan Association 


Massey has martialed extra-Biblical evidence seeking to show that the unique 
Greek phrase inv. 4, “having down from the head,”7!2 found nowhere else in Greek 
literature without a direct object, was an idiomatic expression (not simply a general, 
variable construction of the words) that not only referred to veiling, but referred to that 
exclusively. Yet the sixteen instances he provides are only related verbiage and 
constructions; none of them match the Biblical phrase exactly. That the phrase was an 
idiomatic expression remains unevidenced and the general use of those words goes 
against this hypothesis. One reference Massey gives shows that the general words can 
be used of long hair hanging down the head: Josephus described Saul’s grandson 
Mephibosheth as, “having hair long and unkempt.”7!3 Hence, Massey’s assertion, 
“neither is the expression kata Kepadns exov ever used in [preserved] ancient Greek 


[texts which are available] to describe hair coming down,”7!4 is specious and empty. 


Massey wrote a later article documenting and exploring how male head-coverings 


in Roman ritual settings may have conveyed shame, in light of 1 Cor. 11:4.745 He says: 


“there are four principal [Latin] verbs to describe the action of covering or 
uncovering the head of Roman men: caput obnubere, caput adopertire/apertire, caput 
obvolvere, and caput velare.” 


70 “ An incidental remark by Livy ([History of Rome] 10.7.10[-11]) shows that the head was covered 
not only when offering a sacrifice, but also during the prophetic reading of the entrails.” Witherington IIL, 
Conflict & Community, 233-34. See the picture of a covered man examining the entrails while the others 
nearby are uncovered: Ogilvie, Romans & their Gods, before p. 41. 

711 DZ. Gill, “Importance of Roman Portraiture,” 246-51. 

712 Plutarch mentions a man who was walking “having his garment hanging down from his head,” 
KATA TS Kepadnnys Exo@v to yatiov; Moralia, 200 F in Plutarch’s Moralia II in Loeb Classical Library, vol. 245 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1961) 190-91. 

73 thy KOpnv Paveiav Kai KkatnpeAnpevynv Exov; Josephus, with an English Translation... in Nine 
Volumes, vol. V, trans. H. Thackeray & Ralph Marcus (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1950), 
Antiquities, VII.267, pp. 500-1; Payne, ” Critique of Massey,” 2-3. 

74 Massey, ” Veiling among Men,” 504-5. 

715 Massey, ” Veiling among Men.” 
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Paul uses none of these expressions. Nonetheless Massey documents “five potential 
scenarios in which the notion of shame and male head coverings could possibly intersect” 
and be associated at Corinth with the Roman rites. The article’s conclusion is very 
accurate, not going beyond what he proves; yet hence it is very weak: “At least at the 
theoretical level, such influences may have been possible.”71° Plutarch (119) makes 
Massey’s conclusion weaker: at some Roman worship male leaders uncovered their 


heads.71” 


If there was a strong and definite association amongst the Christians at Corinth 
and elsewhere of men covering their heads with the leaders of Roman rites, to be 
repulsed, it is curious Paul does not call it a shame, but only a dishonor, and does not 
mention a pagan association in the passage, as he did in the same letter with the 
indifferent practice of eating meat previously sacrificed to idols (1 Cor. 8). Paul also gives 
other reasons for the proper practice about men’s heads (1 Cor. 11:7 ff.) relating to man’s 
authority as being the image and glory of God, gender differentiation and natural 


economy. 


As male head-veiling was a cultural way of expressing submission through 
humbling oneself7!® to divinity, done devoutly by persons thought well of in society, so 
former pagan, Christian men may have so picked it up and thought it appropriate to 
apply to the Christian worship of God, yet holding it to be an indifferent, civil convention 
(WCF 1.6, like kneeling, bowing, etc., also done at pagan rites), the pagan association not 
being strong or relevant. This would explain why Paul does not condemn the men’s 
practice as implicitly leading to the shame of rebellion, as with the women (vv. 5-6), but 
sees it as simply being dishonoring, possibly only to their own head of hair. Yet not to 
be forgotten: the Greeks did not veil their heads in religious rites, nor did most on-looking 


men at Roman rites. 


716 [bid., 517. 
77 Plutarch, Roman Questions, #11 & 13; Glinister, “ Veiled & Unveiled,” 197, 200-2. 
718 Plutarch, Roman Questions, #10. 
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Jewish Religious Veiling Prohibited, 
but Not Likely a Main Target 


Lightfoot cites numerous Talmudic instances of men putting on head-coverings to 
pray reverently to God,’!° yet these examples with similar wording appear to be of veiling 
proper (cloth hanging down their head), as one text says they “veil themselves, and sit as 
mourners and persons excommunicate.”72° This Talmudic practice may very well have 
been a later”! reaction in opposition to the Christian practice, and where, contra 
Lightfoot,”? is the strong evidence in the Corinthian letters, like in Galatians, of 
Judaizing?’3 If any Jewish men did veil out of religion in Corinth, this confirms Paul’s 
addressing the general confusion regarding head-coverings and natural economy, the 


deviancy deriving from different sources. 


Conclusion to Material Pulled 
Over the Head 


The lowest common denominator meaning of male, head-veiling seems the most 
satisfactory: for Jews, Greeks and Romans together’4 it meant a humbling and 
dishonoring of the head and person generally, expressing shame,””° such as in the case of 
Haman (Esther 6:12) and others (2 Sam. 13:19; 2 Sam. 15:30-32; Jer. 14:3-4), or in 
mourning,’””6 without necessarily conveying the Roman, pagan association, this being an 


otherwise indifferent circumstance of human society’”” applied in worship, especially if 


719 Exercitations, v. 4. 

720 Ibid., 230 

71 Thiselton, 823, summarizing Richard Oster, “When Men Wore Veils to Worship: the Historical 
Context of 1 Corinthians 11.4,” New Testament Studies, vol. 34, issue 4 (Oct. 1988) 487. 

722 Ibid., vv. 4-5, 14. 

723 Lightfoot’s evidence (Exercitations, 231-32) for Jewish women religiously unveiling for worship 
is not extensive, sufficiently clear, or persuasive as to the general practice. The evidence he provides for 
Jewish women always veiling publicly has been superseded by the evidence surveyed by scholars quoted 
above: ‘Jewish Practice’. 

724 Massey, “Veiling among Men,” 506. 

725 Note that male veiling expressing or concealing shame is different than the action itself being 
shameful, per the distinction that has been argued between the “dishonor” of men and women deviating 
in head-coverings (vv. 4-5), versus the shame of women being sheared and the shame of men wearing 
feminine hair in vv. 6, 14. 

726 Plutarch, Roman Questions, #14. 

77 Many of the examples in Massey, “ Veiling among Men,” 506-7 are of this characters and are not 
tied to Roman religion. 
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more Corinthian men than those leading worship were veiling.”?° Hence Paul only 
addressed the practice as dishonoring the head (v. 4) and contrasts this with man bearing 
the authority of being the image and glory of God (v. 7). As the action was common to 
society and may have had the good intent of humbling oneself under God, though 
misguided, Paul instructs the men, in contrast to his rebuffing women flying in the face 


of social custom. 


Though Paul's arguments largely address distinguishing the sexes, no one would 
accuse men veiling for Roman rites of effeminacy.”? Yet men veiling and women 
uncovering for mourning was recognized as a reversal of the natural order.”° These male 
and female practices are exactly what 
Paul argues is not appropriate for the 
regular worship of God (vv. 5-9, 
especially as shaving the head was 
connected with mourning, vv. 5-6).71 
The dishonorableness of men’s deviating 
appears not to have been so much its 


association with Roman religion, but 


that it simply went against the regular 


A veiled Roman man (middle) and woman (right) going to offer 


public custom and put men, in a way, 
sacrifice with another veiled person (left) amongst a train of people; 


outwardly on par with women (see part of the north Ara Pacis panel (9 BC). Other men in the panel 
right) when women were rising up to Weat wreaths, helmets or have heads bate; one woman wears a hair- 


. bun with no veil. Credit: Stephen Danko. 
be on par with men. 


To conclude, in the midst of general confusion relating to gender differentiation 
and natural economy coming from different sources, the apostle sought to unite and 
enforce a uniform practice based on natural, general principles of the Word (v. 7 ff.) in 
contrast to male-veiling putting men on par with women and the superstitious Roman 


rites.2. Paul concedes the decorum and reasoning he put forth could be contended with 


78 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, 15.9.2 records an instance of a man publicly 
covering his head to pray though he was not a leader before a pagan altar. 

79 Caesar Augustus was often portrayed in this devout manner on publicly dispersed coins and 
statues. 

730 Plutarch, Roman Questions, #14. 

731 If the proud woman wants to be uncovered as a man, though also as a woman in mourning, 
then let her go all the way and be shaven, as in mourning and shame (v. 6). 

732 On their superstitious nature: Virgil, Aeneid, 3.404-8; Plutarch, Roman Questions, #10. 
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(v. 16), yet it was necessary by nature’s light and for the unity of all the churches in order 
to prevent scandal (how often would friction occur if they were not united?), this being a 


greater good that ought to be served (v. 16). 


(2) Men with Hair-Buns, 


or Hairdos 


That some men in society put their hair up and styled it like women’s is not 


doubted. Payne gives these citations:7°5 


“A much graver... evil... has ramped its way into the 
cities... the disease of effemination... Mark how 
conspicuously they braid and adorn the hair of their 


heads. ..”734 


“[They] unscrupulously indulged in effeminate 


practices, plaiting their hair.”75 


“...secret torchlight orgies” for “none but males: One 
prolongs his eyebrows... another... ties up his long 
locks in a gilded net.””°6 


These actions were often looked upon as shameful by both Gre aid Rae, Gee. Doty, 


Jews and pagans.737 As what hung down from the man’s Bacchus, god of the grape-harvest, wine- 
making, fertility and madness. His coiffure 
with long curly locks hanging down is 
hair-bun with dangling locks. After all, the same Greek covered with grape leaves and berries. 
Restored marble statue of a 24 century 


. ; . ; Roman copy of a previous Greek original. 
with her coiffure, is used of the man in v. 7. Jerome Credit: Wikimedia. 


head in 1 Cor. 11:4 is not specified, it could have been a 


root-word used for a woman covering in v. 6, katakalypto, 


733 Payne, “Wild Hair,” 9. 

734 Philo, Special Laws, III.37-42. 

735 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, bk. 4, ch. 9, p. 789. 

736 Juvenal (¢2"4 century), Satire, II, 93-96. Further references are given in: Murphy-O’Conner, 145- 
46; Raymond Collins, First Corinthians in Sacra Pagina Series, 7 (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1999) 
397-99; Witherington III, Conflict & Community, 237 fn. 23. See the discussion in Wilson, Sentences of Pseudo- 
Phocylides, 208. 

737 Murphy-O’ Connor, 145-46. 
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(¢420),738 Primasius (f c. 560), Sedulius (fl. 840-860), Oecumenius, Theophylact of Ohrid 


(t after 1107) and Mather understood v. 4 in a similar way.7°° 


Note Paul does not say in v. 7 that man’s hair is not to be covered, limiting his 
prohibition to veiling, but his head, which means the covering could be long hair itself 
(here done-up). While “head” in some cases may stand for “head of hair,” yet this is often 
with verbs which don’t properly apply to the head, such as akatakalyptos, “let down,” 


whereas “cover” easily applies to the head.74° 


That Paul may have been referring to male coiffures more directly explains why 
he went on to bring up and condemn men having a form of effeminate hair (kome) in v. 
14.71 The dominant Medieval view held kome to refer to nourished hair.” The term may 


also signify a cultivated, possibly braided hairdo, coiffure or ornate hair, as it did in 


738 Laurentius: “ And thus for covering here, understand: ...3. Even those things, the hair and beard, 
according to vv. 14-15, ‘If a man have nourished hair, it is a shame to him; if a woman, however, have 
nourished hair, it is a glory to her, as hair is given her for a covering. Jerome [420] expressed of these 
words this: “A man ought not to cover the head, therefore ought not to nourish the hair.” 409-10. 

739 Primasius on vv. 4-7: “...because some men nourished [their] hair [comam nutriebant]...” 
Commentaria in epistolas B. Pauli in PL 68:532; Sedulius, Collectanea in omnes B. Pauli epistolas in PL 103.150; 
Oecumenius, Tractatus, 523; Theophylact, 96.b; Mather, 274, 279. 

740 It is conceptually possible that “head” in v. 7 signifies “head of short hair” (as was normal to 
Corinthian men) and was not to be covered with long hair, whether bound-up or hanging down. 

741 If Paul had meant simply anatomical hair he could have used the term thrix. For the various 
Greek terms for hair, with various shades of meaning, see Smith & Anthon, “Coma,” 291. A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament & Other Early Christian Literature, eds. Arndt & Gingrich (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press) 443 lists as a meaning of kome, “hair of women,” citing multiple places in 
Xenophon, Achilles and 1 Cor. 11:15. Many of the quotations associated with effeminacy given in 
Payne, ” Wild Hair,” 9 and Murphy-O’Conner, 145-46 use kome. 

72 The Vulgate, which was used up to the Reformation, translated the Greek into Latin as comam 
nutria, “nourished hair.” “Already in the second century Pope Anicetus [+168] had decreed that clerics 
‘should not groom [their] hair [comam non nutriet]... as the apostle had instructed.” Siecienski, Beards, 33- 
34. The phrase is in Cyril of Alexandria (+444), Explanatio in epistolam I ad Corinthios in PG 74.882, Theodoret 
of Cyrus (t c. 458), Commentarius in omnes in sancti Pauli epistolas in PG 82.314 and commonly in the 
Medievals. Compare Mather, 276, 279-80. For medieval legislation against clerics having comam nutriat, 
see Siecienski, Beards, 34-35. Aquinas’s use of nutriat as ‘nourish’ is clear from his lecture on 1 Cor. 11:3:1- 
8, §135 (contra some English translations). On ch. 11, vv. 4-7, §598: “But it is natural for a woman to have 
comam nutriat. For she has a natural disposition to this, and further a definite inclination is present in 
women to take care of their hair (ad comam nutriendam). For this is true in the majority of cases that women 
take more pains with their hair (magis student ad nutriendam comam) than men.” On ch. 11, vv. 8-16, §619: 
“he takes a reason from nature... saying: “That for a man to wear comam nutriat like a woman is degrading 
to him.’ The majority of men regard this as degrading, because it makes the man seem feminine... he 
presents that which is on the part of the woman, saying: ‘But if a woman has comam nutriat, it is her glory,’ 
because it seems to pertain to her adornment.” Gorranus distinguished nourished from ornate hair, given 
1 Pet. 3:3; 245 rt col, mid. The phrase is sometimes found amongst the reformed in the Post-Reformation, 
e.g.: S. Meyer, Commentarti, 80, v. 4; Gwalther, 215.b; Salmasius, 701 bot; Cocceius, 296, §27. This 
understanding of much of Church history significantly weighs against those who think it is wrong for 
women to ever cut their hair, given that long hair as such is taken out of the picture. 
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contemporaneous literature to the New Testament,” these styles on men often being 
considered effeminate.”44 Kome can also refer to bound-up hair or a headdress, as four 
reformed divines understood.” The Septuagint had translated the Hebrew word for 
turban or headdress in Eze 24:23 askome, “hair,” and this may be what v. 4 was 
prohibiting on men, per Poole and Pareus.”46 On this general understanding vv. 14-15 
may read, as Jerome, Theophylact and Johann H. Heidegger (+1698) held, emphasizing 


“cultivated hair:”74” 


“Doth not even nature itself teach you, that, if a man have nourished or 
ornate hair it is a shame unto him? 


But if a woman have nourished or ornate hair, it is a glory to her: for her 
cultivated hair is given her for a covering.” 


Ovid succinctly observed: “Neglecting form becomes men.” 748 


743 Kome stands for long locks braided or with cross-knots on top of the head, something “not fit for 
men, but for voluptuous women,” according to Pseudo-Phocylides, as quoted in Murphy-O’Conner, 145- 
46; Salmasius, referencing Hesychius (5 or 6'' century) and others in the larger context; 562-63; Joseph H. 
Thayer: “ According to Schmidt (21, 2) it differs from thrix (the anatomical or physical term) by designating 
the hair as an ornament (the notion of length being only secondary and suggested).” A Greek-English Lexicon 
of the New Testament (NY: Harper, 1887) 354; “Paul refers to the effeminate manner in which some males 
coiffured their long hair, rather than to the mere wearing of hair in full length.” eds. Manoles Andronicos 
et al., The Greek Museum, illustrated (1975) as in BDAG, 557. The verbal form of the term, kopaa, can mean, 
“covered as to the head with hair,” “wearing the hair long behind,” and “to plume oneself, give oneself 
airs, be proud or haughty,” see Cunliffe and Middle Liddell at Logeion, kopaw. Doddridge’s paraphrase: 
“for a man to have long hair, solicitously adjusted and artfully adorned, is such a mark of an effeminate 
character, as is, on the whole, a disgrace to him.” Paraphrase, 693. 

74 Elizabeth Barthman, “Hair & the Artifice of Roman Female Adornment,” American Journal of 
Archaeology, vol. 105, no. 1 Jan, 2001) 3. 

745 Mather: “It may be the apostle speaks not of long hair in general, but of long hair worn with 
such a custom, and on such a design, as it was among the Corinthians, unto whom he speaks.” “The word 
koman used here, both to nourish long hair, and also to dress, trim, adorn the hair, and to tie it up.” 273-74. 
Mather quotes John Viccars (+1660), a Biblical scholar, to a similar effect. Salmasius, referencing Hesychius 
(5 or 6 century); 562-63. Salmasius qualifies this and the use of braids or twisting the hair up as 
prohibited to men only insofar as it was understood to be usurping a feminine custom (c.f. 1 Tim. 2:9). 
Clarke, v. 14: “or deck and attire himself in his hair after the manner of women, by curling, plaiting, binding 
it up or the like.” Annotations. 

746 Poole gives as a possibility that 1 Cor. 11:4 may prohibit vittam aut mitram, “a headband or a 
turban,” citing Pareus; Synopsis, 5.463.5. 

747 Theophylact, 98.a.C; Erasmus, Critici Sacri, 3004, vv. 14-15; Heidegger, Enchiridion, 751 bot; 
Analysis exegetica, 101 bot & 102 mid; Collins, First Corinthians, 413. 

748 Art of Love, bk. 1; quoted by Laurentius, 411 mid. 
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(3) Men with Long Hair:749 
Not Necessarily Shameful 


Paul says in v.14, “Doth not even nature itself teach you, that, if a man have long 
hair, it is a shame unto him?” As previously seen, some men honorably wore long hair 
in the Old Testament, and it is possible Paul or a close associate of his did after he took a 
vow in Cenchrea (Acts 18:18), a seaport of Corinth. Therefore “nature” here must be 
conditioned by that Mediterranean context. Upon calamity, Greek men mourned by 
letting their hair grow long, women cutting theirs short.° However men coming to 
worship with long hair due to mourning for calamity could hardly have been the problem 


Paul was addressing. 


Dio Chrysostom (c. 40-c. 115 AD), a Greek philosopher and historian, in relating 
why long hair ought not to be taken as a mark of virtue (likely in contrast to its reputation 
among philosophers), gives a list of categories of persons that wore long hair and were 


not looked down upon for it: 


“T still maintain that long hair must not by any means be taken as a mark of 
virtue. For many human beings wear it long because of some deity; and farmers 
wear long hair, without ever having even heard the word philosophy; and, by 
Zeus, most barbarians also wear long hair, some for a covering and some because 
they believe it to be becoming. In none of these cases is a man subjected to odium 
or ridicule.””5! 


Some unbelieving scholars have criticized Paul for not knowing his own culture as some 


74 Poole cites as mentioning this view: Erasmus, Pareus & Estius; Synopsis, 5.463.4-5. 

750 Plutarch, Roman Questions, #14. 

1 Dio Chrysostom, Discourses, 35.11. For a further survey of sources both disapproving and 
approving long hair: BDAG, 557. David E. Aune: "Long hair was often regarded by the Greeks a sign of 
effeminacy in male (H. Herter, “Effeminatus,” RAC 4:629) or moral laxity in a female Ps. Phocylides 212). 
Fashions change, however, for Greek men once favored long hair (Herodotus 1. 82; Plutarch Lysander 1; co. 
Plato Phaedo 89 B-C) though by the fifth century B. C., only Spartan men wore their hair long 
(Aristophanes Aves 1281-82; Philostratus Vita Apoll. 8.7). The Romans wore their hair long until the third 
century B. C., after which they considered long hair either barbaric or old fashioned (Juvenal 5.30). The 
Gauls wore their hair long, and as a result northern Gaul was called Gallia Comata, “long-haired Gaul.” 
Apollonius of Tyana, following the practice of philosophers, wore his hair disheveled (Philostratus Vita 
Apoll. 8.7). Parthian warriors wore their hair long (Plutarch Crassus 24.2), and many interpreters have 
understood the demonic locust army [Rev. 9:8] as mytho-poetic imagery for the Parthian threat (see 
Excursus 16A: Rome and Parthia).” Revelation 6-16 in Word Biblical Commentary (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 
1998), 532 as quoted in Schwertley, “Head Coverings,” 19-20. 
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men in that society which wore long hair, including the Greek gods,”>? were glorified as 
celebrities.7> Those unbelieving scholars claim to know Paul’s culture from their 
armchairs two thousand years later better than Paul did. However, such is little different 
than periods in American culture where long hair on men has been commonly reckoned 


shameful, yet at the same time it has also been celebrated on celebrities. 


Shameful Long Hair 


Abundant evidence confirms that long hair on men was commonly considered 
effeminate, disgraceful and often related to homosexuality. Payne says this is 
“abundantly documented with more than one hundred references to effeminate hair in 
classical antiquity... the greatest number of these coming from around Paul’s time.”7>4 
Payne notes, the “most common word to describe long effeminate hair is the very word 


Paul used in 1 Cor. 11:14: ‘degrading’ (atimia).” Payne continues: 


“In the Dionysiac cult, men wore long hair to symbolize homosexuality or to 
present themselves as women, and women let their hair down or even shaved 
it.5 The Roman historian Livy (59 b.c. -a.d. 17) writes that in Dionysiac initiation 
rites ‘there were more lustful practices among men with one another than among 


women. ’”756 


Paul said in 1 Cor. 6:9, 11 that the “the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” 


including the “effeminate... [and] abusers of themselves with mankind,” and yet “such 


72 Greek gods were pictured with long hair as their origin stemmed from when Greek men 
commonly wore long hair before changing to short hair in the mid-5t" century BC: Thompson, “ Hairstyles,” 
104. 

73 Wilson, Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides, 208. 

4 Payne, “Wild Hair,” 9, citing H. Herter, “Effeminatus,” RAC 2, 620-50. Payne gives a sampling 
of eight examples, as well as thirteen more references on p. 18, fn. 15: “E.g., Arrian’s Discourses of Epictetus, 
3.22.10-11; Josephus, Antiquities, 19,30; Cicero, In Catilinam, 2,22-23; Dionysius of Halicarnassus 7,9,4; 
Strabo, Geography, 10.3.8; Horace, Epodes, 11:28; Seneca, Epistles, 95,24; Seneca, Oedipus, 416-21; 
Plutarch, Moralia, 261f; Lucian, Affairs of the Heart, 3; Pausanias, Description of Greece, 1.19.1; 
Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, xii.524f-25a; Diogenes Laertius 8,47.” 

75 “Plutarch, Moralia, 266 C-E; Euripides, Bacchae, 695; Nonnus, Dionysiaca, 45.47-48; Athenaeus 
12.525; Lucian, Dea Syria, 6; Livy 39.13.12; Ovid, Aeneid, 6.384 ff.” 

756 Livy, History of Rome, bk. 39, ch. 13. 
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were some of you,” before they were Christians.”°” Payne, relating this, goes on to show 


(as was quoted above) how often Paul alludes to pagan mores in 1 Corinthians: 


“First Corinthians 10:7-8 warns against “pagan revelry’ and ‘sexual immorality’ 
that, like the practices in seventeen passages in 1 Corinthians (5:1-2, 9- 
10; 6:9; 8:10; 9:1, 19; 10:7-8, 21, 25-28; 11:4-9, 13-14, 21-22; 12:2; 14:2-4, 5- 

17, 23, 26-33), reflect the Dionysiac cult.” 


Payne concludes: “Unlike a garment covering, effeminate hair was shameful to ‘every 


man, [1 Cor. 11:4]8 Greek, Jewish, and Roman.” 


Notably, Paul utilized language in 1 Cor. 11 he used a few years later in the epistle 
to the Romans (possibly 57 AD) to denounce homosexuality as contrary to nature. In 1 
Cor. 11:4 Paul employed the term “dishonors,” from the root aiskuno, and said in v. 14, 
“Does not even nature (physis) itself teach you, that if a man have long hair, it is a shame 


(atimia) unto him?” Rom. 1:26-27 reads: 


“For this cause God gave them up unto vile [atimia] affections: for even their 
women did change the natural use into that which is against nature [physis]: And 
likewise also the men, leaving the natural use of the woman, burned in their lust 
one toward another; men with men working that which is unseemly 
[askemosune]...”759 


The grammatical construction of 1 Cor. 11:14 suggests men having kome, “long hair” in 
Corinth was a present reality, not hypothetical." Thus the unique Greek phrase 
referring to men covering in v. 4, able to be literally translated, “hanging down from the 


head,” may have likely referred to the long hair Paul identifies inv. 14.75 If some 


757 Hugo, 103, It col, mid. 

758 Payne regards the “shame” of v. 14, from the Greek, to essentially be equivalent in degree to the 
Greek word for “dishonor” in v. 4. The three different Greek words in this passage for “dishonors” (v. 4), 
“shame” (v. 6) and “shame” (v. 14) all have a similar lexical range. However, the argument in vv. 4-6 
shows a progression of shamefulness, and “dishonors” is contrasted with “comely” (v. 13), whereas 
“shame” (v. 14) is contrasted with a greater degree of “glory” (v. 15). Hence it appears from the context 
that “dishonors” is something less than “shame.” 

759 Poole makes this connection: Synopsis, 5.473.67-69. 

700 “Tf” plus a present subjunctive, is the normal construction for a third-class condition, one that 
‘denotes that which under certain circumstances is expected from an existing general or concrete 
standpoint in the present’ (Blass Debrunner Funk, sec. 371, p. 188).” Payne, “Wild Hair,” 15. 

761 Heinsius attributes this view to “ancient ecclesiastical doctors.” Exercitationum, 370 v. 14. 
Clement of Alexandria, “But let not twisted locks hang far down from the head, gliding into womanish 
ringlets.” Instructor, 3.11 in ANF 2.286. See Brown argue from classical literature against Massey and 
Witherington III that the unique phrase in v. 4 need not refer to a material covering, and that it can refer to 
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Corinthian men in the assemblies had long hair, the implicit reference in v. 4 would have 


been clearly understood before Paul made it explicit in v. 14. 


To briefly assess: All this may correlate the long hair Paul called shameful with 
effeminacy and homosexuality. Yet, nonetheless, Paul does not explicitly mention 
effeminacy or homosexuality in 1 Cor. 11 as he did in other places in the same letter. A 
fuller conclusion to the whole of men covering will be delayed till after lawful male 


coverings are discussed. Before that, one objection needs to be removed. 


Let-Down Long Hair was a Covering for Men 
but Not Women 


The perceptive reader may inquire why having hanging, long hair counts as being 
covered, katakalypto, for men (v. 7), but not women (v. 6). The reasons will show this to 


be contextually natural and indicated: 


1. If 1 Cor. 11 is treated as a lexical algebra puzzle, seeking the one set of uniform 
definitions of words which will synthesize every factor, there simply is no solution 


(and greater problems arise); nor is that often how language in real life works. 


2. Persons often describe circumstances with contextually appropriate and 
consistent language, yet if the circumstances are unknown to another, the words’ 
variegated lexical domains will often not be enough to know precisely what is 
being referred to.” Yet a knowledge of the circumstances is often taken for 
granted by persons communicating in a situation. In this respect, in consistency 
with natural life, the historical Corinthian circumstances were more fundamental 


than Paul’s verbiage, though inspired. 


3. Those well-understood historical circumstances were various for men and 


women respecting appropriate or dishonorable headgear, though the same verb 


long hair, as two early Church fathers so interpreted it: “Chrysostom & Epiphanius,” 1-6, 7, 8-10. Dutch 

Annotations: ““having (ought) on his head’: namely, any covering, as is long hair, v. 14, or a hat, veil or the 

like.” v. 4. For citations of classical writers: Solerius, ch. 3, “On the natural hat [hair], to each sex equally 

common,” 47-59. Clarke, v. 4: “Either by long hair, v. 14, or a vail, after the manner of women.” Annotations. 

762 An analogy is hearing only the audio of a conversation of persons speaking about things in front 

of them. A general understanding may come across, yet details of the specific referents may be left unclear. 
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might be used for both. Paul evidently had reasons for so speaking, namely to 


convey themes of covering, authority and submission for both sexes. 


4. The passage builds on itself. Paul does not repeat early, explicitly stated factors 
later in the passage, but assumes them. To mention only one: covering is denied 
to men (v. 7) only in the context of public praying or prophesying (v. 4); the same 


principle adapted held for women (vv. 5-6, 10, 13, 15). 


5. Paul stated what was dishonorable for men in v. 4, namely anything hanging 
down the head (such as long, let-down hair). That is what is referred to by 
“covered” in v. 7. On the other hand, at the beginning of the passage for women, 
v. 5, being akatakalyptos, or having long, let-down hair, was stated to be 
dishonorable. Therefore her covering (vv. 6, 10, 15) must be something more than 
this (namely a hair-bun). The original hearers would have easily recognized this, 
especially as it was visible before their eyes. As what was dishonorable for men 
and women differed, so also what was honorable, even as authority and 


submission obviously respects the sexes differently. 


6. The common factor is that long, let-down hair was dishonorable for both men 
and women, men obviously being dishonorably “covered” by it, katakalypto (v. 7), 


while by it women were obviously not “covered,” katakalypto (v. 6). 


3. Not Prohibited: 
Wreaths & Helmets 


Men’s coverings which Paul may have allowed will now be treated. Roman men 


sometimes wore wreaths on their heads as seen in a collage above. Wreaths were given 


to winners of athletic competitions; sometimes they represented civil and military 


distinctions; others wore them for sartorial value. Athletic wreaths would normally 


appear to be unfit for public worship.” 


763 As what they signify would normally not be relevant in worship and hence distracting to it (this 


deriving from general principles of the Word). Civil, military and sartorial distinctions are often more 
representative of the natural honor of persons, the image of God, than of singular and passing athletic 
achievements. A military officer wearing his military uniform in worship, for whatever natural reason, can 
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As male wreaths bore civil or military distinction, or sartorial value, they were 
honorable, not dishonoring the person’s head (1 Cor. 11:4).76+ Hence Paul doesn’t seem 
to be aiming at them.” Wreaths did not hang down from the head and allowed a good 
share of it to remain uncovered. It certainly was not covering in the relevant social sense 
in placing a person in authority in subordination (1 Cor. 11:7, 10). As worship is to be 
performed in accord with nature’s light and circumstances common to human actions 
and societies as appropriate (WCF 1.6), and God may be glorified with the honor nature 
bears in worship (2 Chron. 23:11-13, 16; Isa. 62:1-7; 1 Cor. 10:31; 11:15; Rev. 4:10-11,; 21:24- 
26, He the author of it), so it is not beyond question that men wearing civil wreaths may 


have been allowed by Paul.7& 


In the same vein, many pictures and descriptions manifest Roman leaders and 
soldiers wearing helmets in religious rites; this appears to have flowed out of the military 
setting or was common to societal practice. As this was clearly honorable, the person’s 
head not being dishonored thereby, and it was a natural practice for worshipping in a 
war-zone or even for soldiers in civil society,’®” it is doubtful Paul’s prohibition intended 
to prohibit helmets in all cases.7© After all, who will argue with the Lord? The psalmist 
owns his spiritual helmet in Ps. 140:7-8 and prays, as Christians are to also (1 Thess. 5:8, 
17; Eph. 6:17-18). The Lord takes a “helmet of salvation upon his head” and prophesies 
in Isa. 59:17-21. 


hardly be objected to. Exceptions might be thought of for athletes, such as professionals who daily wear 
unobtrusive, finger-rings commemorating achievements. Honor is to be given to whom honor is due even 
in the Church’s assembly (Rom. 13:7). Athletic commemorations in worship cannot be strictly disallowed 
as they are not positively religious and are to be ordered by nature’s light, Christian prudence and the 
Word’s general principles as objects common to human society. 

764 See the picture of a religious sacrifice: ed. Andronikos, Greek Museums, 69. 

765 Poole disagrees: “’Having his head covered’; ...such a covering as he might spare, and is 
ornamental to him according to the fashion of the country...” Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:4. 

766 While it has been noted wreaths may have been prohibited by Paul for women in those 
circumstances (1 Tim. 2:9, “broidered”), given those women’s inclination to dress up, yet no such 
prohibition was given for men. It is not clear that the occasional man wearing a wreath would have been 
against modesty or the regular order. Note a well to-do man wearing a gold ring (Jm. 2:2), the apostle not 
contramanding this. There are numerous instances of men honorably before the Lord with tiaras in the 
Old Testament. In the ancient world tiaras were often laurel wreaths; McClintock, Cyclopedia, “Diadem,” 
“Turban.” 

767 Evidence occurs for some soldiers in some parts wearing hats when off duty; Lewis & Short at 
Logeion, pilleus. 

768 Erasmus, Pareus and Grotius mention 1 Cor. 11:4 possibly prohibiting hats, caps and helmets, 
per Poole, Synopsis, 5.463.5. Per pictures, body-guards and soldiers wearing helmets on duty occurred in 
reformed worship in the Post-Reformation. 
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Jewish & Foreign Turbans 


Some of the ethnically Jewish, Christian men at Corinth may have publicly wore 
turbans,’°? as well as foreigners. Yet these did not hang down from the head (v. 4) nor 
were they a dishonoring of their heads (v. 4). In the older testament there was no 
prohibition for men wearing turbans in the tabernacle or temple, which they undoubtedly 
did as a customable sign of societal honor. There is no evidence Paul was instituting 
something different at Corinth than what simultaneously took place in the Temple in 
Israel (it is likely women appeared there in hair-buns with or without material and that 
male veiling, apart from extraordinary circumstances, was not proper). As Jewish- 
Christians with foreigners likely composed a minority of the Corinthian churches, it is 
not likely Paul’s main concern was with them. Seeing as Paul set his context on praying 
and prophesying (v. 4), it appears unlikely he was telling Jewish-Christians and 
foreigners they ought to conform their general public headwear to the Greco-Roman 


culture around them.7” 


Nor does it appear Paul was telling Jewish and foreign men to take off turbans for 
worship for this reason: while Paul tells the women repeatedly to be akatakalyptos (have 
their head let-down, vv. 5-6, 13), he never says this to the men, but distinctly changes his 
verbiage and tells the men “not to cover” (ouk katakalypto) their heads (v. 7, in the context 
of something hanging down from it, v. 4). Nearly all commentators cannot explain this 
variation in diction. If Paul had told the men to be akatakalyptos, it would have meant in 
the context for them to let their bound-up turbans or hair down, which Paul did not 


intend. 


769 Jewish men sometimes did and sometimes did not wear turbans: Mishnah, Nedarim 3.8. 
70 Hurley recognizes this issue; few other writers have; “Did Paul Require Veils?” 195-96. 
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Hats & Slaves 


In the Greco-Roman culture hats, when worn, 
were worn by men, only rarely by women, were 
functional and were often indicative of status, ethnic 
background and trade. The pileus, a brimless conical 


hat of felt or leather was worn by travelers, workmen 


and sailors.”77_ Another common hat was the broad- 
Hermes weating a pefasos, 
from Ikad, bk. 9; Attic red- 
Peasant wearing a farmers, hunters and travelers, especially protecting figure cup, c. 470-480 BC. 
pileus; grotesque 
tetracotta _ statuette, 
1st century BC, material, or straw or animal skins. Athletes and 
Myrina, Greece. 
Credit: Wikipedia. 


brimmed, low-crowned petasos.’”? It was often worn by 
against adverse weather and was made out of thesame = Ctedit: Wikimedia. 


charioteers sometimes wore closer fitting caps.” 


According to R.C.H. Lenski Greek slaves were generally covered, whereas the 
liberty of having an uncovered head was a sign of freemen.””4 The Romans reversed this: 
slaves went bareheaded and the liberty of a man to wear a pileus was the sign of a 
freeman.’ The Anglican bishop Lancelot Andrewes ({1626) held that Paul’s primary 
meaning reflected the Roman custom: Christian men are servants of God (v. 3); therefore 


they ought to be bareheaded in his service of worship.””° This however is not satisfactory: 


(1) Headship (v. 3) does not necessitate servitude in the New Testament; (2) Paul’s 
concern is not about men taking something off to remove his sign of power or 


glory, but rather taking something off to restore it; (3) women are under the 


7” Smith & Anthon, “Pileus,” 777-79. 

772 Lee, Body, Dress, & Identity, 160. 

773 David Sacks, A Dictionary of the Ancient Greek World (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996) 62; 
eds. Liza Cleland, Glenys Davies & Lloyd Llewellyn-Jones, Greek & Roman Dress from A to Z (London: 
Routledge, 2007) 88. 

774“Generally speaking, among the Greeks only slaves were covered, and the uncovered head was 
a sign of freedom. The Romans reversed this. The free man wore the pileus, the slave went bareheaded. 
When the latter was emancipated he was said vocari ad pileum [to be called to the hat].” Lenski, Interpretation, 
434-35. 

75 Anthon & Smith, 778; Lewis & Short at Logeion, pilleus. 

77% “The apostle tells us there must be nudatio capitis, our heads must be uncovered. The wearing 
of a cap, pileo donari, among the Romans, was peculiar to free men only, and an hieroglyphic of honor, for 
once if a man cepisset pileum [received a hat], he was free, and when he laid aside his cap, he was said 
deponere magnificentiam, to lay aside his honor and privilege whereby he was distinguished from a servant. 
So then, as servants are to be uncovered in their master’s service, so are we to be in God’s: and therefore 
Saint Paul... tells us that it is a shame for a man to have his head covered at that time.” Lancelot Andrewes 
(t1626), The Pattern of Catechistical Doctrine at Large, or a Learned & Pious Exposition of the Ten 
Commandments (London: Norton, 1650), ch. 7, pp. 215. 
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headship of men, yet are not slaves, (4) and they are to wear a head-covering; (5) 
Paul does not mention or imply masters and servitude in the chapter; (6) rather, 
his explicit justifications concern gender distinction and natural economy between 
males and females; (7) the Roman giving of a hat to a slave to signify his 
manumission was an alternative to the more proper legal process, where it could 
not be had. It is questionable how prominent this custom was in the mind of Paul 
or the Corinthians (whereas men being generally bare-headed and women 
covered was the most prominent societal custom). (8) The Greek custom could 
have been common around Corinth, that servants were to be covered, yet Paul 


forbids this to men. 


It is not likely Paul’s prohibition was aiming at hats.”””7 While hats cover the head 
and are able to be conceptually encompassed by “covered,” katakalypto (v. 7) in some 


respect, yet: 


(1) in Massey’s survey of sixteen instances in Greek literature of verbiage similar 
to the unique phrase in v. 4, “having down the head,””’8 when this verbiage refers 
to material, it “always implies some kind of garment or cloth coming down from 
the head,”’”? and hence not to a hat. (2) Words do not signify all the meanings 
they can bear, but are usually qualified by particulars in the context. If v. 4 referred 
to coverings hanging down from the head, that a man should not “cover,” 


katakalypto, v. 7, likely referred only to the prohibited coverings in v. 4 that 


777 Calvin: “Let us, however, bear in mind, that in this matter the error is merely in so far as decorum 
is violated, and the distinction of rank which God has established, is broken in upon. For we must not be 
so scrupulous as to look upon it as a criminal thing for a teacher to have a cap on his head, when addressing 
the people from the pulpit. Paul means nothing more than this —that it should appear that the man has 
authority, and that the woman is under subjection... In fine, the one rule to be observed here is to npénov — 
decorum If that is secured, Paul requires nothing farther.” Commentary, 355. Pareus understands Paul to 
have prohibited certain objectionable kinds of head-coverings and not the hair or hat of a man prophesying 
simply, Pareus allowing for the European Reformation custom; 546, It col, E-rt col, A. Mayer: “there ought 
to be a distinction between these two sexes, as in their apparel, so in other symbols ordained as signs of 
either sex, of which sort this is one, for a man to have his head unveiled, and for a woman to have it veiled... 
Now it is not to be thought that any covering being upon the head, as a little cap for the necessity of warmth, 
is against this ordinance, but such as whereby the distinction set betwixt man and woman is taken away, 
and a confusion is brought in, for although there be something on the head for necessity, yet it is uncovered 
in the sense here spoken of.” Commentary, vv. 4-5. Hats fall under dress for worship, which has been 
addressed in Part I. 

78 Kata Kepadns exXov 

779 Massey, “Meaning of katakaAviita,” 522. 
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dishonored the head. (3) Hats did not dishonor men’s heads (as veiling with a 
toga or other garment hanging around the head did), but were a privilege of 
freemen. (4) Hats did not confuse the sexes (women did not generally wear them) 
nor their authority. Hence Paul’s principles remain intact. (5) Numerous other 
words for covering besides katakalypto were available to Paul, and katakalypto, from 
usage and etymology, just like many other words beginning with kata-, “down,” 
“down from” or “downwards,” lends itself to signifying a downward or 
enshrouding aspect,’°° in contrast to Plutarch’s use of akalyptos, “no-covering” for 
men not wearing hats.78! (6) Veiling tended to enshroud and hide the face,’®? the 
body part most principally reflecting man as the image and glory of God (2 Cor. 
3:18), yet the pileus, and to a lesser extent, the petasos, left the face open.”® (7) Paul 
was for upholding social custom, not scandalously breaking it. (8) I do not know 
whether men wore hats inside. If they did not, there is no discrepancy with Paul. 
If they did, reflecting their trade or social status, this has no inherent, religious 
bearing.”*4 (9) Numerous of the reformed held Paul did not prohibit hats.7® If one 
think it odd to picture some men in the Corinthian assemblies bareheaded while 
others have hats on, amongst women with hair-up and possibly material coverings 
on, yet this practice was significantly evidenced in the reformed after the 


Reformation.7%6 


780 Logeion, kata; Murphy-O’Conner, 143. 
781 Roman Questions, 14. 
782 Thus Plutarch, referencing Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Roman Antiquities, 12.16), gives as a 


possible reason for the origin of Roman veiling at sacrifices, that one be not distracted by the look of an 
enemy; Roman Questions, 10. 


783 Leigh: “Paul speaks not of such a covering of the head as French pastors use in prophesying, 


when the upper part of the head is covered, the glory and majesty of the countenance still appearing.” 
Annotations, 1 Cor. 11:4. 


784 The practice of persons wearing the garb and headgear of their trade was the practice of the 


Anglican Church in the second half of the sixteenth century. 


785 E.g. Pareus, 546 It col, E-rt col, A. This was sometimes used to further justify the post- 


Reformation practice of men wearing hats in worship. 


786 See the pictures in this book, Voet’s quote in footnote 520 and ‘Historical Treatments’ at ‘Head 


Coverings in the Post-Reformation’ (RBO). 
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Nor is it likely Paul was butting sartorial customs about slavery in letting some 
Christian slaves be uncovered in worship’®’” while requiring masters to remove their hats, 


signs of their authority: 


(1) The New Testament and Paul upheld the then institution of slavery and its 
obligations repeatedly (Mt. 10:24; Lk. 12:13-14, 46-48; 15:22; 17:7-10; Jn. 18:36; 
Rom. 14:4; 1 Cor. 7:20-22; Eph. 6:5-6; Col. 3:22; 4:1, 12; 1 Tim. 6:1; Titus 2:9; Phile. 
1:16; 1 Pet. 2:13; 18). (2) Such would have been scandalous, devaluing masters and 
inciting slaves to act above their place. (3) Paul’s ordinance would have made all 
freemen as Roman slaves, and all female Roman slaves as free. (4) As such would 
not have reflected social custom, it would have made distinctive, Christian 
sartorial customs to be positively religious, a thing of religion itself, which has 
been seen to be unwarranted and absurd. (5) Slaves doing the opposite of Paul's 
ordinance is not against the text, insofar as the covering of Greek, male slaves was 
a dishonor to their head, in accord with their subordinate, societal place. That 
those men are yet the image of God (v. 7) is no objection, no more than that women, 
the image of God, are to cover, being in a subordinate position in natural economy 
(v. 3). Likewise women were to cover as it was their right and power to do so (v. 
10), yet female Roman slaves did not have the same social rights about this. (6) 
Bucking social custom’®§ without necessary moral warrant is obnoxious and 
contrary to nature and religion (Prov. 6:14; Mt. 22:39; 1 Cor. 9:22; 10:33; 14:33; Gal. 
5:23; James 3:16); (7) Christianity would then have leveled all differences of societal 
authorities, which not only would create chaos and is politically infeasible, but it 
is contrary to the nature of Christ’s spiritual kingdom (Lk. 12:13-14; Jn. 18:36). (8) 


Paul in the passage is upholding natural economy, not overturning it.78° 


787 Poole: “Because the man is immediately subject to God, and therefore ought not by any habits, 
or civil rites, to show his natural subjection to men, that are not by nature his superiors (for we must not 
think, that the apostle by this argument forbids subjection to natural, economical, or political superiors).” 
1 Cor. 11:7. 

788 Kayser: “Paul appeals... not to the customs of the world. Indeed, he is bucking the cultural 
customs of the Greek world.” Objection 1. 

789 This is in contrast to scholars who take Paul going against cultural custom as a presumed, 
controlling interpretative principle, e.g. Janelle Peters, “Slavery & the Gendered Construction of Worship 
Veils in 1 Corinthians,” Biblica 101.3 (2020) 431-43. 
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In light of this, Paul’s ordinance and his addressing “every man” and “every 
woman” in vv. 4-5 likely did not refer to slaves, just as in the American South during 
slavery, a pastor addressing what men and women were to do did not necessarily entail 
slaves having a right to the same. A society characterized with slavery is rarely taken 
into account in discussions of 1 Cor. 11. If one finds social subordination and these 
qualifications startling and not in the text, note that societal subordination is the reason, 
per Paul, that women were to have a different headdress custom than men, he upholding 
natural economy, not by disposition,””° but by fundamental natural and spiritual 
principles (v. 3). It is also not clear that Paul’s ordinance, and hence “every man” and 


“every woman,” applied to children and youth”! or even ethnic foreigners. 


Hence, it is very possible, and ought to be understood that some male slaves may 
have covered and female slaves been uncovered in the Corinthian assemblies, and some 
male masters, amongst possibly others, likely wore hats. Given the many variegated, 
contextual and sometimes contrary social customs, with more to be seen, it is safest to 
interpret Paul by his own reasons, which do not address servitude and honorable 


headgear, but gender, natural economy and only headgear that dishonors the head. 


70 John Cameron (+1625), v. 1: “The disputation [of Paul] indeed follows on honor, order and 
discipline, rather than the apostle willing to maintain the tradition from himself.” Jesu Christi Domini nostril 
Novum Testamentum... Theodori Bezae... accessit etiam Joachimi Camerarii in Novum Foedus commentarius 
(Cambridge: Daniel, 1642), 63. 

791 See footnote 613. 
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4. Conclusion on Men’s Head-Coverings 


As Paul’s ordinance was for all the churches (v. 16) and it is likely multiple 
expressions of deviancy were occurring, the lowest common denominator as to what Paul 
was prohibiting is attractive as a solution, namely whatever dishonored it, specifically 
anything hanging down from the head (vv. 4, 7). Hence wreaths, helmets, hats or turbans 
of Jews or ethnic foreigners don’t appear to be in view. That Roman veiling is not in view 
because honorable men in society practiced this is not persuasive. The prohibition of it 
was not due so much to its pagan connotation, especially as it may have been held to be 
an indifferent circumstance of society, but for the reasons Paul gives, as it tended to 
obscure outward gender differentiation and natural economy and authority. Insofar as 
these social customs did this they also obscured the liberty and boldness of access 
Christians have to the throne of grace in New Testament worship (1 Cor. 11:7; 2 Cor. 3; 
Eph. 3:12; Heb. 4:16; 10:19, etc.).792 


As Paul's prohibition by its syntax cannot be limited to veiling, it should also be 
understood as proscribing male coiffures and long hair as this was largely seen as 
effeminate and shameful,”3 and therefore disruptive of maintaining gender 
characteristics (v. 14 in light of v. 15) and natural economy. Yet, just as a man with long, 
touched-up hair may appear effeminate and yet not necessarily a homosexual (even in a 
society where these are connected), so Paul was not likely aiming at homosexuality (a 
heinous sin) which is not simply a matter of decency and order, or mentioned in his 
arguments, despite the similar vocabulary in Romans 1. Hence, inline with the majority 
interpretation of Church history and given Paul’s setting, the puritan Simon Browne’s 
(t1732) understanding in Matthew Henry’s commentary” is solid: a man praying 
covered dishonors his head (v. 4) “by appearing in a habit unsuitable to the rank in which 


God has placed him,” “forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God” (v. 7). 


792 It is seen how reformed and puritan commentators could discourse on this theme in 1 Cor. 11, 
especially on v. 7, and still have held the particulars to have been societally conditioned and mutable. 

7 It has been argued in footnote 758 the Greek term in v. 4 contextually means “dishonorable” 
while the different Greek term in v. 14, regarding men having kome, contextually means “shameful,” even 
though the semantic domains of the two words are very similar, being able to mean either. Yet the 
interpretation here given makes perfect sense of this. Paul in v. 4 was prohibiting other things in addition 
to effeminate hair which were more indifferent; hence the word should be translated “dishonorable,” 
though it included a reference to effeminate hair. In v. 14 Paul only has effeminate hair in view, which 
truly was shameful. 

™4 Henry died part way through Romans; Browne finished 1 Corinthians from Henry’s outline 
notes. 
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Close of the Book 


Summary Conclusions 


These summary conclusions will provide a rehearsal of the main points 
throughout this book and may be used as a medium-length tour through the Scripturally, 
theologically and historically accurate hair-bun understanding of 1 Cor. 11. If you don’t 
desire a summary rehearsal, skip down to the Modern Applications, Farewell and 


Explanatory Paraphrase of 1 Cor. 11:2-16. 


Part I 
Intro & Argument 


That Corinthian head-coverings were not perpetual, but societally conditioned, 
was the majority view and practice of not just the reformed at the Reformation and after, 
along with her most celebrated divines, but it characterized nearly all of Protestantism 


and Romanism in that era. The most concise overview of this book’s logical argument is: 
Part I 


1. All instituted worship must be “expressly set down in Scripture” or “by good 


and necessary consequence... deduced” therefrom (WCF 1.6). 


2. As head-coverings in Scripture had contrary meanings and were both accepted 


and not in worship, they were clearly cultural. 


3. There is no necessary, Scriptural consequence head-coverings were universal, 
perpetual, a positively religious, unchangeable ordinance, had a different meaning 
or use than in society, bound in themselves or that every alternate practice was 
sinful. 


4. All the Scriptural data is consistent with, and goes no farther than head- 
coverings possibly being a circumstance common to human society, to be ordered 


by nature’s light, Christian prudence and the Word’s general principles (WCF 1.6). 


Part II 
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1. It is lexically possible and there is a significant foundation that “covered” may 
refer to hair-buns with or without cloth material and “uncovered” to let-down 


long hair. 


2. This interpretation cannot be ruled out and it makes 1 Cor. 11 read seamlessly 


with more explanatory power than any other view. 


3. There is considerable historical evidence (pictures) that honorable women in 
first-century Greece nearly universally publicly wore bound-up hair, with or 


without cloth material. 


4. As there is no necessary Scriptural consequence Corinthian coverings were 
formally religious (see Part I), Paul’s ordinance could not have been beyond 


appropriate societal custom. 


The conclusion to Part Il summarizes this most succinctly: 


Part I demonstrated by divine law head-coverings are not perpetual. As Paul did 
not institute a positive rite above culture, and that culture did not practice 
universal, female veiling (for public decorum, praying or religious rites), such 


veiling in the Corinthian assemblies is historically disproven. 


Burden & Scripture Warrant 


As all positive, instituted worship must be “expressly set down in Scripture” after 
the close of the canon, or “by good and necessary consequence... deduced” therefrom 
(WCF 1.6), it is not necessary to explicitly disprove female head-coverings’ religious 
perpetuity; the proof is there is no Scriptural warrant for it, expressly or by good and 
necessary consequence. The five main perpetualist, interpretative arguments from (1) 
“ordinances,” v. 2, (2) Creation, vv. 7-9, (3) “authority on her head” and angels, v. 10, (4) 
nature and long hair, vv. 13-15, and (5) universally applied apostolic authority (v. 16) fall 
short of proving by necessary consequence their desired end. As has been seen from 
surveying all the relevant Scriptural evidence, it goes no further than head-coverings 
possibly being a circumstance common to human society, to be ordered by nature’s light, 


Christian prudence and the Word’s general rules, as Westminster proof-texted (WCF 1.6). 
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O.T. Background & “Nature” 


In the Old Testament, men’s long hair (sometimes approved by the Word) and 
head and facial coverings (male, female and angelic) bore a variety of contrary meanings, 
with contrary practices (evidenced in archaeology), even acceptably in worship (e.g. Ex. 
28:40 with 1 Cor. 11:4). Hence they cannot be taught by pure-nature (1 Cor. 11:13-14), 
but were clearly cultural. See the “Bible Verses’ listed out at RBO. “Nature” in v. 13 
means, “the regular or established order of things,” and must be given context by 
Corinthian society so as to signify “custom” or a nuance consistent with this, as was a 
dominant view of the reformers and puritans. Objections to it fail. A sheared or shaven 
head (vv. 5-6) usually signified shame in the Old Testament and ancient world, especially 
under calamity. There is nearly no evidence, contrary to popular opinion, that prostitutes 
had shaved heads. This, rather, was a punishment for adulteresses, which allusion makes 


the best sense of vv. 5-6. 


Mutable Ordinances 


Numerous circumstantially conditioned, and therefore mutable, Church 
ordinances are in 1 Corinthians itself. The Reformation recognized not eating blood (Acts 
15) as such an ordinance and often paired it with head-coverings, 1 Cor. 11:2 being a 
commonplace for discussing this category. Universal moral reasons given for a practice, 
such as head-coverings (vv. 7-13), not eating creeping things (Lev. 11:41, 44), the holy 
kiss, foot-washing and anointing with oil, does not make them perpetual: a context is 


assumed. Generals can only bind generally;”° it takes specifics to bind specifically. 


Natural Law & Positive, Religious Appointments 


Natural laws are the most basic teleological designs, forces, instincts and patterns 


inherent in nature, which always oblige. Positive laws are put forth by men or authorities 


75 At ‘On Head Coverings in Public Worship’ (RBO). 

796 Norton Knatchbull: “For who with reason can affirm: Because a man is not of the woman, but 
the woman of the man, etc. Therefore ought a woman to wear a veil or a hood on her head, by an argument 
fetched from the moral Law of their creation?... But whoever could from the dictate of reason know that a 
woman, because she was made of man and for man, ought therefore to wear a veil or hood on her head, 
especially in the Church?” Annotations upon Some Difficult Texts in All the Books of the New 
Testament (Cambridge, 1693), 1 Cor. 11:10, p. 196. 
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in particular circumstances, are variable and changeable, and are to be grounded on 
natural laws. Any addition to or restriction of what is natural is positive. As God is the 
only one who can give significance above the realm of nature, or bind it, all moral, 
religious and worship positives must be specifically warranted by God’s Word. Head- 
coverings have no inherent value of themselves in worshipping God. They are in no way 
a means of grace, or a positive religious appointment (as the Levitical turbans), as they 
were used in worship in the same way, with the same meaning in society. Cultural 
practices, even geographically universal (v. 16), ordered and enforced by Church 
authority in worship and the social authority of the shears (vv. 5-6, the Church does not 
formally have that key, Mt. 16:19),79” remain “circumstances... common to human actions 
and societies.” (WCF 1.6) “Judge within yourselves” (v. 13) necessitates head-coverings 
were not a revealed ordinance. Angels may be offended by social disturbances (1 Cor. 
11:10).7% There is no Scriptural warrant that head-coverings in worship were universal 
to the Christian Church for the two decades after Christ’s death, nor in the New 
Testament Israeli Church, which may have had a different practice, unlike all the other 


acts of Christian worship. 


Head-coverings: Occasional 


Paul only uses the language of “dishonor,” “becometh,” “glory” and “custom” 
with reference to head-coverings, which all respect social decency, similar to the long 
chain of convenient and profitable practices and ordinances in 1 Cor. 7, which reflect not 
inherent moral sins in all circumstances. Head-coverings added no moral value besides 
retaining decency and preventing scandal; hence they only bound for that purpose, being 
occasional. The sin of their misuse was due not to an alternate use of these material 
objects, but to ill-will (which Paul’s does not specify and charge precisely because many 


deviators likely had no ill-will).” Thus, there is no necessary warrant head-coverings 


77 Robert Baillie ({1662): “That either in Scotland, or anywhere else in the world, the hair of any 
person is commanded to be cut by any Church judicatory, for disgrace and punishment, is (as I take it) but 
a foolish fable.” An Historicall Vindication of the Government of the Church of Scotland (London: Gellibrand, 
1646) 18. 

798 English Annotations: “the coelestial spirits, which always attend upon Christ their Head, and 
are present in the congregation of the faithful, and are offended at all disorders and uncomeliness which 
may be used there...” 1 Cor. 11, v. 10. 

79 Paul in other letters clearly forbids practices which are not inherently sinful, but must be 
regarded as having been done with an ill-will or in an ill-manner, such as his prohibition against women 
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were a positive, religious ordinance. If a different social practice does not dishonor 
persons’ heads (vv. 4-5), the particular premise of Paul’s syllogistic argument being 
changed, a different conclusion follows, even given Paul’s additional universal, general, 
natural and spiritual arguments (vv. 7-12). As hats were honorable at the Reformation, 
men often wore them in parts of the service and most reformed, European ministers 
preached with caps on (though the ministers’ practice faded out in Scotland and 
England). 


Meaning of “Head” & Middle of Passage 


The dishonored “head” in vv. 4-5 most likely primarily refers to the person’s head 
of hair and not their head of authority in v. 3. That “head” means exclusively “source,” 
per “evangelical” egalitarians, is insupportable. In the middle part of the passage, vv. 7- 
12, given v. 4 and the cultural context, Paul delivers natural and theological reasons for 
honorable actions, grounding the head-covering ordinance upon gender distinction and 
natural economy and authority. As this interpretation derives from the text itself (the 
reasons Paul gives being the best elucidation of his own mind), it is inline with the 


majority exegetical tradition through Church history. 


How Head-Coverings Fall under the RPW 


Insofar as Corinthian head-coverings reflected on Christ and God, or if vv. 4-5 be 
taken this way, so the right worship practice was a natural honoring of God, and hence 
religious, especially as it was governed by the Church. Therefore it was a kind of 
worship, this placing head-covering under the Regulative Principle of Worship (RPW). 
Yet as morally ordering circumstances for worship by the 3™4 Commandment is 
subsumed under the RPW, so the natural worship of Corinthian head-coverings does not 
by this become positively religious, universal, instituted worship. Rather, head- 
coverings were placed by many reformed documents and divines in the same category 
as clothing, posture and gestures in worship. As a cultural custom they are most similar 


to modern wedding rings being worn in worship. 


coming to worship with braided hair, pearls or costly array (1 Tim. 2:9). As some of these women likely 
did not have an ill-will, though they used an ill-manner, Paul does not impute to them an ill-will, just as in 
1 Cor. 11. 
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Sectaries pushed for removing all cultural signs of veneration out of the Lord’s 
Supper, contra “all the Reformed.” The light of nature does not conflict with Scriptural 
worship: they have the same Author. Regulated circumstances of the Lord’s Supper, such 
as using a common loaf, cup and table, were so by Christ’s non-necessary, positive choice 
which altered their use and gave them a newly revealed spiritual meaning, as seen in 
Scripture. Head-coverings, however, were occasionally necessary and had an unaltered 


natural use and meaning. 


Church History 


Veiling in the post-Biblical early Church varied, generally following local custom. 
In the recent rise of the perpetual head-covering position amongst the reformed in the 
last several decades, John Murray and Noel Weeks in the 1970’s were the most 
foundational writers. Murray was indebted to Weeks, who documented his article with 
seven footnotes; quite the contrast to the multiple several hundred page treatises of 
Reformed Orthodoxy arguing the cultural view, along with the analyses of the Post- 


Reformation Scottish covenanters. 


Repentance 


All the significant arguments for perpetual coverings and against temporal 
coverings have been shown either implicitly or explicitly to be erroneous or 


inconclusive.8°° There being no necessary Scriptural warrant for perpetual head- 


800 To address and explain one more: Silversides gives the slippery slope argument that if head- 
coverings, based on the created order, are, “by random imposition,” interpreted through “cultural 
considerations,” then so may be 1 Tim. 2:11-14, which is based on the created order and speaks of women 
“being silent in public assemblies” and that women are not “to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man.” 
It would follow, “women may now, in our culture, preach and teach in the church.” However: (1) 
Rutherford rightly allowed women to speak in certain cases in Church assemblies (A Survey of the Survey of 
that Summe of Church-Discipline, London, 1658, bk. 2, ch. 9, p. 256); 1 Tim. 2:11, with all its natural reasons 
and apostolic authority, is not absolute. (2) Women prophets have taught and exercised authority over 
men in Scripture without usurping over them (see also ‘Preaching is an Act of Governing’ at ‘Preaching’ 
RBO); 1 Tim. 2:12 is not absolute. (3) While head-coverings were occasional, non-universal circumstances 
common to society and seen to vary in Scripture, 1 Tim. 3:2, about elders being men, and 1 Tim. 2:11-14, 
not having a local, temporal or occasional nature, especially as involving Church government which is not 
common to society, are positive precepts of Church government and therefore revealed prescriptions for 
the whole catholic Church. See this proved: Rutherford, Divine Right, Intro, pp. 10-13. (4) While such 
positive precepts may be overridden by the law and call of nature in exigencies, yet their natural basicness 
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coverings, the conclusion against them comes with, “Thus saith the Lord.” This 
determination does not depend on this book or this author (an expiring man). The Lord 
has spoken in his Word once, nay, more than twice (Job 33:14; 40:5; Ps.62:11); how can 
you walk with God, except you agree with Him? (Amos 3:3) 


To use a head-covering in worship when society does not, and give it a natural or 
religious meaning which society and Scripture does not warrant, is distracting, 
scandalous and is to worship God by a device of men (Mt. 15:9; WCF 21.1), this being 
superstitious and a form of idolatry, contra the 24 Commandment (Ex. 20:4-6).8°! To 
seek to resurrect head-coverings in order to have a more Biblical culture not only 
misunderstands the Biblical doctrine of indifferent, cultural things, but would be 
equivalent to resurrecting taking off shoes in worship (Ex. 3:5), holy kissing, using 
sackcloth, wallowing in ashes and spitting in the face of disrespectful daughters (Num. 
12:14). Churches have no authority to encourage or impose head-coverings where nature 


and Scripture does not as creatures cannot bind the will of others apart from God’s will. 


All falling short of the glory of God ought to be repented of without delay. Persons 
who have been led astray in this matter, being made in God's image, are morally entitled 
to an explanation sufficient to remove the scandal (which only repentance can do, 1 Jn. 


1:9) and have their offended souls palliated.8°2 “He that covereth his sins shall not 


(being grounded in human physiology) is of a much greater degree than the varying, societal fashions of 
clothing. That is, though Silversides didn’t expressly recognize it, there is a significant difference in the 
variations in nature between head-coverings and gender differences which affect Church government. See 
also footnote 646. 

801 While not every error ought to be enforced against or disciplined (Rom. 14, which must include 
things publicly apparent), which would be counter-productive to the spiritual health of God’s people, yet 
even in light of a justified, limited toleration of such, no rational human action is morally indifferent: if it is 
not right, it is wrong. There is no room for various views and practices to be possible and morally 
acceptable to God in worship. Every action, not only some, will be found to be good or ill, to different 
degrees, at the Judgment. This is the classic reformed position; see ‘All Particular, Rational, Human Actions 
are Good or Evil to Varying Degrees’ at ‘On Things Indifferent (Adiaphora)’ (RBO). 

802 Gillespie: “6. A passive scandal, which is taken and not given, is not only faulty when it proceeds 
of malice, but also when it proceeds of ignorance and infirmity... 8. The occasion of a scandal which is only 
passive should be removed, if it be not some necessary thing...” English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 2, ch. 8, p. 
32; “...put the case the scandal were only passive and taken, yet the occasion of it should be removed out 
of the way, when it is not a thing necessary...” Ibid., pt. 2, ch. 9, p. 35; Durham: “Ministers would be 
watchful... even over passive offences, lest any by themselves, or any other be offended, which was our 
Lord’s way and the practice of the apostles, as in the places cited... for a minister not to be affected with 
that, does hold forth a most unministerial cruel disposition... it is found that seldom offences have been in 
the Church, but ministers have had a prime hand therein...” Dying Man's Testament, pt. 1, ch. 9, p. 51. 
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prosper: but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy” (Prov. 28:13; also 


Jn. 3:19-21). May we decrease and the Lord’s Word increase. 


Tell your friends and family (as appropriate) concisely, and bring the Word, 
especially Ex. 28:40. Wives and daughters, take courage, be respectful and peaceable; 
love your God more than your husband or parents, and keep his Commandments first 
(Ex. 20:4-7; Mt. 10:37-38; 22:37-38). “Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil” (Ex. 
23:2) and “if sinners entice thee, consent thou not” (Prov. 1:10). Do not scandalize others 
away from walking in God’s truth by encouraging erroneous teaching and worship by 


your example (Gal. 2:11-14). 


Part II 


Intro & Some Historical Answers 


Part II, what the Corinthian, female head-coverings were, is less important and 
certain, and cannot be answered by exegesis without history. Compelling historical 
evidence shows women publicly covered with bound-up hair-buns, less frequently 
overlaid with an outer garment or veil. As Corinthian head-coverings were not a 
positive, religious ordinance (proved in Part I), Paul was referring to this social custom 
and hence all the women were to cover and all the men uncover, in distinction from only 
the leaders. Ten reasons were given that it is preferable to understand the ordinance as 
applying to the whole worship service, as opposed to only parts of it. Six reasons show 
it is preferable to understand that approved prophetesses were actually publicly 
prophesying in Corinth. Head-covering deviators could have been leaders or lay- 


persons. 


Lexical Arguments 


“Covered” 


The lexical arguments provide a significant foundation for what “covered” and 
“ancovered” may mean in 1 Cor. 11. What “covered,” katakalypto, refers to must be 
determined from the context; any attempt to limit it with reference to persons’ heads to 
cloth or artificial coverings (allowing metaphorical uses) fails. Ancient examples (some 


from the Bible) document (1) a headband covering a head, (2) leprosy covering the skin 
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of a person head to toe, (3-4) hair covering a person, (5) hair covering a heart, (6) a woman 
covering herself with her long hair in prayer, (7) a woman wrapping herself in her hair 
out of deference to a man, and (8) “her hair is given her for a covering [peribolaion]” (1 
Con T1715). 


Paul speaks of a person being covered or not in relation to glory (1 Cor. 11:6-7, 15); 
Ecclesiasticus (c. 132 BC) speaks of a person being covered (kalypto) with glory. A 
summary text of Plutarch (post-96, $119) from Greece, using similar verbiage to Paul, 
says, “it is more usual for women to go forth in public with their heads covered [enkalypto, 
enwrapped],” likely referring, in light of a prior passage of his and the archaeological 
evidence, to women wrapping and covering their heads with their long hair, hair-buns 


or coiffures, with or without cloth material. 


“Uncovered” 


Background to “uncovered,” akatakalyptos, includes a Hebrew word which may 
refer to something being “let down” or “long, disheveled hair” in Num. 5:18 (about a 
suspected adulteress) and in Lev. 10:6; 13:45 (translated by the Septuagint as 
akatakalyptos); 21:20. The Hebrew word is used in another dozen Old Testament texts 
with related meanings. Polybius (171-168 BC) used akatakalyptos to refer to a woman 
dragged through the street, no doubt with disheveled, long hair. Judith (in the 
Septuagint) braided her hair and put on a headband, tiara or turban to speak with the 
elders of the city. 34 Maccabees describes in 217 BC women dragged with long, 
disheveled hair (akalyptws). Philo near the exact time as Paul used akatakalyptos with 
regard to Num. 5:18, likely referring to letting down an adulteress’s tied up hair, as it was 


practiced in his day. 


Mishnah, Talmuds, Josephus, etc. 


Paul was raised a Pharisee and was likely familiar with language and contexts 
preserved in the Mishnah, which uses the Hebrew term as a noun to refer to the long, 
loose hair of the Nazarites (as does Num. 6 itself), and as a verb with regards to the long, 
let-down hair of women. One passage implies Jewish women honorably went out 


publicly with a hair-bun alone. The Tosefta (closely related to the Mishnah) as well as a 
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targum interpret the priest in Num. 5:18 as unloosing braided hair. A rabbi in the 
Jerusalem Talmud said a woman may go out ina hair coiffure honorably. In commenting 
on this the Talmud makes clear in its time that the Biblical, Hebrew phrase, translated 
here “hair in disorder,” was relative to circumstances. The later Babylonian Talmud in 
repeating and expanding on many of these traditions also uses the Hebrew phrase to refer 


to loose, long hair. 


It has been objected that Josephus (94 AD) speaks of the priest removing an outer 
garment covering the head and body of the suspected adulteress. Yet not only may this 
be consistent with her hair then being let down, but it is possible that the Hebrew of Num. 
5:18 means, as described in the Mishnah and legitimately explained by the Babylonian 
Talmud, that the woman herself was to be uncovered (of an outer garment) as well as her 


hair unloosed. 


Contra Pro-Veiling Lexical Arguments 


Given all the above, Massey’s argument that kataklypto is never known to be used 
in ancient Greek texts for hair covering a person’s head is specious and empty, especially 
as only a very small sliver of a fraction of oral or written Greek has survived to this day, 
and what persons actually covered with is a major factor to what Paul could have applied 
the term. Massey’s five conclusions in his major article on the topic have been shown to 
be false from the very evidence he cites. While Paul was able to use other terms denoting 
letting hair down besides akatakalyptos, yet the concept of covering was important in 


Paul’s argument and none of the other terms signify both letting-down and uncovering. 


Exegetical & v. 15 


Six exegetical points in 1 Cor. 11 have been offered for the hair-bun interpretation 
showing the details of Paul’s language to be fuller and seamless, more than on any other 
view. The first two closely associate akatakalyptos, “uncovered,” with the shaving of her 
hair; the third shows the significance of akatakalyptos only being used with women and 
not men; the fourth explains the difference between “uncovered” and “not covered;” the 
fifth shows the significance in the difference between the woman’s head being 


“ancovered” and the woman being “covered” (without reference to her head); the sixth 
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observes the perfect historical harmony in Paul saying the woman’s head, and not her hair, 


was akatakalyptos. 


A “covering” (in noun form), peribolaion, is only mentioned in v. 15, and literally 
means a “wrap-around,” which by no means may be limited to cloth-coverings. “Long 
hair,” or kome in vv. 14-15 is the general word for hair, though clearly it is at least long 
hair in these verses, and may mean decorous or cultivated hair. Anti, “for” in v. 15 may 
mean that the woman’s kome is (1) in place of, (2) equivalent to, or (3) for the end or use 


of a covering. 


Four interpretations of v. 15 which uphold the main theses of this book are 
possible: (1) Long hair is given the woman in place of a covering in private life. Most sources 
say men’s hair grows microscopically faster than women’s; hence long hair must be 
“given” from God, not from pure nature, but through societal circumstances. (2) Decorous 
hair is a glory to her, and is given as a covering. Women have a natural tendency, given by 
God through nature, to beautify themselves and their hair, which goes a long way toward 
explaining why women tend to have longer hair than men in most cultures. (3) Long hair 
is given for the use of a wrap-around covering, as women used it on a near daily basis. (4) 
Decorous hair is given as equivalent to a cloth covering. If “covered” throughout 1 Cor. 11 
has overtones of veils, as well as the “covering” in v. 15, yet this interpretation that Paul 
is yet at the end allowing for head-bands or non-cloth coverings cannot be ruled out. 
Covering had different styles, trends and developments in the first century and there is 
evidence popular consensus may have grown away from Augustus’s reforms that 


matrons wear traditional hair-bands. 


The objection that man’s glory (which is the woman, v. 7) is to be covered, and as 
the woman’s hair is her glory (v. 15) and her glory ought to be covered (v. 7), therefore 
her hair needs to be materially covered, fails for three reasons: 1. that man’s glory must 
be covered in worship is not necessary to the passage and is contrary to Scripture, as well 
as the Reformation and the puritans (which men often regularly wore hats for much of 
the service as it was a social sign of honor and authority); 2. that the woman’s glory must 
be covered is not stated in v. 7, it is not necessary to the passage and it is contrary to 
Scripture; 3. if man and woman’s glory was and is to be covered, it still does not follow 
that the woman’s hair must be covered with material for four reasons: (1) vv. 14-15 could 
have a private context; (2) “glory” in v. 15 may contextually bear the softer significance 


of “honor;” (3) per v. 15’s explicit qualification, the hair may be a glory to the woman 
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only insofar as it was given her for a modest covering, not that the hair itself or her 
covering, simply, is her glory; (4) her hair-bun covering, by Scripture and nature, was to 
be modest (in contrast to worldly women) and could have natural beauty, but it was not 
to be excessive. Paul and Peter, in their exhortations regarding women’s hair in daily life 
and worship (1 Tim. 2:9; 1 Pet. 3:3), held values to be of normative and controlling force, 


the specific cultural details they mention flowing out of those. 


Historical 


See the near-countless pictures of statues, statuettes, busts, paintings, friezes, 
funeral reliefs and coins of women publicly wearing hair-buns at Corinth and in the 
larger Greco-Roman society (pictures); less frequently did they veil. Jewish practice 
appears to have been the same, say experts. This is confirmed in Peter and Paul’s near- 
identical exhortations for daily life and worship that women not excessively decorate 
their hair, as society did, though veiling is not mentioned and could have solved the 
decoration problem (1 Pet. 3:3; 1 Tim. 2:9-10). From the Greek Paul clearly includes 
hairstyle in “modest apparel” at worship and the terms he uses speak of honor, dignity, 


order and seemliness, all things that fulfill what being uncovered lacked. 


Deviating 


As to what deviating meant, women publicly wearing their hair down conveyed 
disrespect to societal gender roles. Paul’s prohibition cannot be limited to wives, nor was 
deviancy’s primary meaning marital insubordination or faithlessness. Loose, long hair 
could possibly have been associated with sensuality and Bacchanalian revelries. A 
woman was to wear “authority” on her head, v. 10, possibly her own authority, or better, 
was to “exercise control over her head,” because of the angelous, arguably ministers, 
messengers or surveilling civil authorities. There are reasons sensuality was not the 
primary meaning of deviation, nor insubordination to God. Following Paul’s arguments, 
and inline with the lowest common denominator, female deviancy reflected impudence 


to the societal custom, external gender differentiation, rolls and natural authority. 


Why did women deviate? Besides the temptation to excessively beautify their 


hair-buns, prophetesses may have uncovered due to their leading, authoritative role, 
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others because Paul had taught, “there is neither male nor female... in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 
3:28). Given the various practices, motivations and associations, and as Paul’s arguments 
should be assumed to have hit their target, there was general gender confusion amongst 


some at Corinth in outward apparel, natural economy and authority. 


Comparing Views 


Comparing the three main views: That the head-coverings were women’s let- 
down, long hair, in contrast to short, mannish hair, though possible, is unlikely as, 
amongst other reasons, there appears to be no linguistic evidence that katakalypto, 
“covered,” applied to honorable, long, loose hair and history suggests this would have 
been dishonorable or scandalous. Nor does Paul clearly allude to women ecstatically 


prophesying (and praying?) with wild hair. 


If the coverings were veils, this would have gone above and beyond the culture, 
making the practice a positive, religious rite. Only the men and women leaders veiled in 
Roman rites, not the majority; and none necessarily veiled in Greek worship. Hence this 
could not have been the basis for Paul’s enjoined practice. Nor has being unveiled, yet 
retaining a hair-bun, been established to be immodest (1 Tim. 2:9) or dishonorable, or 
dishonoring to the woman’s head (1 Cor. 11:5). Greek and Roman laws forbid traditional 
head-coverings to adulterers and prostitutes, while Roman slaves never appear to have 
been veiled. Yet, per Scripture quite a few slaves and former adulterers and prostitutes 


worshipped in the churches. 


The objection that Paul’s context is worship (vv. 4-5) and not merely regular public 
decorum fails as Paul was specifying, in light of doubts, questions and alternative 
worship practices, that Christian worship ought to be characterized by circumstances 
common to human societies in accord with the general principles of the Word. Thirteen 
reasons were given buttressing this. If Corinthian head-coverings were perpetual it 
would not entail by divine law that veiling is necessary, as the conclusion cannot be 
determined by Scripture, but, at best if it were able to be determined, it would only be 


from in-depth and complex historical probabilities. 
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Head-Coverings: 


Inappropriate to Christianity 


If Paul had instituted a culturally based custom as a new religious rite for the 
ethnically diverse, universal Church till Christ comes again, this would be a carnal 
ordinance akin to immature Mosaic worship, an unnecessary scandal over indifferent 
things to many cultures, a cause of friction to the Great Commission (contra Paul being 
“made all things to all men, that I might by all means save some,” 1 Cor. 9:22), and it 
would be contrary to New Testament worship being “in spirit and in truth,” as “God is a 
Spirit.” (Jn. 4:24) 


Yet what is possible in this context is irrelevant: there is no Scriptural warrant for 
head-coverings as an instituted religious rite beyond them being occasional 
circumstances common to society. If Corinthian head-coverings are perpetual, will you 
let your wife or daughter out the door with their hair down? All of the significant 
arguments against Corinthian hair-buns and for the necessity of material coverings I have 
found (out of hundreds of sources) have been shown either implicitly or explicitly to be 
erroneous, specious and/or inconclusive. As Paul did not institute a positive rite above 
culture (there being no Scriptural warrant for it), and the Corinthian culture did not 
practice universal, female veiling (for public decorum, praying or religious rites), as is 


clear, universal, female veiling in the Corinthian assemblies is historically disproven. 


Part III 
Male Short Hair & v. 4 


Part III shows with pictures Greco-Roman men generally wore uncovered short 
hair. Jewish men, likely with fuller hair, often went uncovered; covering or not varied in 
Jewish worship. The Greek of v. 4, “having his head covered,” is unique, only occurring 
here in all available, preserved Greek literature. One way it can be literally translated, 
and likely should be, is “hanging down from the head.” As the verse does not specify 
what hung down and dishonored the head, it may have prohibited (1) togas being pulled 
over the head (as leaders did in Roman rites, with societal esteem), Jewish veiling, (2) 
coiffures and (3) long hair, as none of these would likely have pleased Paul and there is 


no sufficient reason to limit his admonition exclusively to one. 
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Togas over Head, Coiffures & Long Hair 


Regarding: (1) the prohibition cannot be restricted to veiling or a pagan 
association. As men covering is only called dishonoring, not shameful, and 1 Cor. 11 does 
not allude to paganism, it is possible the material covering was understood by deviators 
to be an esteemed, otherwise indifferent, general social expression of humility and shame 
fit for worship; hence Paul’s mildness in addressing it in contrast to the impudence of 
women flying in the face of public decency. Yet both these male and female practices in 
mourning were considered by Plutarch to reverse the natural order, which is analogous 
to Paul’s argument. That Paul’s prohibition targeted covering for bereavement, Jewish 


veiling or outright cross-dressing is unlikely (though the last two were prohibited by it). 


(2) There is significant evidence that kome (“long hair”) in vv. 14-15 can refer to 
decorous hair, a hair-bun or coiffure, which may have been what was “hanging down the 
head” in v. 4. Thus, “If a man have ornate hair, it is a shame unto him; but if a woman 


have ornate hair, it is a glory to her.” 


(3) Long hair signified shame for the Greeks in mourning; it was also associated 
with effeminacy and homosexuality, which Paul had previously addressed in 1 Cor. 6:9- 
10. Paul used three of the same Greek words in 1 Cor. 11:4, 14 a few years later to 
denounce homosexuality in Rom. 1:26-27; yet sodomy is not directly alluded to in 1 Cor. 
11. Six reasons have been given why it was contextually natural for Paul to refer to long, 


let-down hair as a covering, katakalypto, for men, but not women. 


As wreaths, helmets, hats and Jewish or foreigners’ turbans did not dishonor the 
head, hang down from it (v. 4 in Greek) or cause gender or authority confusion, Paul's 
prohibition may not have applied to them. The liberty to wear a hat according to one’s 
vocation signified a freeman, in contrast to slaves. So far from bucking custom, Paul and 
the writers of the New Testament upheld social institutions, including slavery. Hence it 
is not likely “every man” and “every woman” of vv. 4-5 referred to slaves or that a theme 


of Paul is uncovered men being servants to God. 


Conclusion about Men 


It appears, in the midst of general confusion about outward gender differentiation 


and natural economy, Paul was forbidding anything hanging down from men’s heads 
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socially obscuring the authority of man being the image and glory of God (v. 7), inline 
with the most widespread, public, social custom,8% for the unity and peace of the 
churches (v. 16). As Paul’s main concern with the men was to rectify outward gender 
differentiation and natural economy in apparel, this understanding from the text itself 


flows right in the midst of the main exegetical tradition through Church history. 


This concludes the summary conclusions. We have travailed the depth of the 
ocean of head-coverings in Scripture, found its bottom to be occasional circumstances, 
veiling not being necessary, have proven the main theses in full sight and have come back 


up safe and sound. 


“The Lord said... 
‘I will bring my people again from the depths of the sea...’ 


They have seen thy goings, O God, 
even the goings of my God, my King!” 


Ps. 68:22, 24 


“He divided the sea and caused them to pass through; 
and He made the waters to stand as an heap... 
He clave the rocks in the wilderness 


and gave them drink as out of the great depths.” 


Ps. 78:13, 15 


803 Cappel, 3015.19-27. 
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Modern Applications 


Wearing head-coverings today in society, in private, family, social or public 
worship, by men or women is indifferent.2 It ought to be governed by what is decent 
and in order in our circumstances and society, in accord with Christian prudence and the 
Word’s general rules (WCF 1.6). There is no necessity for a specific symbol in our culture 
corresponding to Greco-Roman hair-buns, no more than that of sackcloth, tearing 
garments, throwing the shoe over an irresponsible person, riding on donkeys, wearing 
sandals, holy kissing, etc.8° How far does Paul’s head-covering passage oblige us by 
general equity? Ames: “so far just as the apostle’s rule stretches, 1 Cor. 14:40, ‘Let all 


things be done comely.’”8% 


804 | aurentius: “I respond to all these things simultaneously and universally: 1. All these things in 
themselves are adiaphora and indifferent.” 410 bot; Ames: “it is indifferent in the general nature of it; yet at 
that time, and in that place, they sinned that did otherwise, even before Paul or any of their overseers gave 
them charge about it.” Reply to Dr. Morton, ch. 3, section 28, p. 49. Contrast Massey’s misguided legalism 
(speaking of worship): “veiling is a reflection or extension of long hair. A womans hair is to be ina natural 
state, not curled or braided. And it is to be covered with a veil.” “Long Hair as a Glory,” 72. 

805 Contra Wallace: “The head covering is a meaningful symbol in the ancient world that needs 
some sort of corresponding symbol today...” “Head Covering in 1 Cor 11:2-16.” Such a view simply does 
not understand natural vs. positive law, indifferent things, occasional circumstances, etc. Wallace proposes 
tentatively as the solution modest dress, yet this derives from natural law and Scripture and needs not to 
be grounded on an analogy from head-coverings. Kayser for perpetualness: “If headship calls for this 
‘sign,’ then the sign should be as abiding as the headship of a man is.” “Glory & Coverings,” “Common 
Objections Answered,” Objection 1. 

806 Reply to Dr. Morton, ch. 3, section 28, 49. William Bucanus (+1603): “we must pray kneeling and 
bare-headed... and other such like: which according to their genus or kind, that is, such a decency 
commanded to us all, are divine, but according to their special form, they are human and changeable.” 
Institutions of Christian Religion Framed out of God’s Word, & the Writings of the Best Divines (London, 1606) 
Commonplace 43, p. 580. 


yu 
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Within these confines, men may wear long hair if it is not effeminate,®°” just as 


women may have short hair if it is feminine,8 supposing that neither of these styles 


807 Plutarch: “In answer to the man who inquired why they [Spartans] wore their hair long, he said, 
‘Because this is the natural and inexpensive form of ornament.’ Moralia, “Sayings of the Spartans,” 232 D; 
Denis, 177 rt col, 14; Aretius, after giving numerous ancient examples of male, long hair: “All which I 
understand of modest hair, not feminine, which the apostle here condemns.” 335; Beza, v. 14: “So Paul 
speaks, the reason holding of his time.” 151.18-19; Pareus, 546, It col, E - rt col, D; Balduin: “Out of all 
which, it is manifestly gathered, if men indeed nourish [their] hair, it is not contrary to nature simply, but 
whatever Paul here [v. 14] wrote of nature, it is necessary to be received of the custom of that time and 
people.” Commentarius, 440 rt col, mid; see especially Jacob Revius, [Latin] Christian Liberty about the 
Wearing of Hair Defended (Leiden, 1647); the disputations defended in this book were approved by the 
theological faculty of Leiden: J. Polyander, J. Trigland & F. Spanheim. Revius: “I deny that erudite men 
have fixed an end where no sacred writings have fixed it [his opponent hard argued above the ears], and 
other divines have by no means judged to impose such by the law of nature or nations.” 11 mid; “Adam in 
paradise did not have metal tools by which to clip hair. [Gen. 4:22]” 23 bot; “We especially deny long hair 
in men to have intrinsic evil.” 221 bot. Laurentius: “Out of the same [previous considerations,] if every 
covering and cover and all nourished hair on men is precisely here condemned by the apostle simply, and 
is absolutely foul to them and a disgrace, I confess it seems to me, by which reason, not possible that 
nourished beard hair can be lawful and decent.” 413 top. Salmasius notes that long hair is just as natural 
for men as women if it is not artificially cut; 17-18; Cawdrey: "I answer: that for men to pray or prophesy 
with their heads covered, or with long hair, and women uncovered, were things in their own nature 
indifferent (unless you make it necessary, as a moral duty for men to pray or prophesy uncovered, and 
women contra; which no interpreters upon that text do)” Vindication of the Keyes, ch. 6, p. 57; Cocceius: “But 
while the distinction of sex is necessary, notwithstanding, nature equally gives long hair to a man and 
woman, thus on the other hand it ought to be seen what becomes a man. Certainly it is maintained, wearing 
long hair is not wholly and simply wrong.” 296, §29; Poole: “There have been books written about the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of men’s wearing long hair, and the due or undue lengths of men’s hair... That 
which in these verses seems to be commended to us, as the will of God in this matter, is: 1. That men and 
women should so order their hair, as by it to preserve the distinction of sexes. 2. That men should not wear 
their hair after the manner of women, either dishevelled, or curled, and tricked up about their heads, which 
speaks too much of an unmanly and effeminate temper...” Annotations, v. 15; see especially, Synopsis, 
5.473.69-474.30, “Wherefore, if koman is to have long hair, it is a shame insofar as it is indecorous (and that 
because it is contra the more of the populous), inept or ridiculous, or less convenient, yet not sin. Further, 
thus physis, for the local custom is accepted, not for the law of nature itself... If, then, koman is accepted of 
womanly arranged hair, this is indecent and indeed, such a person sins against the law of God and nature 
because he confounds the sexes, which things nature itself discriminates... If hair simply, as it is given by 
nature, is retained long and down, nothing in this is sin. But if it is otherwise formed by art than it is by 
nature, so it is truly curly or turned about instead of straight and simple, or that which by nature is tawny, 
or greyed by age, is darkened... if by a feminine more it is made ornate, it is not to be denied that it is made 
an altogether corrupt thing. (Salmasius) By these premises and the interpretations of others it will not be 
difficult to bear judgment on the place.” etc.; Rule: “...the apostle is there speaking of things wherein 
custom is indeed the rule, as having the head bare, or covered, wearing long or short hair: it does not thence 
follow (if the apostle did there make it the rule) that it must also be the rule in other things...” The Good Old 
Way Defended (Edinburgh: Anderson, 1697) §6, p. 87; J. Edwards: “I grant that wearing of long hair is not 
intrinsically unlawful, and sinful in itself absolutely.” 24 text, 69-70; Heidegger, Analysis exegetica, 101-2; 
Mather: “We know that all ages and all nations have used long hair, and nature seems to have taught them 
so, or at least not to have taught them otherwise, as a sign of liberty. With long hair, a man is incommoded 
for the doing of servile works. Long hair therefore has been generally affected, by persons of education, as 
a tokebean that they are not servants, but freemen... [On v. 14] It may be, the apostle speaks not of long 
hair in general, but of long hair worn with such a custom, and on such a design as it was among the 
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unnecessarily causes scandal. We ought first to look to 


the edification of others before ourselves, especially in 


indifferent things passing with this world. 


Customary distinctions in practices and styles 
between men and women ought to be honored, though 
realizing they can change. Nor should we shackle 
ourselves or others, especially not the Church, to mere 
positive cultural customs or traditions, even wholesome 


ones, which are not inherently moral, or wholly moral, or 


bear moral necessity in the particulars, especially 


as the times change.8 


If certain behavior truly is good, fitting 
and right in a given context, or the opposite, 
truly indecent and dishonoring, and hence 
morally obliging to fulfill or shun, the Church 


may confirm this with her spiritual authority, 


George Gillespie ({1648) as painted after 1660 by David 
Scougall (¢ c. 1680). Assuming pictorial accuracy, 
Gillespie apparently didn’t consider his hair to be long, 
as he held “nature... has given to women thicker and 
longer hair than to men, that it might be as a vail to 
adorn and cover them... [as] the complexion of a 
woman... is more humid [supple] than the complexion 
of a man... if a man should take him to this womanish 
ornament, he should... against nature transform himself 
(insofar) into a woman.” English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 3, 


; a ae ae . ch. 9, 200. This view had Medieval precedents. 
ordinance and discipline, as Paul did. There are : 


Corinthians, unto whom he speaks.” 271, 273; John Brown of Haddington: “14. Does not even nature itself, 
which has prompted all civilized nations to preserve an apparent distinction of the sexes, teach you, that, 
according to the custom of your country, it would be reckoned effeminate in a man to wear his hair in the 
length and form of a woman's." The Self-Interpreting Bible... by the Late Rev. John Brown, new ed. (Edinburgh: 
Ireland, 1831) 1164; H.A.W. Meyer: “Wetstein in loc [1800] In ancient times, among the Hellenes, the 
luxuriant, carefully-tended hair of the head was the mark of a free man (see generally, Hermann, 
Privatalterth. § xxiii. 13 ff.). Comp. also 2 Samuel 14:25 f.” 255. John Kennedy of Dingwall of the 1800's Free 
Church of Scotland described “the men” of the renowned older generation in the Highlands, Ross-shire, as 
wearing long hair: Days of the Fathers, 87-88. One of the traits of Reformed Orthodoxy was to take into 
account exceptions, be able to explain them with a more foundational framework and synthesis, and seek 
a universal or catholic account of ethics and doctrine, encompassing all of life and truth as the Lord’s. This 
is in great contrast to much modern, conservative theology, which tends to be simplistic, unable to account 
for exceptions or bring truths together in synthesis, and hence is selectively Biblicist, and, unfortunately, 
sectarian. 

808 Hall: “there are countries... so scorching that will hardly admit of any covering either for head 
or body... there are others whose curled heads are alike short in both sexes, and give no advantage to the 
covering of either: He that made these differences of climates and people has not thought fit to confine 
them to one universal rule, only contenting himself with a general prescription of decency which in all 
countries must be regulated according to the custom or convenience of the place.” Women’s Vail, 242. 
Baxter: “14. And when common custom has made the wearing of hair at length the note of the female sex, 
does not nature itself tell you, that it is a shame for a man to be so like a woman?” Paraphrase, 1 Cor. 11:14. 

809 Calvin, “The Importance of Customs being Conformed to Nature” from Calvin, Men, Women, & 
Order in the Church, trans. Seth Skolnitsky (Dallas, TX: Presbyterian Heritage Publications, 1992), sermon 
on 1 Cor. 11:11-16, pp. 55-59 at https:/ / purelypresbyterian.com/2015/07/02/the-importance-of-customs- 
being-conformed-to-nature-john-calvin/ 
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cultural factors in worship and certain cultural customs, postures or gestures common to 
society, especially designating honor, which may be appropriately applied to the Lord or 
his ordinances without derogating from Scripturally instituted worship. Church 
ordinances or practices of order that are more of a hindrance than edifying ought to be 
ignored, discarded®! or reformed to serve the greatest good and flourishing of the 
Church. 


Christians ought not to be contentious about things with a necessary moral end, 
though they may be variable of themselves®!! and often depend more on the unity of the 
whole working together than anything else.’ Rather than everyone doing what is right 
in their own eyes, sound, right reason ought to be acquiesced in, with the good of the 
whole in view, according to sobriety, decorum, honor, natural conscience and justice.®!3 


We must also not be overly prude in seeking not to disturb others when natural and 


810 Gwalther contra the papists, v. 2: The apostles “certainly set forth the number and mode of those 
[apostolic] traditions, as they were wholly necessary. Yet as here, those which they gave, which were from 
themselves, were observed; which is why even they were abolished.” 206.a bot. 

811 Piscator: “Of indifferent things, one ought not to contend in the Church, but in the judgment 
and constitutions of pious pastors one ought to acquiesce.” 536, observation 7. Gillespie: “only [in v. 16] 
he is warning the Corinthians not to be contentious about those matters, because the churches have no such 
custom as to be contentious. So is the place expounded by Chrysostom, Ambrose, Calvin, Martyr, 
Bullinger, Marlorat, Beza, Fulke, Cartwright, Pareus...” English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 3, ch. 6, p. 104. 

812 Gillespie: “I will obey the directions of the Church in many things rather than the directions of 
a brother; for in two things which are in themselves indifferent, and none of them inexpedient, I will do 
that which the Church requires, though my brother should exhort me to the contrary. But... I am never 
bound in conscience to obey the ordinances of the Church except they be evidently lawful and expedient. 
This is that, sine quo non obligant [without which they do not bind], and also that which does chiefly bind, 
though it be not the only thing which binds... not yet is it the lawfulness or expediency of the thing itself 
without respect to the ordinance of the Church (for possibly other times and diets were as lawful and 
expedient too for such exercises, as those ordained by the Church), but it is the authority of the Church 
prescribing a thing lawful or expedient. In such a case then neither does the authority of the Church bind 
except the thing be lawful and expedient, not does the lawfulness and expediency of the thing bind except 
the Church ordain it, but both these jointly do bind.” English-Popish Ceremonies, pt. 1, ch. 4, p. 11. 

813 Rutherford: “but to make such human laws just and suitable with sobriety and justice, is not left 
to lord-will, but right reason, the principles of a natural conscience (which are parts to us of Scripture) and 
[what] the Word of God itself has determined,” Divine Right, ch. 1, p. 108; Heidegger, v. 16: “In such things 
one ought to acquiesce to sound reason, honor, decorum, and not strive, on pretext of liberty, for novelty 
or to be licentious; nor, moreover, is this our custom, nor of the apostles, nor of the universal Church. 
Further, to call into controversy things having been received everywhere by the Word of God, according 
to sound reason, by a fitting decorum, argues mere contentiousness. It is wholly disgraceful to the faithful. 
Nor ought this to be taken so far that they should be judged contentious which appear to decline from 
certain laws of ecclesiastical governors. Scripture, moreover... commends liberty and orders us to stand in 
it. He ought to be judged more contentious which repeatedly burdens his Church with unnecessary, 
useless and impious approvals, decrees and laws, and having none so much power by right, he fearfully 
obtrudes, and not being at hand, he judges, condemns and persecutes.” Analysis exegetica, 102-3. 
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spiritual duties call for out-of-the-ordinary service to Christ and our fellows,5!4 just as the 
Israelite woman, compelled by love, washed Jesus’s feet with her tears and long hair, 
earning the scorn of the religious Pharisees of the day, and yet the commendation and 


blessing of her Savior, alone. 


814 Durham: “Yet if it is necessary, there is nothing little, as Moses will not leave a hoof [in Egypt] 
(Ex. 10)...” Dying Man’s Testament, pt. 1, ch. 6, 26. 
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Farewell 


The two most important characteristics of the investigating historian, outside of 
competence, are, by grace (1) exercising a ruthless, transparent honesty and continued 
self-crucifixion in accepting correction at every point by the historical data being 
uncovered (which is light of the Lord), and (2) painfully and constantly contemplating 
how much one doesn’t know, this being a great and humbling safeguard pushing one to 
further uncover and confirm the truth. The two most important characteristics of the 
exegete are, by grace (1) believingly and intelligently being faithful to God’s Word at any 
cost, and (2) forcing oneself, through constantly putting the flesh to death, to be brimmed 
in by the Word at every point (Heb. 3:2). 


I have endeavored with all of my heart, soul, mind and strength (Mk. 12:30), truly 
beyond what is in me but graciously provided in the way by the Lord, to be punctiliously 
faithful to these ideals throughout this book at every step, to the utmost detail, that the 
stones of the altar of the Lord from the light of Scripture and nature might be lifted up 
one upon the other with no human artifice added whatsoever (Ex. 20:25). Nonetheless, 
there is none so aware as this author of the sparsity and tenuousness of much of the 
historical data, which partly undergirds the exegesis. If anyone with time is able to show 
with more light more of the truth and any correction to the conclusions in this book (some 
of which are more tentative than others),5!5 or if in glory I stand corrected, I will be 
thankful and will rejoice in the further light.81° The rearing of this humble edifice from 
the things of the Lord, done in service before Him, I offer to you, that you might further 
build upon Christ’s Word in your life many precious works which will last as long as our 
Savior lives (1 Cor. 3:10-15). 


An explanatory paraphrase of 1 Cor. 11:2-16 will conclude, gathering and showing 
in short space the interpretations taken in this book. Come back to it to refresh your 
memory as needed, and may you find the Lord’s rich blessings walking in his 
commandments in all your days ahead. May God receive all glory, now and forever, and 
raise us up to more light that we might walk more fully therein before Him, enjoying the 


favor of his countenance and presence with us in doing so. 


815 Such as whether approved prophetesses were actually publicly prophesying in Corinth, 
whether Paul in his context allowed male wreaths, hats, etc. 
816 Please let me know through the contact form at RBO. 
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“But the path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 


Prov. 4:8 


“Draw me, we will run after Thee: the King hath brought me into his chambers: we will 


be glad and rejoice in Thee!” 


Song 1:4 
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An Explanatory Paraphrase 
of 1 Cor. 11:2-16 


2. Now I praise you brothers and sisters in Christ, that you remember me in all things, 
and keep the ordinances as I previously delivered them to you, some of which are for the 


Church’s good in her current condition. 


3. Yet, to address what I have not given instruction about yet, I would put before you that 
the head of authority of every man in the Church is Christ the Mediator, and the head of 
authority of the woman is the man, and the head of authority of Christ the Mediator in 


the economy of redemption is God the Father. 


4. Every man praying or prophesying (whether reading the Word, preaching by 
inspiration or singing psalms or immediately inspired songs), either leading or 
participating in worship with something hanging down his head (whether an outer- 
garment or veil, his long hair pulled up in a bun or let-down) dishonors his own head de 
facto, going against the regular, Greco-Roman social custom around us, as do men in grief 
and leaders of Roman religious rites, and as an effeminate hairdo is shameful, all these 
things outwardly putting men and women on the same level in regular circumstances, 
this being a dishonor to Christ and God, especially for those exercising authority in the 
assembly. I do not here speak to decent wreaths, helmets, hats, the Levitical bonnets, 


turbans of Jews or foreigners, customs of slavery or irregular circumstances. 


5. But on the converse, every woman that prays or prophesies (whether leading as a 
prophetess in this extraordinary time or participating in worship) with her hair let-down 
or cut short like a man’s, dishonors her own head, as, contrary to the public custom, it 
removes her honorable hair-bun, puts her societally on par with men (disrespecting her 
husband and social superiors), is done in mourning and may be lascivious. Having let- 
down hair is even all one with accusing yourself of adultery and being shaved as an 


adulteress, as well as one in degree with being shaven in calamity. 


6. For if the woman be not covered with her hair up, as some amongst you, let her hair 
be shorn, or cut off very short; but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaved 


with a razor, looking mannish, then let her put her hair up to cover her head. 
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7. For a man indeed ought not to enshroud his head in public worship with a societal sign 
diminishing his authority, forasmuch as he by nature, especially as the stronger vessel, is 
in a special way, and bears authority as, the image and glory of God. This especially 
ought to be so in this societal context given our greater access before the Lord in New 
Testament worship. But the woman, subordinate to the man, her person and beauty in a 


relevant way is his glory. 


8. For the man was not created of the woman, but the woman of the man by being formed 


from his rib. 


9. Neither was the man created for the woman; but the woman was created as a fit helper 


for the man. 


10. For this reason (verses 7-10) ought the woman to exercise power over her head and 
put her hair up, this covering being an honorable, social mark of her authority under the 
man; and so that she does not offend the righteous angels in worship with us, Church 


ministers (who are ambassadors of Christ) or messengers. 


11. Nevertheless neither is the man independent of the woman, neither the woman 


independent of the man, especially as Christians in the Lord’s kingdom. 


12. For as the Christian faith teaches, as the woman was created of the man, even so is the 
man also by the woman through birth; but all things are from God, which should humble 


all of us. 


13. Judge in your own consciences with what is around you: is it appropriate that a 


woman publicly pray unto God uncovered, with her hair let-down or short? 


14. Do not even the basic principles and customs of society around us teach you that if a 
man have done-up, cultivated or long hair, it is a shame unto him, being effeminate or as 


Greek men shamed themselves growing their hair long in mourning. 


15. But if a woman have long, decorous, cultivated hair, it is her glory: for her long, 
cultivated hair is given her of God through her natural inclination and providential 


circumstances as, or for the use of a wrap-around covering. 


16. But if any man seem to be contentious about this (as these things respect decency and 
order, and could be contended in the details, or even be otherwise, though the end of 


preventing scandal is necessary), we have no such custom to be contentious, nor for 
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women to be uncovered or men enshrouded in worship, or any other practice than this, 


neither do the churches of God in this area that we are establishing in this culture. 
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